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THE  TAMPA  TRI&UNE 


Odr 

Second  Centuiiy  Of 
Headlines  Is  About  To 
Kscen. 


ocwgra^  of  Hun^caoe  teclmcdo^  irmrrri  nnw  a:' 
Gordon’s  swe^  through  the  of  Journalism,  and  the 
Southeast  using  Tampa  Bay  beginning  of  a  new  century 
Online,  The  Tampa  ^  -ijAPAtfe*  of  news  at  The 
Tribune  has  Tampa  Tribune. 


RkEUDODd  Times-Oispatdi  •  The  Tampa  Tribuiie  •  'mnston-Salem  Journal 


Productivity. 


'It’s  the  driving  force  behind  operational  efficiency." 


Integration 


Productiuity 


Innouation 

Durability 

Partnership 

Leadership 


And  it’s  what  will  be  impacted  most  by 
GMAX  Advanced  Software  Systems  from  GMA. 


Our  GMAX  advanced  software  programs  free  up  valuable  packaging 
and  distribution  center  resources  so  your  key  personnel  can  be  spared 
necessary  but  time-consuming,  repetitive  functions. 

GMAX  software  can  simplify  increasingly  complex  production  planning, 
optimize  inserting  system  throughput,  and  efficiently  tailor  and  target 
FSI's  to  your  readership— in  mere  minutes.  You'll  put  less  time  in— get 
more  product  out. 

With  all  the  cost  and  competitive  media  pressures  being  put  on 
newspapers,  the  quantity,  quality  and  cost  of  packaging  and  distribution 
contribute  vitally  to  achieving  operational  efficiency  and  profitability. 

GMA  systems,  services  and  software  address  such  concerns,  and  help 
your  management  realize  the  many  productivity  gains  afforded  today  by 
GMA's  innovative,  21st  century  technology. 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 

Corporate  Headquarters:  2980  Avenue  B,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Tel:  610-694-9494  Fax:610-694-0776 
Marketing  &  Sales:  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01 772  Tel:  508-481-8562  Fax:508-485-2060 


For  instance:  - 
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“Forest  companies  operate 
with  little  sense  of  acatuntabUity.” 

Today,  we’re  not  only  operatinji  under  some  ^ 
of  the  strictest  governmental  regulations  in  the  * 

world,  we’re  entering  into  agreements  with  employees, 
local  communities,  native  Indian  bands  and  other  groups 
to  create  new  models  for  shared  decision  making. 

“Forest  pracHees  are  wast^/uL”  Today’s  forest  resource 
is  far  too  valuable  to  waste.  Our  research  and  development 
program,  the  Canadian  industry’s  largest,  helps  ensure 
sustainability  of  the  resource,  while  extracting  the  highest 
value  from  every  log  we  cut.  Even  our  wood  waste  is  put  to 
good  use.  We  use  sawmill  by-products  and  recycled  paper 
to  produce  newsprint  and  we  created  a  way  to  reconstitute 
long  strands  of  wood  to  make  solid  beams.  ! 

New  ideas  are  growing  in  British  Columbia’s  forests.  | 
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Making  remwaUeresourc^ 


SOME 

OPINIONS  ON 
BRITISH  GOLUMBlAS 
FORESTS  ARE  A  LITTLE 
OUT  OF  DATE. 


■  A 
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SOAAE  IDEAS  ABOUT  BRITISH  COLUMBIA’S  forest 
practices  belong  with  the  dinosaurs.  And 
we’re  helping  to  put  those  ideas  on 
the  road  to  extinction.  .  \ 
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FEBRUARY 

R-4  —  Texas  Press  Associatioir  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Dou¬ 
bletree  Lincoln  Centre,  Dallas 

R>S  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/National  Press  Club,  Federal  Government  Coverage  Con¬ 
ference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

4>8  —  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  Conference,  Hyatt  Reunion  Cen¬ 
ter,  Dallas 

B"  10  —  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Hyatt  Capitol 
Square,  Columbus 

9>  1  1  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

21-23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/International  News¬ 
paper  Color  Association/International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney 
World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Palo- 
ma,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARCH 

1  -4  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4- 8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5- B  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Research  Conferences,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

6- 10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8- 11  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

1  2- 14  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston 
25-28  — Inter  American  Press  Association  Meeting,  Don  CeSar 
Resort,  St.  Petersburg 

28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference  and  Northwest 
Printing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

4- T  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

7- 8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

23- 26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 
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Will  Hearst  to 
leave  S.F.  Examiner 

by  M.L.  Stein 

SAYING  THAT  HE  is  “looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,” 
Will  Hearst  is  leaving  as  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  to  join  a  venture  capital  firm  specializing  in  technol¬ 
ogy- 

Hearst,  whose  grandfather,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
founded  the  Examiner  to  start  the  Hearst  media  empire,  will 
be  succeeded  as  publisher  by  Lee  Guittar,  it  was  announced 
by  Frank  Bennack  Jr.,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.  Guittar  is  currently  a  vice  president  and  group  pub¬ 
lishing  executive  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 

The  45-year-old  Hearst  will  become  a  general  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Kleiner,  Perkins,  Caulfield  and  Byers  in  subur¬ 
ban  Menlo  Park. 

“In  the  near  future,  technology  will  make  possible  new 
forms  of  media  and  I  hope  to  play  a  part  in  developing  busi¬ 
nesses  that  will  explore  these  opportunities,”  Hearst  said. 
He  is  departing  the  Examiner  this  month.  He  will,  however, 
remain  on  the  Hearst  Corp.’s  board  of  directors  and  a 
trustee  of  the  trusts  established  by  his  grandfather. 

Hearst,  a  math  major  at  Harvard  who  became  a  comput¬ 
er  wizard,  noted  that  his  new  company  is  an  original  venture 
investor  in  several  information  firms,  including  America 
Online,  Ascand,  Compaq,  Lotus,  Electronic  Arts  and 
Macromedia. 

The  Hearst  scion,  who  became  the  Examiner’s  publisher 
10  years  ago  and  introduced  several  new  ideas,  said  it  is  a 
better  paper  now.  “The  people  who  run  the  newspaper  to¬ 
day  are  the  people  I  knew  when  they  were  reporters,  people 
I’ve  seen  grow  up  as  journalists  during  the  years.  1  think  I 
can  lay  the  Examiner  down  next  to  any  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  feel  proud.” 

Perhaps  in  response  to  rumors  that  the  Examiner  will  be 
merged  with  its  JOA  partner,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
to  produce  a  one-newspaper  town,  Bennack  termed  the  pa¬ 
per  an  important  asset  for  the  corporation. 

“1  think  that  obviously  the  Examiner  is  a  very  old  institu¬ 
tion  that  has  seen  a  lot  of  management  come  and  go,  in¬ 
cluding  Will’s  own  grandfather,”  Bennack  said.  “We  intend 
to  try  to  continue  to  put  out  the  best  paper  we  know  how 
there.” 

Before  joining  Hearst  in  1986,  Guittar,  63,  was  president 
of  USA  Today  and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post  and  Dallas 
TimeS'Herald. 

UPI,  AT&T  mull  venture 

UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL  said  it  was  discussing 
a  joint  venture  in  online  services  with  AT&T  Corp. 

The  disclosure  follows  AT&T’s  acquisition  of  Ziff  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.’s  online  business.  Interchange  Network. 

Ron  MacIntyre,  UPI  vice  president  for  marketing,  said  the 
privately  held  news  service  also  has  discussed  ventures  with 
MCI  Communications  and  Ameritec  Corp. 
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“Including  our  initial  contacts,  ^  ( 

I  would  have  to  search  my 
memory  long  and  hard  to  find  any 
company  that  has  been  as  easy  I 

to  work  with  and  provided  the 
customer  service  that  we  have  | 
received  from  CoverSTORY.  When  our 
courier  failed  to  deliver  materials  on 
schedule,  the  CoverSTORY  staff  went 
beyond  that  extra  mile  we  talk  about  to 
make  sure  our  deadline  was  met. 
Everyone  will  tell  you  how  much  they 
want  your  business.  CoverSTORY  has 
proven  it  with  every  issue.” 


Les  Hill,  Publisher 

The  Daily  Independent,  Ridgecrest,  California 


CoverSTORY  is  carried  by  more  newspa^rs  than  any  other  enf€rt(dnmentf,frkage: 
in  the  industry.  We  offer  the  look,  the  content,  the  fresh  or^mS^porting  and,  d 

as  Les  HUl  points  out,  the  service  to  do  the  job  in  your  market.  For  more  ^ 
information,  send  to:  CoverSTORY  '  " 

3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Suite  115,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018. 
Fax:  (70S)  299-9509.  Or  caU:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1  (800)  21ST0RY. 


Newspaper  Phone  Number 

Address 

CitvIStatelZip 

OmrSTORY 

The  Best  Performer  in  the  Entertainment  Business 

2  S.R  Examiner 

Publisher  To  Leave 

Will  Hearst  will  join  a  venture  capital 
firm  specializing  in  technology. 


9  Freedom  Forum 
Trustees  To 
Make  Restitution 

The  foundation’s  trustees  and  its  chair¬ 
man,  Allen  Neuharth,  will  reimburse 
the  organization  nearly  $175,000  to  set¬ 
tle  a  New  York  state  investigation. 


1  1  All  Things 

To  All  People 

Newspapers  in  1994  moved  toward 
reinventing  themselves. 


1  5  1994  Ends 

On  Fligh  Note 

The  outlook  for  ad  spending  in  1995  is 
good,  but  below  last  year’s  growth  lev¬ 
els. 

28  Newspeople  in  the  News 

20  The  Year 

In  Congress 

Comprehensive  telecommunications 
legislation  failed  again  to  become  law, 

but  1995  may  be  the  year.  5*  News  Tech  -  Newspaper  tech 

43  The  Year  Of  nolog,  reulcu, 

The  Gag  Order 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  of  plaintiffs  to  subpoena 
nonmedia  businesses,  such  as  tele¬ 
phone  and  credit  card  companies,  to 
uncover  sources. 


Page  54  Sports  legend  O.J.  Simpson  dominated  headlines  in  1994 


48  Ownership  Changes 


54  Stock  Tables 


80  The  Fourth  Estate 


30  Advertising/Promotion  —  News¬ 
paper  ad  forecast  is  bright 


A  CITY 
IN  SHOCK 


66  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
End  of  “Far  Side”  and  “Garfield"  pur¬ 
chase  among  year’s  big  syndication  sto¬ 
ries 


lx-3th 
toll  now 
up  to  34 


72  Classified 


53  Sun-Times  Parent 

Buys  Daily  Southtown 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year, 
American  Publishing  buys  a  Chicago 
daily. 


Oamaga  eoatroi:  south  bay  iH'Kin.'t  cleanup 


2  Calendar 


loldcr  Stave.  Santa 
freeways  hu  hardi 


o  iinmuters 

(ijpewith 


54  Wire  Services  6  Editorials 

Pick  Top  Stories 

Forget  Newt,  Haiti  and  Forrest  Gump.  9  Newspaperdom 
The  biggest  news  story  of  1994,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  Associated  Press  20  The  New  Curmudgeon 
poll,  was  the  murder  trial  of  football  Why  so  many  missed  the  GOP 
icon  O.J.  Simpson.  takeover 


The  Northridge  earthquake  was  big 
news  a  year  ago. 

Editor^Publisher  •  January  7,  1995 
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Audiotext 


LET’S  TALK 

,1 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE. 


IT 


\> 
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MitnAoice  delivers  high-peif{i)i  niance  audiotext 
solutions  through  a  winning  c|>inhination  of ded- 
I  icated  peopledi  comniitnient  to  excellence,  and 
;  the  latest  technolog\’  available 

-VlicrcAbice  provides  andiotext 
i  largest  newspapers  in  the  coii 
1  implementing  andiotext  easv  ; 

We’ve  assembled  a  team  of  e> 
f  tomei'-fbcnsed  profe.ssioniils,  i 
state-old he-ar|  technolog^'  and 
ing  support  that  will  eivsnre  y(  - 


X]> 


services  to  the 
tktry.  We  make 
and  profitable.  ‘ 
erienced,  c.n,^ 
Lxidy  t()  deliver 
extensive  market- 
n  winning  results. 


The  race  to  deliver  nsefiil;  comprehensive  infor¬ 
mation  -  qnicklv  aiid  easily  -  continues  to  accel¬ 
erate.  Von  need  a  crew  that  will  kee])  von  on 
•track  and  moving  f’orwarcr-  ami  that’s  what 
MicKAbice  Team  (aistoiner  Service  is  all  about. 

^  -SV. 

To' learn  more  about  Micro  Voice  and  the: 
products  we  deliver,  call  our  Crew  Chief  W 

I.8OO.553.OOOI  *  •  ' 


Microfecip 


j  ©  1994  MicroVoice  Applications,  Inc. 


I  fie  Aiidiolekt  Solution 


1995 

to  our  ninety-two 
new  partners 
who  chose  Landon 
as  we  begfn  our 
second  100  years. 

We  welcome  those  new 
partners  who,  in  1994, 
recognized  the  difference 
at  Landon.  As  we  move 
into  the  twenty-first  * 

century,  we  are  committed 
to  alldoete  the  resources 

necessary  to  compete  r 

'•  .1  • 

in  an  ever  changing  [ 

media  world. 
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NEWSPAPERS  THAT  CHOSE  A 
LANDON  SALES  PARTNERSHIP  IN  1994 


Goshen,  IN,  News 
Kansas  City,  KS,  Kansan 
Parsons,KS,  Sun 
Elkton,  MD,  Cecil  Whig 
Willmar,  MN,  West  Central  Tribune 
Delaware,  OH,  Gazette 
Mt.  Vernon,  OH,  News 
Eugene,  OR,  Register-Guard 
Eau  Claire,  Wl,  Leader-Telegram 
Oshkosh,  Wl,  Northwestern 


KNIGHT 

RIDDER 


m 


Boulder,  CO,  Daily  Camera 

Boca  Raton,  FL,  News 

Bradenton,  FL,  Herald 

Tallahassee,  FL,  Democrat 

Columbus,  GA,  Ledger-Enquirer 

Macon,  GA,  Telegraph 

Milledgeville,  GA,  Union-Recorder 

Fort  Wayne,  IN,  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Gary,  IN,  Post-Tribune 

Duluth,  MN,  News-Tribune 

Biloxi,  MS,  Sun  Herald 

Grand  Forks,  ND,  Herald 

State  College,  PA,  Centre  Daily  Times 

Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  Sun  News 

Aberdeen,  SD,  American  News 


3®Wrt0  Comnmnmtttons 
Qlorporzitum 

Athens,  GA,  Daily  News/Banner-Herald 
Augusta,  GA,  Chronicle 
Savannah,  GA,  News-Press 


The  New  York  Times  Co. 
Regional  Newspaper  Group 


Gadsden,  AL,  Times 
Florence,  AL,  Times  Daily 
Gainesville,  FL,  Sun 
Lake  City,  FL,  Reporter 
Leesburg,  FL,  Daily  Commercial 
Ocala,  FL,  Star-Banner 
Palatka,  FL,  Daily  News 


Jacksonville,  IL,  Journal  Courier 
Sterling-Rock  Falls,  IL,  Daily  Gazette 
Valparaiso,  IN,  Vidette-Messenger 
Corbin,  KY,  Times-Tribune 
Richmond,  KY,  Register 
Salisbury,  MD,  Daily  Times 
Fitchburg,  MA,  Sentinel  &  Enterprise 
Taunton,  MA,  Daily  Gazette 
Adrian,  Ml,  Daily  Telegram 
Benton  Harbor/ 

St.  Joseph,  Ml,  Herald-Palladium 
Escanaba,  Ml,  Daily  Press 
Houghton,  Ml,  Daily  Mining  Gazette 
Iron  Mountain,  Ml,  Daily  News 
Marquette,  Ml,  Mining  Journal 
Mexico,  MO,  Ledger 
Sedaiia,  MO,  Democrat 
Portsmouth,  NH,  Herald 
Herkimer,  NY,  Evening  Telegram 
Olean,  NY,  Times-Herald 
Oswego,  NY,  Palladium-Times 
Elizabeth  City,  NC,  Daily  Advance 
Rocky  Mount,  NC,  Telegram 
Dickinson,  ND,  Press 
Ashtabula,  OH,  Star-Beacon 
Canton,  OH,  Repository 
Coshocton,  OH,  Tribune 
East  Liverpool,  OH,  Evening  Review 
Greenville,  OH,  Daily  Advocate 
Hamilton,  OH,  Journal-News 
Lancaster,  OH,  Eagle-Gazette 
Marion,  OH,  Star 
Middletown,  OH,  Journal 
Newark,  OH,  Advocate 
Portsmouth,  OH,  Daily  Times 
Salem,  OH,  News 
Steubenville,  OH,  Herald-Star 
Xenia,  OH,  Daily  Gazette 
Zanesville,  OH,  Times  Recorder 
Altoona,  PA,  Mirror 
Connellsville,  PA,  Daily  Courier 
Hanover,  PA,  Evening  Sun 
Kittanning,  PA,  Leader-Times 
Lebanon,  PA,  Daily  News 
Lock  Haven,  PA,  Express 
Meadville,  PA,  Tribune 
Monessen,  PA,  Valley  Independent 
New  Castle,  PA,  News 
Rorence,  SC,  Morning  News 
Petersburg,  VA,  Progress-Index 
Beckley,  WV,  Register-Herald 
Bluefield,  WV,  Daily  Telegraph 
Weirton,  WV,  Daily  Times 
Appleton,  Wl,  Post-Crescent 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wl,  Reporter 
Manitowoc,  Wl,  Herald  Times  Reporter 
Waukesha,  Wl,  Waukesha  County  Freeman 
West  Bend,  Wl,  Daily  News 


LANDON  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  ■■ 

A  Newspaper  Sales  &  Marketing  Company 

SUBSIDIARIES 

■  MATHEWS  MARKETING  GROUP 

■  NEWSPAPER  DATABASE  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES 

■  CARNEGIE  COMMUNICATIONS 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Print  prevails 

FOLLOWING  SOME  GLOOMY  recession  years,  newspaper  advertising 
bounced  back  in  1994  —  and  1995  promises  to  produce  more  of  the  same.  The 
threats  of  inroads  by  electronic  media  and  preprint  have  not  materialized  as 
predicted.  Newspapers  still  command  the  largest  share  —  23%  —  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  total  advertising  revenue. 

Newspaper  advertising  volume  was  expected  to  end  1994  with  an  increase 
of  8%.  National  newspaper  ad  revenue  was  projected  to  be  up  similarly  at  8%. 
Forecasters  predict  that  ’95  will  see  another  7.5%  increase  in  ad  spending  in 
newspapers. 

The  figures  have  prompted  Robert  Coen,  the  highly  respected  ad  forecaster 
for  McCann-Erickson  Worldwide,  to  say  they  are  the  harbinger  of  a  “contin¬ 
ued  expansion  in  advertising  through  the  rest  of  this  century.”  There  are  signs, 
he  said,  that  promotional  spending  is  shifting  back  to  traditional  advertising. 
We  interpret  that  to  mean  “print.”  Believing  in  their  own  future,  publicly  trad¬ 
ed  newspaper  companies  are  buying  back  their  own  stock,  which  they  feel  Wall 
Street  is  undervaluing. 

But  newspaper  executives  don’t  have  their  heads  buried  in  a  pile  of 
newsprint.  Many  of  them  are  aggressively  pursuing  their  involvement  on  the 
electronic  front  —  online  information  services,  transactional  and  advanced 
cable  services,  among  others  —  although  they  do  not  anticipate  a  payback  for 
some  years  to  come.  Nevertheless,  they  are  prepared. 

The  development  of  an  electronic  information  highway  has  certainly  cap¬ 
tured  the  imagination  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  that  of  most  media  peo¬ 
ple,  but  we  believe  print  on  paper  will  continue  to  provide  the  basic  founda¬ 
tion  for  whatever  communication  world  emerges. 


More  openness 

TWO  WEEKS  AGO,  we  welcomed  the  news  that  the  Republican  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  make  committee  meetings,  hearings  and 
markup  sessions  open  to  cameras.  This  is  the  GOP  move  toward  more  open¬ 
ness.  That’s  fine  if  the  openness  isn’t  designed  to  accommodate  the  ambitions 
of  the  party  or  its  members. 

We  learn  now  that  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich,  the  new  speaker  of  the  House, 
made  space  available  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  building  to  various  radio 
talk-show  hosts,  so  their  broadcasts  could  coincide  with  the  House’s  opening 
session.  We  understand  this  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  been  done,  but  it 
seems  to  us  it  is  circumventing  a  system  that  has  been  in  existence  for  decades. 

Traditionally,  two  standing  committees  of  correspondents,  representing  all 
media,  have  had  control  over  who  may  be  seated  in  the  Capitol  press  galleries. 
Committee  policy  has  been  not  to  admit  talk-show  hosts  because  they  are  not 
journalists. 

The  exception  that  was  made  was  simply  an  end  run  around  long-standing 
rules  by  which  the  press  has  kept  its  independence  from  the  legislators. 
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Freedom  Forum 
Trustees  To  ' 
Make  Restitution 


Trustees  and  chairman  Allen  Neuharth  to  reimburse  the 
foundation  nearly  $175,000  to  settle  state  investigation 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 


foundation  $140,000  for  what  the  at-  phy,  Confessions  of  an  S.O.B.,  pub- 
torney  general’s  office  called  “an  ah-  lished  in  1989. 

sence  of  adequate  cost  controls,”  in-  The  attorney  general’s  office  figured 
eluding  “the  selection  of  unnecessarily  that  the  foundation  lost  some  $20,000 
expensive  custom  furniture  for  its  exec-  when  it  purchased,  at  retail  cost,  2,000 
utive  offices,”  during  the  construction  copies  of  Neuharth’s  book, 
and  furnishing  of  the  $15 -million  Ar-  Delany  explained  that  figure  comes 

lington,  Va.-  based  Freedom  Forum  from  the  $40,000  the  foundation  spent 
World  Center.  for  the  books,  which  could  have  been 

Among  the  items  deemed  “unneces-  purchased  from  the  publisher  for  a  bulk 
sarily  expensive”  were  a  $40,000  desk  discount,  which  is  typically  50%. 
for  Neuharth  and  an  $80,000  board-  “There’s  nothing  wrong  with  buying 
room  table.  the  book,”  Delany  said.  “What’s  wrong 

Even  though  seven  of  the  current  is  the  way  they  went  about  it  ...  . 
trustees  were  not  members  when  the  They  paid  twice  what  they  had  to  for 
expenditures  in  question  were  ap-  these  books.” 

proved,  they  volunteered  to  share  The  foundation  admitted  in  1990 
equally  in  the  restitution  as  a  show  of  that  it  spent  about  $40,000  to  purchase 
support,  and  each  will  pay  $10,000.  the  books,  saying  they  were  to  be  do- 
In  making  the  settlement,  the  Free-  nated  to  libraries  and  journalism 
dom  Forum  made  no  admission  of  schools. 

wrongdoing.  Instead  of  being  purchased  in  bulk 

“The  settlement  involves  nothing  il-  from  the  publisher,  however,  books 
legal  or  unethical  but  simply  deals  with  were  bought  at  retail  by  Gannett  edi- 
matters  of  judgment  on  expenditures,”  tors  around  the  nation,  some  of  whom 
said  Freedom  Forum  president  and  purchased  as  many  as  100  copies.  They 
CEO  Charles  L.  Overby.  then  sent  the  books  to  the  Freedom 

According  to  Assistant  Attorney  Forum,  which  reimbursed  them. 
General  Sean  Delany  of  the  charities  The  move  was  seen  by  some  as  an 
bureau.  New  York  state  law  has  no  attempt  to  improve  the  book’s  standing 
clear,  explicit  standards  for  what  con-  on  the  bestseller  list,  since  only  books 
stitutes  excessive  spending,  but  it  does  purchased  at  retail  are  tallied  in  the 
call  for  prudence,  for  behaving  as  oth-  bestseller  sales  count, 
ers  in  like  circumstances  would,  and  Neuharth  denied  that  this  was  his 
for  not  using  assets  for  one’s  own  ben-  intention,  saying  at  the  time,  “I  wish  I 
efit  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  knew  how  to  control  the  New  York 
the  foundation  is  designed  to  help.  Times  bestseller  list,  because  if  I  did. 
Penalties  for  the  most  egregious  vio-  my  book  would  still  be  on  it.” 
lations  can  include  restitution  and  re-  According  to  published  reports,  the 
moval  of  trustees,  Delany  explained.  book  stayed  on  the  New  York  Times 
Neuharth’s  individual  payment  in-  and  Publishers  Weekly  hardcover  lists 
eludes  an  additional  $30,000  for  ex-  several  weeks,  reaching  a  high  of 

penditures  in  connection  with  the  pur-  - 

chase  and  promotion  of  his  autobiogra-  (See  Restitution  on  page  64) 


THE  FREEDOM  FORUM’S  trustees 
and  its  chairman,  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
will  make  restitution  of  nearly  $175,000 
to  the  foundation  to  settle  a  financial 
investigation  by  the  New  York  state  at¬ 
torney  general’s  office. 

The  14  trustees  will  reimburse  the 


SO  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  American 
correspondents  agree  censorship  in 
Chungking,  China,  is  the  worst  in 
the  world.  E&P  reports  Americans 
don’t  like  the  Chinese  government’s 
sifting  of  U.S.  news  sent  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  China,  and  resent  the  heavy- 
handed  censorship  of  news  out  of 
China  gathered  by  U.S.  correspon¬ 
dents  who  feel  they  are  leading  a 
dog’s  life  in  Chungking  filing  dis¬ 
patches  that  won’t  be  transmitted. 

The  Chinese  resent  the  tenor  of 
much  of  the  news  the  American 
press  prints  about  China,  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  we  should  want  news 
of  a  critical  or  disparaging  nature 
about  China,  and  all  in  all  nobody 
is  very  pleased. 


President  Roosevelt  told  his  press 
conference  that  the  press,  while  re¬ 
porting  international  differences 
between  nations,  should  stop  play¬ 
ing  them  up  all  the  time. 


From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  6,  1945 
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Interactive  Newspapers  *95 

The  Dtfinitive  Cotrference  for  Irformation  Tedinology  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


Feb.  5-8,  1995,  Hyatt  Regency  at  Reunion  Center,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  Emerging  Role  of  Newspapers 
on  the  Information  Superhighway 

Interactive  Newspapers  is  the  one  conference  on  information  technology  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  that  hundreds  of  your  peers  attend  year  after  year.  This  year,  you  should 
attend  to  find  out  \Aftiy. 

Here  are  6  great  reasons  you  should  register  for 
Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  today: 


■  Outstanding  Program 

Topics  range  from  opportunities 
online  to  digital  advertising  and 
international  interactivity.  Discussions 
focus  on  publications  of  all  circulations 
and  sizes  and  cover  every  aspect  of  how 
a  newspaper  can  generate  new  opportu¬ 
nities  from  emerging  technologies. 

Expert  Speakers 

Hear  the  issues — straight  from  more 
than  70  top  leaders  in  the  industry. 
Keynoters  include  Louis  Boccardi, 
President  and  CEO  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Roger  Fidler,  Director  of  Knight- 
Ridder’s  Information  Design  Laboratory; 
and  Uzal  Martz,  President/Publisher, 
PottsviUe  Republican  and  \^ce  Chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

31 ,000  Attendees  From 
Around  the  World 
More  than  600  people  attended 
Interactive  Newspapers  ’94.  Current 
registration  trends  indicate  a  significant 
increase  this  year. 


One  Stop  Shopping 
Major  technology  vendors,  indus¬ 
try  leaders,  multimedia  service 
providers — they’ll  be  at  Interactive 
Newspapers  ’95.  A  complete  exhibit 
hall  with  40  vendors  provides  an 
opportunity  for  hands-on  product 
demonstrations.  If  you’re  seeking  new 
media  opportunities,  this  is  the  place 
to  be. 

5  Networking,  Networking,  Networking 
You’ll  ha^'e  an  invaluable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  share  ideas  and  innovations 
with  your  industry  peers  at  a  variety  of 
receptions  and  luncheons. 

6  Much  More 

Results  of  the  6th  Annual 
Interactive  Newspapers  Survey;  a 
complete  conference  workbook  with 
speaker  materials;  real-time  Spanish 
translation;  and  an  optional  tutorial  for 
those  who  want  to  learn  the  basics  of 
audiotex,  online  services  and  other 
information  technologies. 


Sponsored  by  The  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  The  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association. 


Register  before  Feb.  2  and  pay  $995.  Cost  is  $1,100  at  the  door.  (Tutorial  costs  $95.) 

Call  The  Kelsey  Group  today  to  register.  '  ""  _  , 

609-921-7200  ext.  223  or  fax  your  request  to  609-921-21  12. 
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All  Things 
To  All  People 

Newspapers  in  1994  moved  toward  reinventing  themselves  as  a 
mass  medium  that  appeals  to  divergent  groups  and  individuals 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  1994,  A  newspaper  was  a  voice  on  a 
phone,  a  shimmering  series  of  pixels 
on  a  computer  screen,  a  CD-ROM 
disk. 

A  newspaper  was  a  fax.  A  menu-dri¬ 
ven  database.  An  electronic  grocery¬ 
ordering  service. 

A  newspaper  in  1994  was  a  column 
written  by  a  lesbian.  Movie  reviews 
written  by  high  school  students.  A 
poem  written  by  a  housewife  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.J. 

A  newspaper  was  a  story  written  in 
Portuguese,  across  the  page  from  one 
written  in  Creole,  inserted  over  a  sec¬ 
tion  written  in  Spanish,  published  un¬ 
der  a  flag  written  in  English. 

A  newspaper  was  a  community 
meeting  to  talk  about  local  crime.  A 
paper  Menorah  cutout  to  combat  anti- 
Semitism.  A  brown  bag  lunch  with  ed¬ 
itors  at  the  mall. 

A  newspaper  was  also,  in  1994,  a 
product  manufactured  at  printing 
plants,  consisting  of  black  ink  with 
splashes  of  color  on  newsprint. 

But  you  would  hardly  know  it. 

Mass  medium 
for  new  masses 

For,  in  1994,  American  newspapers 
worked  perhaps  more  furiously  than 
they  ever  have  to  reinvent  themselves 
as  a  mass  medium,  but  a  mass  medium 
that  appeals  to  an  increasingly  diver¬ 
gent  population  and  appeals  individual¬ 
ly  to  persons  of  any  age,  color,  ethnic 
origin,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  or 
category  yet  to  be  defined. 

Are  you  a  child?  Check  out  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Kid  News  section 
every  Tuesday. 


6.e  EARTHQUAKE 


[Freeways  collapse;  death  toll  mounting 


It  was  not  only  winds  of  change  that 
buffeted  newspapers  in  1994,  however. 
Real  wind  —  and  earth  and  fire,  too  — 
caused  problems.  Natural  disasters  hit 
early  and  often  in  1994. 


Do  you  speak  Spanish?  Read  La  Raza 
Domingo  inserted  in  your  Sunday 
Chicago  Sun- Times.  Or  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  Nuestro  Tiempo.  Or  Tribune 
Co.’s  Exito.  Or  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press’  El  Nuevo  Tiempo. 

Are  you  from  Brazil?  The  Miami 
Herald  has  added  a  weekly  page  of 
Brazilian  news  in  Portuguese  and  a 
weekly  page  of  Haitian  news  in  Creole, 
in  addition  to  its  complete  Spanish-lan- 
guage  paper,  El  Nuevo  Herald. 


Are  you  gay?  The  Detroit  News’  Deb 
Price  writes  a  syndicated  column  from  a 
lesbian  perspective.  An  Albuquerque- 
based  news  service,  GayNet  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  available  to  provide  “gay-sensi¬ 
tive”  news. 

Are  you  an  American  Indian?  You’ll 
never  read  the  words  “Washington  Red¬ 
skins”  or  see  a  reference  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Indians  mascot.  Chief  Wahoo,  in 
the  Portland  Oregonian  or  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune. 

Are  you  an  aging  baby  boomer?  No 
need  to  change  the  prescription  of  your 
eyeglasses:  The  New  York  Times  has  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  its  Imperial  typeface 
from  8.5  to  8.7  points. 

Do  aging  baby  boomers  honk  you  off. 
Generation  X  denizen?  Then  read  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel’s  XS  “al¬ 
ternative”  paper.  Or  wait  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  insert  magazine  Tilt  to  debut  this 
April. 

They  feel  your  pain. 

Uncertain  climate 

In  this  process  of  reinvention,  news¬ 
papers  —  sometimes  with  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  sometimes  haphazardly  — 
moved  to  change  their  content,  their 
employee  demographics  and  their  prod¬ 
uct  mixes,  to  prevail,  or  just  survive,  in 
an  economy  and  culture  that  is  evolving 
in  an  uncertain  direction. 

Indeed,  in  1994,  the  economy  and 
culture  sent  decidedly  mixed  messages 
to  newspapers. 

On  the  one  hand,  revenues,  which 
had  begun  firming  in  1993,  were  up 
nearly  across  the  board,  and  the  year 
ended  with  a  very  merry  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  indeed. 

Through  three-quarters  of  the  yea*, 
ad  spending  was  up  about  7%,  and  clas- 
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sified  —  a  perennial  leader  that  had 
shown  signs  of  fatigue  in  recent  years 
—  was  up  a  vigorous  11.5%.  Even  na¬ 
tional  advertising  increased:  It  was  up 
about  8%,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA). 

In  1994,  newspapers  could  still  claim 
to  command  the  largest  share  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  of  any  medium  —  23% 
of  all  U.S.  advertising. 

Wall  Street  began  to  warm  up  to 
newspaper  stocks  again,  although  not 
nearly  as  affectionately  as  most  publish¬ 
ers  would  have  liked. 

Newspaper  properties  began  to  move 
again.  Indeed,  there  was  a  small-sized 
revival  of  the  mid-1980s  blockbuster 
newspaper  sales.  On  the  other  hand, 
circulations  fell  throughout  the  year  for 
the  nation’s  biggest  newspapers. 

And  the  long-dreaded  newsprint 
price  crunch  began  to  close  in  on  news¬ 
papers  by  the  end  of  1994. 

The  price  of  a  metric  ton  of 
newsprint  soared  33%  in  1994  to  about 
$550.  Predictions  of  a  $600  roll  by  the 
middle  of  1995  were  rife  as  the  year 
closed. 

For  newspapers,  which  typically 
spend  upwards  of  20%  of  their  operat¬ 
ing  costs  on  newsprint  alone,  the  ag¬ 
gressive  pricing  looks  to  be  the  disaster 
predicted  two  years  ago  by  industry 
leaders  such  as  Tribune  Co.  chairman 
and  CEO  Charles  T.  Brumback. 

To  prepare  for  this  irresistible 


crunch,  some  papers,  such  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Miami  Herald,  an¬ 
nounced  layoffs  that  reached  through 
their  buildings  and  into  the  news¬ 
rooms. 

And  1994  proved  a  fatal  year  for  a 
few  papers. 

The  year  was  only  14  days  old  when 
the  first  one  fell:  After  143  years,  the 
Sacramento  Union  ceased  publication 
with  a  final  front-page  headline  that 
read,  “We’re  history.” 


At  times,  O.J.  Simpson  trial  judge 
Lance  Ito  seemed  by  his  comments  and 
threats  to  be  presiding  over  a  trial  of  the 
press,  and  not  that  of  a  former  football 
star. 


On  June  16,  the  102-year-old  Ox¬ 
nard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier  folded. 

Eleven  days  later,  the  90-year-old 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  was  shuttered 
by  Garden  State  Newspapers  without 
even  a  chance  to  display  a  bittersweet 
goodbye  headline. 

A  brief  and  unusual  newspaper  war 
in  the  tiny  town  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


—  population  5,500  —  ended  with  a 
fatality:  The  112-year-old  Shenandoah 
Evening  Sentinel  was  bought  and  fold¬ 
ed  by  its  upstart  rival,  the  Valley  News. 

A  nation  of 
press  bashers? 

In  addition  to  this  mixed  economic 
situation,  Americans  themselves  also 
delivered  a  good-news,  bad-news  mes¬ 
sage  to  newspapers. 

On  the  one  hand,  fully  128  million 


Americans,  or  69%  of  all  adults,  read  a 
Sunday  paper  every  week.  By  contrast, 
all  three  major  network  evening  news 
shows  draw  a  combined  audience  of  just 
41  million  viewers. 

Yet  Americans  spend  far  more  time 
—  nearly  100  more  hours  each  year  — 
listening  to  recorded  music  than  they 
do  reading  the  paper. 

And  Americans  are  not  particularly 
loyal  readers,  either.  An  NAA  study 
late  in  the  year  found  that  annual  sub¬ 
scription  churn  levels  at  big  metro  pa¬ 
pers  climb  as  high  as  70%. 

Even  more  worrisome,  public  disgust 
with  the  news  media  in  general  has 
never  been  more  palpable  than  it  was  in 

1994. 

Americans  may  sit  in  front  of  their 
TV  sets,  hour  after  hour,  enraptured  by 
the  details  of  the  O.J.  Simpson  murder 
trial  or  Susan  Smith’s  killing  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  or  Heidi  Fleiss’  prostitution  trial, 
but  they  feel  somehow  shameful  be¬ 
cause  of  it. 

And  they  blame  that  feeling  on  “the 
media”  —  television,  supermarket 
tabloid,  newspaper,  all  are  held  in  equal 
disregard. 

And  plenty  of  forces  were  urging  on 
this  press-bashing. 

At  times,  for  example,  judge  Lance 
Ito  seemed  by  his  comments  and  threats 
to  be  presiding  over  a  trial  of  the  press, 
and  not  that  of  a  former  football  star. 

In  the  summer’s  hit  movie,  The 
Client,  a  reporter  from  the  fictional 
Memphis  Standard  is  seen  distorting  the 
truth  and  jeopardizing  a  boy’s  life  to  get 
a  story.  Audiences  cheered  a  scene  in 
which  a  judge  —  acting,  undoubtedly, 
against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  U.S. 
and  Tennessee  constitutions  —  throws 
the  reporter  out  of  a  hearing,  after 
threatening  him  with  jail  just  for  show¬ 
ing  up  in  the  courtroom. 

Even  some  journalists  share  much  of 
the  public’s  contempt. 

In  fact,  one  such  critic  is  no  less  a 
journalism  icon  than  Carl  Bernstein, 
whose  Watergate  exposes  with  col¬ 
league  Bob  Woodward  supposedly 
launched  thousands  of  young  journal¬ 
ists  into  careers  as  ink-stained  wretch¬ 
es. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  convention 
last  fall,  Bernstein  said  the  mainstream 
press  had  become  “bastardized  and 
dominated  by  .  .  .  Idiot  Culture. 

“We  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
being  porn  publishers  or  the  equivalent 
of  it,”  Bernstein  said. 


In  this  process  of  reinvention,  newspapers  — 
sometimes  with  careful  planning  and  sometimes 
haphazardly  —  moved  to  change  their  content, 
their  employee  demographics  and  their  product 
mixes,  to  prevail,  or  just  survive,  in  an 
economy  and  culture  that  is  evolving  in  an 
uncertain  direction. 
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In  a  speech  to  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  last 
fall,  former  Washington  Post  reporter 
Carl  Bernstein  said  the  mainstream 
press  had  become  "bastardized  and 
dominated  by  ..  .  Idiot  Culture.” 

The  “appallini:  condition  of  so  much 
of  our  journalism,”  he  added,  “has  more 
to  do  with  our  own  abdication  of  re¬ 
sponsibility”  than  any  government  fiat. 

The  mainstream  press’  increasing 
embrace  of  sleaze  is  destroying  its  credi¬ 
bility,  the  investigative  reporter  said. 

Office  discontent 

Even  in  the  newspaper  office,  the 
mood  was  mixed. 

A  major  survey  of  industry  execu¬ 
tives,  conducted  by  the  Foundation  for 
American  Communications  and  Amer-' 
ican  Opinion  Research  Inc.,  found  that 
while  publishers  were  generally  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  future  of  newspapers, 
editors  were  the  most  pessimistic. 

Overall,  however,  only  one  in  four 
newspaper  executives  rated  the  industry 
as  “very  healthy.”  About  the  same  num¬ 
ber  complained  about  low  pay  and  said 
their  own  opportunities  for  personal 
growth  were  limited. 

Twenty  percent  of  industry  execu¬ 
tives  contended  that  hard  work  is  not 
rewarded  at  their  papers. 

Some  journalists  apparently  feel  that 
way,  too,  as  evidenced  by  the  unusual 
level  of  labor  discontent  that  surfaced 
in  1994. 

In  November,  2,600  employees  in 
nine  unions  walked  off  their  jobs  at  the 
jointly  operated  San  Francisco  Chroni' 
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cle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  bitter,  two-week  strike  was 
fought  using  both  low  and  high-tech 
tactics.  For  instance,  management  and 
the  unions  each  published  an  online 
electronic  paper  during  the  work  stop¬ 
page. 

More  traditionally,  each  side  accused 
the  other  of  violence,  and  several  vehi¬ 
cles  were  vandalized. 

A  striker  also  was  killed,  electrocuted 
while  apparently  trying  to  cut  power  to 
a  newspaper  distribution  center. 

Additionally,  in  November,  pressmen 
at  Southam  Inc.’s  Vancouver  Sun  and 
the  Province  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
walked  off  their  jobs,  leading  to  a  lock¬ 
out  of  more  than  1,000  other  unionized 
workers. 

After  nine  days,  the  dispute  was  set¬ 
tled  with  a  new,  five-year  agreement. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  Newspaper  Guild 
members  took  their  paper  to  the  brink 
of  a  strike  Nov.  7,  but  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  new,  three-year  contract 
with  the  tabloid’s  new  owners. 

In  St.  Louis,  Guild  members  reached 
agreement  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  December  on  a  new  contract, 
after  more  than  18  months  of  glacially 
paced  negotiations.  Eschewing  strike 
votes  or  more  traditional  tactics,  the 
Guild  hired  an  activist  experienced  in 
“corporate  campaigns”  and  held  infor¬ 
mation  pickets  at  high-profile  commu¬ 
nity  events. 

Guild  members  at  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  continued  their  negoti¬ 
ations  as  the  year  ended.  In  September, 


In  November,  Newsday  announced  the 
departure  of  its  longtime  publisher, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Robert  Johnson,  on  the  same  day  that 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
released  figures  showing  the  Long 
Island  tabloid  and  its  New  York  version 
had  the  steepest  circulation  drop  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  papers. 

ly-owned  Park  Communications  Inc. 
was  sold  during  1994. 

Two  investors  with  no  experience  in 
newspapers,  Donald  Tomlin  and  Gary 
Knapp,  bought  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.-based 
chain  for  a  whopping  $711  million,  a 
multiple  of  about  22  times  earnings  that 


In  addition  to  this  mixed  economic  situation, 
Americans  themselves  also  delivered  a  good-news, 
bad-news  message  to  newspapers. 


members  overwhelmingly  rejected  the 
company’s  “last  and  final  offer.”  Guild 
president  Frank  Santafede  said  in  late 
December  that  management  had  made 
a  “second  final  offer”  and  that  some 
progress  was  being  made. 

Big  sales 

If  this  union  activity  signaled  a  new 
restiveness  in  the  newsroom,  it  certain¬ 
ly  wasn’t  scaring  off  new  owners. 

Newspapers  were  hot  properties  in 
1994,  and  there  were  some  blockbuster 
sales. 

In  the  year’s  biggest  maneuver,  fami¬ 


recalled  the  heyday  of  newspapers’ 
prices  in  the  mid-1980s. 

Park  publishes  106  papers  in  21  states 
and  owns  22  radio  stations  and  nine 
television  stations. 

Morris  Communications  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  spent  $275  million  to  buy  another 
historic,  family-owned  chain,  Stauffer 
Communications. 

Stauffer  owned  20  daily  newspapers 
in  12  states,  including  the  flagship 
63,500-circulation  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal.  The  sale  also  included  eight 
weeklies  and  shoppers,  and  the  nation¬ 
ally  circulated  papers  Grit  and  Capper’s. 


\ 


Stauffer  owned  extensive  broadcasting 
properties,  including  seven  television 
stations,  four  radio  stations  and  several 
radio  networks. 

After  buying  smaller,  monopoly  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Midwest,  Hollinger  Inc.’s 
American  Publishing  Co.  unit  entered 
a  big-city  competitive  market,  with  the 
$180-million  cash  purchase  March  31  of 
the  535,000-circulation  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Then,  nearly  nine  months  later,  on 
Dec.  23,  American  bought  from  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  the  56,000-circulation 
Chicago  Daily  Southtoiun,  its  400,000- 
circulation,  free-distribution  shopper 
and  its  commercial  printing  operation. 
The  price  was  $39.1  million  in  cash,  be¬ 
fore  post-closing  adjustments. 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  Ltd. 
in  February  sold  the  Boston  Herald  to 
its  publisher,  Patrick  Purcell. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed,  although 
published  reports  put  the  price  between 
$10  million  and  $20  million.  The  sale 
allowed  Murdoch  to  acquire  WFXT-TV 
in  Boston  for  his  expanding  Fox  Televi¬ 
sion  network. 

Also  in  the  Boston  area.  Fidelity 
Capital  announced  in  December  that  it 
had  agreed  to  buy  three  dailies  and  11 
weeklies  from  Harte-Hanks  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Gannett,  an  active  buyer  of  news- 


foundered  because  of  indications  the 
federal  government  intends  to  tighten 
cable  regulations  that  had  been  growing 
looser. 

But  electronic  publishing  is  not  just 
for  media  giants. 

Newspapers  such  as  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette  and  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  &  Observer  are  among  the  many 
small  and  medium-sized  papers  that  of¬ 
fer  online  versions  of  their  printed 
product. 

And  the  New  York  Times,  which  now 
earns  just  10%  of  its  revenue  from  elec¬ 
tronic  media,  announced  late  in  the 
year  that  it,  too,  would  become  much 
more  involved  in  electronics. 

As  a  first  step,  the  paper  in  Decem¬ 
ber  announced  it  had  renegotiated  its 
agreement  with  Mead  Data  Central  to 
allow  the  newspaper  to  package  its  in¬ 
formation  in  more  electronic  forms. 


Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  Ltd.  in 
February  sold  the  Boston  Herald  to  its 
publisher,  Patrick  Purcell. 


Public  journalism 
Going  online  was  just  one  of  the 
ways  newspapers  attempted  to  stay  in 
Big  chains  such  as  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  touch  with  their  changing  markets  in 
and  Tribune  Co.  continued  to  invest  in  1994. 

—  or  buy  outright  —  electronic  ser-  One  especially  popular  strategy  was 
vices,  ranging  from  encyclopedias  on  to  adopt  a  movement  that  has  become 
CD-ROM  to  grocery-ordering  services  known  as  public  journalism  or  civic 
to  country  music  videos  to  cable  TV  journalism. 

properties.  jfj  public  journalism,  newspapers  be- 

The  biggest  of  these  transactions  come  directly  involved  in  trying  to  solve 


As  impressive  as  these  sales  were,  even  more 
industry  attention  was  focused  on  creating,  or 
forging  alliances  with,  electronic  information 
services. 


papers  in  the  boom  years  of  the  1980s, 
sold  a  paper  in  1994.  The  Omaha 
World-Herald  Co.  bought  the  Record  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  for  a  reported  $75  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash. 

And,  in  1994,  Roseanne  and  Tom 
Arnold  —  the  entertainers  whose  cele¬ 
brated  marriage  broke  up  noisily  during 
the  year  —  got  out  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

They  sold  the  chain  of  five  small 
Iowa  weeklies  they  bought  in  1993  to  a 
company  run  by  his  family. 


took  place  between  two  newspaper 
companies  when  Cox  Enterprises  Inc. 
agreed  in  June  to  buy  Times  Mirror 
Co.’s  cable  television  operations  in  a 
cash  and  stock  transaction  valued  at 
$2.3  billion. 

Cox,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  newspapers,  was  also 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  year’s 
biggest  multimedia  disappointments. 

In  April,  Cox  and  Southwestern  Bell 
Corp.  called  off  their  deal  to  create  a 
$4.9-billion  cable  television  partner¬ 
ship. 

The  merger  between  a  newspaper 
company  and  a  regional  Bell  operating 
company  (RBOC)  —  natural  enemies 
in  the  mythology  of  a  dwindling  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  industry  leaders  — 


Media  alliances 

As  impressive  as  these  sales  were, 
even  more  industry  attention  was  fo¬ 
cused  on  creating,  or  forging  alliances 
with,  electronic  information  services. 
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1994  Ends 

On  High  Note 

Outlook  for  1995  ad  spending  is  good,  but  below  1994  growth, 
as  soaring  newsprint  prices  cloud  the  profit  picture 


by  Qeorge  Qanieau 

FINANCIALLY,  1994  WAS  by  all  ac¬ 
counts  a  very  good  year,  indeed,  to  be 
in  newspaper  publishing. 

Spending  on  newspaper  advertising 
was  expected  to  finish  the  year  at  $39 
billion  —  8%  ahead  of  1993  —  includ¬ 
ing  local  ad  spending  up  7.2%  to  $30.4 
billion,  and  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  budgeted  to  rise  8%. 

With  quarterly  growth  in  total  U.S. 
ad  spending  accelerating  as  1994  pro¬ 
gressed,  last  year’s  7.9%  increase  — 
well  ahead  of  economic  growth  of  6.1% 
(including  inflation)  and  sharply 
ahead  of  predictions  made  a  year  earli¬ 
er  —  marked  the  first  time  since  1987 
that  ad  spending  increased  as  a  share 
of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP).  Ad 
spending  rose  to  2.21%  of  GDP,  from 
2.18%. 

The  fourth  quarter  was  running 
stronger  still,  executives  of  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies  told  ana¬ 
lysts  at  the  annual  Paine  Webber  Media 
Conference  in  New  York  in  December. 

Combined  with  the  lowest  news¬ 
print  prices  in  years  and  several  years 
of  trimming  expenses  and  staffs,  in¬ 
creased  ad  spending  is  expected  to 
translate  into  20%  higher  profits  for 
the  nation’s  largest  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  analysts  estimate,  despite  margin¬ 
ally  lower  circulations  as  single-copy 
sales  suffered  from  the  baseball  strike 
and  bad  weather. 

After  recovery  emerged  more  slowly 
than  expected  from  the  1991-92  reces¬ 
sionary  period,  one  of  the  worst  news¬ 
paper  slumps  since  World  War  II, 
newspapers  last  year  showed  healthy 
increases  in  advertising  revenue,  led  by 
economically  sensitive  classified,  espe¬ 
cially  help-wanted  and  automotive. 

Buoyed  by  retail  sales  about  7% 
higher  last  year  than  in  1993,  retail  ad 
spending  in  newspapers  showed  signs 
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Robert  Coen 


of  renewal  after  both  a  cyclical  slump 
and  long-term  changes  in  the  way 
stores  market  their  goods. 

“We  now  feel  that  the  better- than- 
forecast  results  are  primarily  a  confir¬ 
mation  that  the  long-delayed  advertis¬ 
ing  recovery  is  now  in  place,”  Robert 
Coei.,  ad  forecaster  for  McCann-Erick- 
son  Worldwide  in  New  York,  said  at 
the  conference.  His  forecast  a  year  ear¬ 
lier  underestimated  growth  in  1994  ad 
spending  by  25%. 

Coen  expected  ad  spending  to  re¬ 
main  strong  in  1995,  but  at  the  slower 
pace  of  6.8%  —  including  newspaper 
ad  spending  up  7.5%  and  a  “big  im¬ 
provement”  in  retail  spending  —  again 
ahead  of  projected  economic  growth  of 
5.7%. 

He  interpreted  the  delayed  recovery 
as  a  harbinger  of  “continued  expansion 
in  advertising  through  the  rest  of  this 
century”  and  said  there  were  signs  that 


promotional  spending  was  shifting 
back  to  traditional  advertising. 

Joy  in  the  newspaper  business  was 
muted,  however,  because  low  news¬ 
print  prices  are  beginning  to  swing 
sharply  upward  —  25%  to  30%  higher 
to  $600  to  $650  a  ton,  later  this  year, 
compared  with  $411  at  the  start  of 
1993  —  a  jump  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
president  Tony  Ridder  called  the  steep¬ 
est  in  his  32-year  newspaper  career. 

Since  low  demand  and  abundant 
supplies  started  to  prevail  in  the  late 
1980s,  newsprint  manufacturers  have 
chalked  up  billions  of  dollars  in  com¬ 
bined  losses.  Now  they  are  regaining 
control  of  prices  and  are  by  all  esti¬ 
mates  expected  to  exact  payback. 

Taking  into  account  that  newsprint 
is  the  second  largest  expense  after  pay¬ 
roll,  accounting  for  approximately 
20%  of  a  typical  newspaper’s  expenses, 
the  price  spike  means  big  money, 
adding  $80  million  to  $100  million  to 
Knight -Ridder’s  1995  budget. 

“What  goes  around  comes  around, 
and  it  is  the  newsprint  manufacturers’ 
turn,”  said  Jerry  Tilis,  Knight-Ridder 
marketing  vice  president. 

In  response,  newspapers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  prices  to  advertisers  and 
readers  while  containing  payroll  and 
other  costs.  That  means  staff  cuts,  hir¬ 
ing  freezes,  small  pay  increases,  and 
tight  news  holes. 

Despite  earnings  gains  twice  those 
of  other  public  companies,  newspaper 
stock  prices  were  running  10%  below 
year-ago  prices,  while  other  stocks 
were  off  only  1%.  As  a  result,  most 
public  newspaper  companies  were  ag¬ 
gressively  repurchasing  their  own 
shares. 

Newspapers  also  disclosed  stepped- 
up  activity  on  the  electronic  front  — 
what  is  loosely  referred  to  as  the  new 
media  frontier,  encompassing  CD- 
ROMs,  online  information  services. 
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transactional  services,  computet  shop¬ 
ping,  and  advanced  cable  TV  services. 

While  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
players,  notably  Tribune  Co.  chairman 
and  CEO  Charles  Brumback,  admitted 
that  such  ventures  won’t  return  sub¬ 
stantive  profits  for  some  time,  even 
holdouts  such  as  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  and  Gannett  Co.  took  major  steps 
to  prepare  for  a  new  generation  of  elec¬ 
tronic  communications. 


Gannett  said  it  was  forming  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  explore  electronic  services, 
and  the  Times  Co.  said  it  would  spend 
$30  million  to  $40  million  over  the 
next  few  years  on  such  services,  includ¬ 
ing  an  online  service  at  the  Boston 
Globe,  electronic  New  York  Times  clas¬ 
sified  ads  and  more  at  its  regional 
dailies. 

After  two  sales  of  newspaper  groups 
last  year.  Park  and  Stauffer,  brought 
high  prices,  there  was  little  talk  of  buy¬ 
ing  newspapers.  Instead,  most  of  the 
newspaper  companies  were  touting 
strong  results  from  their  rebounding  lo¬ 
cal  TV  stations. 

The  Times  Co.,  overwhelmingly  de¬ 


pendent  on  print  media  for  its  busi¬ 
ness,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  spend  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion 
on  TV  stations  and  cable  programming 
businesses  over  the  next  six  years. 

Newspaper  executives  expressed 
hope  that  the  Newspaper  National 
Network  (NNN),  the  industry’s  long- 
sought,  one  order/one  bill  system  for 
national  advertisers  to  buy  space  in 
newspapers  coast  to  coast,  would  re¬ 


verse  newspapers’  declining  share  of 
the  national  advertising  pie.  In  a 
decade  it  has  shrunk  to  5%,  from  10%. 

There  was  also  hope  that  this  year’s 
14%  postal  rate  hikes  for  direct  mailers 
could  return  some  advertising  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Despite  cost  increases  and  new  in¬ 
vestments,  several  companies  predict¬ 
ed  higher  ad  sper  ’"ng  would  lift  earn¬ 
ings  again  this  \  r,  but  behind  last 
year’s  pace. 

Tilis  projected  newspaper  circulation 
revenue  to  rise  3%  in  1994  on  slightly 
lower  daily  and  Sunday  circulation, 
and  1995  circulation  revenue  to  rise 
similarly,  with  fractional  circulation 


declines. 

Using  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NAA)  forecasts,  he  predict¬ 
ed  newspaper  ad  spending  to  grow 
7.3%  this  year,  including  retail  up  5%, 
general  up  over  6%,  and  classified 
leading  the  pack  with  a  gain  of  8%  or 
more. 

Pulitzer  Publishing 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  reported 
strongest  earnings  this  year  from  its 
nine  TV  stations,  bolstered  by  two  ac¬ 
quired  last  year.  While  the  company  de¬ 
rives  64%  of  its  revenues  from  its  three 
newspapers,  headed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  TV  stations  generate 
65%  of  cash  flow,  said  chairman  and 
CEO  Michael  Pulitzer.  Its  two  new  sta¬ 
tions  did  so  well  that  the  company  ex¬ 
pected  the  1993  acquisitions  would  not 
dilute  1994  earnings. 

While  ad  linage  at  all  three  papers 
was  growing  through  three  quarters  of 
1994,  cutting  costs  was  the  major  focus, 
said  Nicholas  Penniman  IV,  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of  newspapers. 

Post-Dispatch  mechanical  shifts  have 
declined  nearly  40%  as  a  result  of  labor 
contracts  signed  in  1990-91,  with  part- 
time  workers  filling  the  void.  A  virtual 
hiring  freeze  is  in  place  at  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  while  the  Daily  Southtown  in 
suburban  Chicago  is  reducing  staffing. 

The  Southtou'n  was  sold  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  American  Publishing  Co.  for 
$31.9  million. 

An  eight-year  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tract  was  overwhelmingly  ratified  Dec. 


Joy  in  the  newspaper  business  was  muted) 
however,  because  low  newsprint  prices  are 
beginning  to  swing  sharply  upward  —  25%  to  30% 
higher  to  $600  to  $650  a  ton  later  this  year, 
compared  with  $411  at  the  start  of  1993. 
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10  by  a  show  of  hands.  Penniman  told 
analysts  the  pact  achieves  all  of  man¬ 
agement’s  major  objectives.  Separately, 
he  said  the  pact  includes  job  buyouts 
and  greater  management  flexibility, 
while  guaranteeing  jobs  for  the  duration 
of  the  agreement. 

The  deal  affects  525  mostly  white- 
collar  employees,  replaces  a  contract 
that  expired  in  March  1993  and  com¬ 
pletes  contracts  with  all  the  paper’s  11 
unions.  It  calls  for  weekly  raises  of  $25 
the  first  year,  $20  the  second  year  and 
varying  percentage  raises  thereafter, 
plus  signing  bonuses  of  $1,000  immedi¬ 
ately  and  $600  in  1996.  Current  weekly 
pay  ranges  from  $413  for  a  cleaner  to 
top  minimum  of  $933  for  a  reporter. 

“It  was  not  as  good  as  we  might  have 
wanted,  but  1  think  we  came  out  OK,’’ 
union  president  Joe  Pollack  said. 

Penniman  called  newsprint  prices  — 
projected  to  grow  from  $411  in  January 
1994  to  $548  in  January  1995,  $600  by 
midyear  and  possibly  to  the  newsprint 
manufacturers’  goal  of  $650  by  year’s 
end  —  a  “commodity  price  spike.”  He 
expected  the  long-term  transaction 
price  for  large  buyers  to  range  between 
$600  and  $650  a  metric  ton,  more  for 
small  buyers. 

In  anticipation  of  higher  newsprint 
prices,  all  three  Pulitzer  papers  have 
raised  ad  rates  4%  to  7%  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  for  this  year.  Projecting  news¬ 
paper  costs  to  grow  in  the  very  low  sin- 
gle-digit  range  this  year,  excluding 
newsprint,  Penniman  rejected  “Dracon¬ 
ian  measures”  like  cutting  news  holes, 
which  could  affect  newspaper  quality. 


Instead,  he  charted  a  strategy  of  “ag¬ 
gressive”  circulation  building  and  ex¬ 
tending  newspaper  franchises  with  elec¬ 
tronic  enhancements. 

Using  detailed  databases  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  nonsubscribers,  Pulitzer 
papers  are  committed  to  targeting,  Pen¬ 
niman  said.  That  includes  zoned  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  and  total-mar¬ 
ket-coverage  advertising. 


“We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  of¬ 
fering  address-specific  delivery  of  ads, 
circulars  and  particularly  product  sam¬ 
ples  —  which  we  think  has  a  great  po¬ 
tential  as  a  new  revenue  source,”  he 
said. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  which  lost  over 
2%  of  circulation  as  of  September,  has 
identified  “major  areas  of  weakness” 
and  is  addressing  them,  Penniman  said, 
in  part  through  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Post-Dispatch  is  planning  to  re¬ 
launch  its  three-year-old  PostLink  on¬ 
line  service,  using  software  from  Delphi 
Internet  Services.  In  Tucson,  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Star  plans  to  launch  its  StarNet 
service  this  year.  Both  are  operated  in 
conjunction  with  joint-operating- 
agreement  partners,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers  and  Gannett  Co.,  respectively. 


Michael  Pulitzer  anticipated  1995 
earnings  to  grow  but  not  at  the  pace  of 
this  year  —  net  income  up  64% 
through  nine  months,  excluding  ac¬ 
counting  changes. 

Multimedia 

Multimedia  expected  to  finish  1994 
with  per-share  earnings  about  $2,  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.60  in  1993,  excluding  un¬ 


usual  items,  said  Bob  Hamby,  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer. 

Newspapers  were  expected  to  wind 
up  1994  with  newspaper  cash  flow  15% 
to  17%  above  a  year  before. 

Multimedia’s  investment  in  the  Talk 
Channel  on  cable  TV  will  add  up  to  $8 
million  in  cash  flow  losses,  or  120  a 
share,  in  1994,  with  red  ink  growing  to 
nearly  $20  million  this  year  before  the 
channel  generates  positive  cash  flow  in 
1998  and  payback  by  tbe  year  2000. 

The  company’s  11  daily  and  49 
nondaily  papers  are  headed  by  the 
Greenville,  S.C.,  News-Piedmont, 
whose  market  is  being  boosted  by  a  new 
BMW  auto-assembly  plant  nearby. 
Through  September,  combined  ad 
linage,  led  by  classified,  was  11%  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.  (continues) 


He  said  Multimedia  was  trying  to  buy  the 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  Herald-Journal,  just  east  of 
Greenville,  from  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
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The  company  is  selling  its  last  radio 
station  and  retains  five  TV  stations.  Its 
biggest  problem  is  holding  market  share 
in  talk  shows,  where  it  faces  increasing 
competition. 

This  year,  while  some  companies  are 
budgeting  for  25%  to  30%  higher 


company’s  cable  operations  and  was 
elected  chairman  and  CEO  in  June, 
outlined  plans  to  invest  $150  million  in 
fiber-optic  cable  to  give  cable  TV  sys¬ 
tems  at  least  110  channels.  It  also  is  in¬ 
vesting  in  expanding  its  home  alarm 
systems  through  acquisitions  this  year. 


Brumback  said  Tribune  Co/s  investment  in  the 
newsprint  manufacturer  Quno  will  significantly 
lower  the  impact  of  price  increases  in  Tribune  Co. 
newspapers. 


newsprint  expenses.  Multimedia  said  it 
believes  it  can  limit  the  increase  to 
20%. 

President  and  chief  operating  officer 
Doug  Greenlaw  said  newspapers  will  in¬ 
crease  home  delivery  prices  and  will 
“very  aggressively”  boost  ad  rates  this 
year.  With  its  newspapers  generating 
some  of  the  highest  margins  in  the 
business,  around  33%,  he  said.  Multi- 
media  has  more  leeway. 

Strategically,  Multimedia  is  exploring 
partnerships  with  cable  operators  in  its 
three  largest  newspaper  markets: 
Greenville,  S.C.;  Asheville,  N.C.;  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.  It  intends  to  extend 
its  newspaper  franchises  electronically 
through  audiotex  and  through  the 
Cox/BellSouth  consortium,  which 
plans  to  market  classified  and  Yellow 
Page  advertising  via  phone  lines. 

Don  Sbarra,  who  helped  build  the 


Rising  prices  make  it  unlikely  Multi- 
media  will  find  a  worthwhile  newspaper 
acquisition,  Sbarra  said,  but  it  wants  to 
buy  or  trade  for  newspapers  near  its  ex¬ 
isting  papers  or  in  markets  where  it  op¬ 
erates  cable  systems.  He  said  Multime¬ 
dia  was  trying  to  buy  the  Spartanburg, 
S.C.,  Herald'] ournal,  just  east  of 
Greenville,  from  the  New  York  Times 
Co. 

“That  will  create  some  real  magic  for 
us  if  we  can  get  that  done,”  he  said. 

Separately,  Times  Co.  president 
Lance  Primis  declined  to  comment. 

Multimedia  is  also  seeking  a  partner 
with  whom  to  combine  its  430,000-sub¬ 
scriber  cable  systems,  and  has  talked 
with  several  potential  spouses.  In  the 
future,  the  home-alarm  business  offers 
chances  for  fastest  growth,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  poses  the  greatest  problems, 
he  said. 


Knight-Ridder 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  expects  to  chalk 
up  record  1994  earnings,  president  Tony 
Ridder  said,  far  better  than  anticipated 
a  year  earlier,  with  revenue  up  about  7% 
to  $2.6  billion,  including  newspaper  rev¬ 
enue  up  5%  to  $2.1  billion. 

The  Miami-based  company  projected 
1994  net  earnings  of  $3.15  to  $3.20  a 
share,  up  17%  to  19%  from  1993,  and 
overall  profit  margin  of  13%,  compared 
with  11.6%  a  year  before. 

Cashing  in  on  cost  controls  installed 
during  a  three-year  ad  slump,  Knight- 
Ridder’s  28  newspapers  expected  20% 
higher  1994  profits  on  ad  revenue  6%  to 
6.5%  higher.  Classified  revenue,  up  over 
10%,  led  all  categories,  with  general  7% 
higher  and  retail  up  about  3%.  Circula¬ 
tion  revenue  was  expected  to  finish  2% 
to  2.5%  higher,  based  on  price  increas¬ 
es,  since  circulations  showed  gains  and 
losses. 

Business  information  services,  includ¬ 
ing  Dialog,  raised  1994  revenues  15%  to 
$515  million,  nearly  two-fifths  from  for¬ 
eign  customers. 

1994  earnings  include  provisions  for 
job  buyouts  and  for  a  giant  libel  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
The  judgment  stems  from  a  1990  suit  in 
which  a  former  prosecutor  won  at  trial 
$2.5  million  in  compensatory  damages 
and  $31.5  million  in  punitive  damages. 
An  appeals  court  affirmed  the  decision 
in  November  but  lowered  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  to  $21.5  million.  While  continuing 
its  appeal,  Knight-Ridder  said  it  will 
bolster  its  liability  reserves  but  hasn’t 
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decided  how  much  to  set  aside  from  faster  revenue  growth  and  costs  lower  in  newsprint,  are  projected  to  rise  3%, 
1994.  many  areas.  The  paper  recently  an-  with  staffing  unchanged. 

Ross  Jones,  senior  vice  president  and  nounced  job  cuts.  Were  it  not  for  efforts  to  raise  new 

chief  financial  officer,  anticipated  1995  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  the  revenues  —  expected  to  generate  $20 
earnings  “well  above”  last  year,  on  rev-  company’s  second  largest  profit  contrib-  million  this  year  —  costs  and  staffing 
enue  7%  to  8%  higher.  utor,  enjoyed  low  double-digit  profit  would  have  been  cut  significantly,  he 

After  spending  slightly  less  on  growth  last  year  after  several  soft  years,  said, 
newsprint  last  year  than  in  1993,  Ad  revenue  gained  7%,  including  clas-  As  an  incentive,  50%  of  publishers’ 
Knight-Ridder  expected  1995  price  sified  up  10%  and  16%  higher  help-  1994  bonuses  depend  on  reaching  rev- 
hikes  of  25%  —  or  over  30%  if  the  an-  wanted.  Operating  costs  increased  6%.  enue  goals. 

nounced  March  increase  stands  —  Higher  revenue  growth  and  “re-  Knight-Ridder  expected  an  improv- 
could  add  a  whopping  $100  million  to  spectable”  profit  gains  were  expected  ing  1995  economy  to  generate  6%  to 
newspaper  costs  this  year.  this  year.  7%  higher  revenues,  including  retail  ad- 


In  several  steps  into  new  technology,  in  December 
the  company  formed  Gannett  Media  Technologies 
(GMT),  a  unit  designed  to  develop  and  sell 
software-based  products  for  newspapers. 


New  adventures  in  media  will  con¬ 
tinue,  he  said,  although  in  the  short 
term  they  won’t  generate  major  rev¬ 
enues:  San  Jose’s  Mercury  Center  on¬ 
line  newspaper,  Philadelphia’s  TV  news 
show  previewing  the  next  day’s  paper, 
and  the  Information  Design  Laboratory 
in  Boulder,  Colo.  Ridder  said  the  com- 
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pany  is  hedging  its  bets  that,  in  the  fu-  ume  grew  4%  at  the  regional  papers,  all  By  renegotiating  its  agreement  with 
ture,  information  will  be  delivered  in  but  one  of  which  earned  more  money  the  new  owner  of  the  Mead  Data  on- 
many  different  ways.  It  is  looking  for  last  year,  with  properties  in  Florida  and  line  service,  Reed  Elsevier,  Primis  ex- 
new  newspaper-TV  tie-ins.  the  Carolinas  especially  strong.  peered  the  Times  to  double  its  money 

Capital  spending  is  increasing  to  The  company  announced  plans  to  from  that  source  in  eight  years.  The 
$100  million  this  year,  from  $80  mil-  spend  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion  on  TV  new  arrangement  greatly  expands  the 
lion,  and  includes  press  projects  in  stations,  cable  programming  businesses  Times’  rights  to  use  its  own  content 
Akron,  Miami  and  a  possible  office  ren-  and  new  media  over  the  next  six  years,  electronically. 

ovation  in  Miami.  President  and  chief  operating  officer  Primis  said  he  saw  increasingly  strong 

Lance  Primis  promised  increased  invest-  links  between  newspapers  and  TV  sta- 
New  York  Times  Co.  ment  —  probably  $30  million  to  $40  tions,  since  both  focus  largely  on  local 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  anticipated  million  worth  over  three  years  —  in  news  and  advertising. 

1994  net  earnings  of  about  $1  a  share,  emerging  electronic  media,  including  Times  Co.  executives  from  both  me- 
compared  with  9l0  a  share  in  1993,  ex-  “the  dynamic  use  of  the  unique  data-  dia  are  working  together,  he  said, 
eluding  special  items  from  both  years.  base  and  archives  from  all  our  industry-  adding  that  he  would  not  be  surprised 
The  company  predicted  1994  profits  leading  properties.”  to  see  the  company’s  regional  papers 

from  the  New  York  Times,  Boston  Globe  Activities  include:  a  cable  news  pro-  providing  content  to  TV  stations,  as  the 
and  28  regional  papers  would  jump  by  gram,  now  testing  at  Lenfest  Cable  in  Globe  did  recently  by  collaborating 
about  one-third,  to  between  $190  mil-  Pennsylvania,  that  combines  Associated  with  three  local  stations  on  a  documen- 
lion  and  $205  million.  Projections  Press,  New  York  Times  News  Service  tary  about  the  tribulations  young  peo- 
called  for  its  other  business  segments  and  local  newspaper  reports;  CD-ROMs  pie  face. 

also  to  lift  earnings,  including  the  mag-  with  CBS;  online  classified  services  at  Chief  financial  officer  David  Gorham 
azine  group,  which  sold  its  women’s  the  Times  and  Globe  and  regional  pa-  said  that  through  cost  controls,  higher 
magazines  and  British  golf  magazines  pers;  and  newspapers  cooperating  with  ad  rates,  “aggressive”  circulation  pricing 
last  year.  TV  stations  on  programming.  The  strat-  and  new  revenues,  the  company  expect- 

Projections  called  for  the  Times  to  egy  calls  for  developing  electronic  ser-  ed  higher  earnings  this  year,  even  after 
finish  1994  with  ad  volume  up  3%,  and  vices  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  investing  in  new  ventures  and  paying 
ad  revenue  up  6%,  and  the  Globe  to  lift  expanding  applications  as  systems  an  expected  $70  million  more  for 
volume  6%  and  revenue  7%.  Ad  vol-  emerge.  newsprint. 


Introducing  EyeQ  :  The  quantum  leap  in  information  retrievahhat's  first  to  combine  global  scope  with  intuitive,  eas^ 
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Primis  said  the  company  would  not 
cut  news  staffs  or  news  holes,  and  might 
even  add  news  columns  in  the  Globe 
and  Times. 

Ad  reven  ue  this  year  was  expected  to 
grow  modestly,  mainly  from  rate  in¬ 
creases  averaging  4%  to  6%. 

Executives  expected  Times  ad  volume 
to  grow  only  slightly,  and  the  Globe  to 
raise  volume  modestly  as  retailers  target 
customers  through  preprints. 

Plans  call  for  capital  spending  to  rise 
to  $275  million,  from  $200  million  in 
1994,  in  part  for  a  new  Times  plant  in 
Queens,  N.Y.,  that  is  expected  to  start 
running  in  1997. 

Through  November,  Times  Co.  had 
bought  9.1  million  shares  of  its  stock. 

A.H.  Belo 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  had  its  “best  year 
ever,”  chairman  and  CEO  Robert  W. 
Decherd  said,  as  its  flagship  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  key  TV  stations  op¬ 
erated  at  “peak  performance.” 

After  third-quarter  earnings  doubled 
from  a  year  earlier,  the  pace  in  the 
fourth  quarter  was  accelerating,  and 
Belo  expected  “truly  outstanding”  re¬ 


sults  for  the  year. 

That  includes  a  record  year  for  the 
News,  which,  since  acquiring  increas¬ 
ingly  the  assets  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  in  1991,  has  won  four  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  boosted  revenues  an  average  of 
13.6%  a  year,  hiked  earnings  45%  a 
year,  and  bolstered  circulation  29% 
overall. 

Through  three-quarters  of  1994,  pub¬ 
lishing  operations,  including  its  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  suburban  papers,  raised 
classified  volume  3.7%  and  revenue 
18%,  mainly  from  help-wanted,  despite 
two  rate  increases  totaling  20%.  ROP 
retail  volume  declined  through  three 
quarters,  but  increases  in  full-run 
preprints  and  TMC  advertising  offset 
the  declines. 

Home-delivery  price  hikes  of  $1  a 
week  depressed  Morning  News  circula¬ 
tion  0.5%  daily  and  2%  Sunday.  Execu¬ 
tives  said  it  could  take  15  months  to  re¬ 
build  the  losses  but  hoped  that  March 
figures  would  increase  daily  and  hold 
steady  on  Sunday.  The  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  revenues  declined  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  because  of  lower 
wholesale  prices  but  jumped  nearly  9% 


when  rates  rose  in  the  third  quarter. 

The  company  expected  to  end  1994 
with  newsprint  expenses  flat,  and  news¬ 
paper  costs  about  5%  higher. 

Its  six  TV  stations,  including  a  New 
Orleans  station  acquired  last  May,  gen¬ 
erated  20%  higher  revenue  and  cash 
flow  last  year.  In  stepped-up  TV  activi¬ 
ties,  Belo  has  agreed  to  buy  KIRO-TV 
in  Seattle  for  $162.5  million  and  has 
formed  Maxam  Entertainment,  a  part¬ 
nership  for  distributing  TV  program¬ 
ming. 

Decherd  characterized  the  company’s 
cautious  strategy  on  new  media  —  its 
only  venture  to  date  being  a  sports  ser¬ 
vice  on  Prodigy  —  as  very  pragmatic. 

“We  want  to  balance  the  value  of 
gaining  operating  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  delivery  with  the  reality  that 
broad-based  electronic  distribution  of 
consumer  news  and  information  is  not 
yet  economically  viable,”  he  said. 

Because  of  soaring  newsprint  costs, 
typically  one-third  of  Morning  News 
expenses,  the  paper  plans  to  hold  other 
expenses  nearly  flat  this  year,  as  staffing 
remains  unchanged  and  total  expenses 
rise  10%.  (continues) 
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tronically.  Terms  were  not  disclosed. 
The  privately  held  company,  based  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  200,000  con¬ 
sumer  customers  and  1,200  businesses. 

“Information-based  businesses,  such 
as  Tribune,  must  help  their  customers  to 
make  purchases  easily  and  seamlessly, 
using  credit  cards  and  bank  transfers,” 
said  vice  president  for  development 
David  Hiller. 

Tribune  Co.’s  multimedia  approach 
included  merging  the  Farm  Journal,  ac¬ 
quired  in  June,  with  its  broadcast  busi¬ 
nesses,  clearing  the  way  for  the  farm 
publication  to  contribute  broadcasting 
content  and  for  multimedia  ad  sales. 

John  Madigan,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  said  the  new  media 
group  produced  $100  million  in  rev¬ 
enues  last  year  and  was  profitable. 

The  Cubs,  and  stations  carrying  their 
games,  lost  $30  million  in  revenues  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strike,  with  losses  running 
into  the  fourth  quarter  of  2y  a  share. 

For  this  year,  Dowdle  forecast  news¬ 
paper  revenue  to  increase  5%  to  6% 
pre-  and  to  fuel  higher  operating  profit.  He 
said  newspapers  are  budgeting  for 
ts  of  newsprint  prices’  hikes  of  20%,  but 
the  baseball  strike  on  its  Chicago  have  contingency  plans  —  shorthand 
Cubs,  the  company’s  net  income  after  for  staff  cuts  —  to  maintain  profit  mar- 
three  quarters  of  last  year  was  23%  gins  in  case  prices  go  higher, 
higher.  Broadcast  revenue  was  projected  to 

Brumback,  a  strong  proponent  of  increase  11%  to  13%,  compared  with 
electronic  communications,  summa-  1994’s  short  baseball  season, 
rized  the  company’s  outlook  on  new  Madigan  said  plans  call  for  growth  in 
media  this  way:  “Newspapers  and  multimedia  and  online  services,  inter¬ 
broadcasting  won’t  fade  away  in  the  active  TV,  CD-ROMs,  and  expanded 
electronic  future.  They  will  be  wonder-  newspaper  products  and  services, 
ful,  high-margin  businesses  for  many  Development  costs  are  not  budgeted 
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Tribune  Co. 

Despite  newsprint  prices  creeping  up 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  chairman  and 
CEO  Charles  Brumback  saw  strong 
momentum  continuing  and  anticipated 
the  company  will  post  higher  earnings, 
even  compared  with  1993’s  strong 
fourth  quarter. 

He  said  newspaper  publishers  antici¬ 
pated  price  hikes  and  “made  cost  ad¬ 
justments  as  necessary  to  preserve  mar¬ 
gins.” 

James  Dowdle,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  businesses,  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  six  papers,  with  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  as  flagship,  earn  a  combined  profit 
margin  of  22%,  after  development  costs, 
and  contribute  about  three  quarters  of 
the  company’s  profit. 


> 
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and  chief  financial  officer,  predicted 
1994  revenues  to  rise  4%  to  $3.8  billion, 
and  per-share  earnings  to  jump  about 
16%  to  a  new  record  of  $3.15  to  $3.20. 

The  nation’s  biggest  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  could  produce  15%  higher  oper¬ 
ating  cash  flow,  near  $1  billion,  and  a 
cash  flow  margin  near  the  salad  days  of 
1989,  McCorkindale  said. 

The  publisher  of  USA  Today  and  81 
other  dailies  said  classified  ad  revenue 
led  all  other  categories  with  a  13%  gain, 
including  employment  up  30%  for  the 
year.  Automotive  produced  solid  in¬ 
creases,  and  real  estate  revenue  rose 
only  slightly. 

Newspaper  division  president  Gary 
Watson,  who  expanded  the  number  of 
groups  from  four  to  seven  to  tighten 
control  last  year,  said  USA  Weekend, 
whose  profit  has  surged  over  250%  in 
three  years,  boosted  1994  revenues 
about  25%. 

Pointing  to  rising  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  and  ad  spending,  Watson  said  a 
number  of  Gannett  newspaper  markets 
have  new  retail  stores  opening.  Based 
on  1994  results,  he  expected  the  retail 
expansion  to  generate  up  to  $50  million 


in  new  advertising  in  the  two  years  end¬ 
ing  this  year. 

Around  the  country,  Watson  said. 
New  York  state  papers  lagged  last  year, 
while  papers  in  the  South  and  Gulf 
Coast  posted  double-digit  gains  in  oper¬ 
ating  profits.  The  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  between  Gannett’s  Detroit  News 
and  Knight-Ridder’s  Detroit  Free  Press 
more  than  doubled  operating  profits  for 
the  year  as  revenue  grew  solidly  and  ex¬ 
penses  declined.  Southern  California 
papers  produced  “decent”  earnings  in¬ 
creases,  and  Northwest  papers  showed 
the  biggest  revenue,  and  second-biggest 
profit,  gains  of  the  regions. 

Sunday  circulation  dipped  about  2%, 
and  daily  was  flat. 

USA  Today  publisher  Tom  Curley 
expected  1994  ad  revenues  to  rise  6%, 
with  ad  pages  up  1%.  Circulation  grew 
1%  to  2  million,  including  single-copy 
sales  up  3%,  as  expenses  rose  slightly. 

John  Curley,  president  and  CEO,  said 
Gannett’s  non-newspaper  businesses 
enjoyed  a  banner  year  as  the  company’s 
nine  TV  stations  flourished  in  the  best 
broadcast  market  in  five  years,  with  po¬ 
litical  advertising  lifting  TV  revenues 


by  $10  million  to  post  a  12%  gain  and 
earnings  up  nearly  24%.  Gannett 
bought  its  10th  station,  KTHV-TV  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  $27  million  in  De¬ 
cember. 

In  several  steps  into  new  technology, 
in  December  the  company  formed 
Gannett  Media  Technologies  (GMT),  a 
unit  designed  to  develop  and  sell  soft- 
ware-based  products  for  newspapers. 
Headed  by  Daniel  Zito,  formerly  of 
newspaper  system  vendor  Software 
Consulting  Services  Inc.,  the  unit  has 
sold  licenses  to  its  AdLink  ad  sales  sys¬ 
tem  to  40  papers,  including  18  Lee  En¬ 
terprises  newspapers.  AdLink  lets  real 
estate  agencies  create  and  manage  their 
advertising.  GMT  also  will  sell  systems 
developed  by  Gannett’s  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  lab,  including  a  laptop  computer- 
based  ad  s  Jes  system  and  a  digi'  al  pho¬ 
to  archive  system. 

USA  Today  has  formed  a  network  to 
develop  online  information  services.  It 
will  first  convert  the  paper’s  online 
sports  service.  Sports  Center,  into  a 
modern  news  and  fantasy  sports  service. 
Starting  with  30  staffers  in  Arlington,  it 
hopes  to  distribute  on  several  online 


Help  Your  Readers 
Silent  Disaster  - 

It's  not  dramatic.  No  howling  winds,  roaring  fires,  or 
trembling  earth.  But  it  leaves  a  terrible  mess  in  the 
house...  and  a  costly  cleanup. 
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systems  and  possibly  to  expand  beyond 
sports  into  niche  products  for  business¬ 
es  and  consumers. 

Discussing  online  services,  Watson 
said  local  news  and  advertising  would 
remain  the  company’s  franchise.  Florida 
Today  and  its  suburban  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  are  already  on  CompuServe,  and 
the  suburban  papers  are  going  on  Prodi¬ 
gy  this  year,  he  said.  USA  Weekend  is 
negotiating  to  distribute  information 
and  advertising  on  America  Online. 
Other  papers  are  also  looking  at  Prodigy. 

This  year,  Gannett  will  begin  devel¬ 
oping  a  platform  that  would  enable 
newspapers  to  go  online  directly 
through  partnerships  with  local  phone 
companies,  bypassing  national  online 
services,  Watson  said. 

The  company  also  has  one  paper  op¬ 
erating  a  511  abbreviated-dialing  audio 
service,  and  three  others  planning  to 
start  services  this  year. 

The  company  said  it  is  closing  down 
Sky  Radio,  an  airline  radio  service,  for 
lack  of  advertising. 

Watson  expected  late-1994  newspa¬ 
per  momentum  to  continue  in  1995. 
Gannett’s  ROP  ad  linage  was  projected 
to  rise  2%  this  year,  including  local  flat 
to  up  1%,  national  down  2%,  classified 


up  3%  and  preprints  up  3%,  for  a  total 
linage  increase  of  2%  to  3%.  Circula¬ 
tion  was  expected  to  be  flat  to  up  1%, 
with  prices  rising  2%  to  3%  compared 
with  1993  prices. 

Projections  call  for  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  to  be  flat  to  up  1%,  as  prices 
jump  25%  this  year.  After  consuming 
15%  of  newspaper  budgets  last  year, 
newsprint  is  expected  to  gobble  up  19y 
of  every  dollar  newspapers  spend.  Gan¬ 
nett  expected  pay  hikes  to  run  3%  to 
4%  as  payrolls  remain  level  to  down 
1%. 

This  year,  44  papers  will  raise  circu¬ 
lation  rates,  including  19  going  from 
35^  to  40y  or  50y,  compared  with  31 
papers  that  raised  prices  last  year. 

USA  Today  is  raising  ad  rates  3% 
this  year  and  expects  slightly  higher  vol¬ 
ume.  An  announced  11%  subscription 
price  increase,  to  $119  a  year,  will  lift 


circulation  revenue  1%,  as  circulation 
increases.  It  is  cutting  non-new'sprint 
expenses  by  2%  and  holding  total  costs 
to  a  1%  increase.  “So,  yes,  we  can  make 
more  money  in  1995,”  Tom  Curley  said. 

The  paper  is  adding  to  travel  cover¬ 
age  on  Fridays  to  attract  more  travel 
ads;  adding  two  bonus  sections  on  com¬ 
puters;  opening  its  first  foreign  bureaus, 
Hong  Kong  and  Toronto;  and  spreading 
more  reporters  around  the  nation. 

Also  expanding  is  USA  Today's  Base' 
ball  Weekly.  After  it  lost  one-third  of  its 
profits  this  year  to  the  strike,  but  made 
money  in  September  and  October  de¬ 
spite  the  absence  of  baseball,  it  goes  to 
52  weeks  this  year,  from  44  weeks  last 
year. 

Broadcast  revenues  this  year  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  5%  to  7%  as  outdoor  ad 
revenues  go  up  2%  to  4%. 

McCorkindale,  Gannett’s  acquisition 
specialist,  said  “some  attractive  print 
properties”  were  available. 

The  company  also  is  likely  to  buy 
land  this  year  for  a  new  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  west  of 
its  current  leased  offices  in  Arlington. 
Because  of  the  soaring  costs  of  a  new 
lease  beginning  in  2001,  a  new  building 
could  save  USA  Today  $1  million  a  year 


and  pay  for  itself  in  six  years,  John  Cur¬ 
ley  said. 

In  1995,  McCorkindale  said,  earnings 
per  share  will  grow  faster  than  net  in¬ 
come  because  of  share  repurchases.  He 
projected  newspaper  ad  volume  to  go 
2%  higher,  with  modest  growth  in  re¬ 
tail,  lower  national  and  4%  higher 
prices. 

Harte-Hanks 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc., 
returning  to  the  media  conference  for 
the  first  time  since  it  went  private  in 
1983,  and  then  returned  public  in  No¬ 
vember  1993,  was  having  a  “terrific” 
1994,  said  president  and  CEO  Larry 
Franklin. 

Through  nine  nmnths,  revenue  was 
up  10.9%,  pretax  earnings  up  17.7%  and 
operating  income  up  26.3%,  not  count¬ 
ing  a  write-down. 


San  Antonio-based  Harte-Hanks’ 
unique  blend  of  businesses  —  news¬ 
papers,  shoppers,  a  TV  station  and  di¬ 
rect  marketing  businesses  —  provides 
advantages  in  an  age  of  targeted  mar¬ 
keting,  Franklin  said. 

The  company  gets  38%  of  its  profit 
and  28%  of  revenue  from  newspapers, 
while  direct  marketing  produces  22%  of 
profit  and  31%  of  revenue,  and  shoppers 
turn  in  28%  of  profit  and  36%  of  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  company’s  five  main  dailies  are 
led  by  the  flagship  Corpus  Christi 
Caller- Times.  Harte-Hanks  is  expected 
to  close  a  deal  to  sell  three  Boston 
dailies  by  early  this  month. 

The  group  lifted  revenue  6.4%  and 
operating  profit  32.2%  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year,  and  fourth-quarter 
business  was  running  strong,  Franklin 
said.  Newspapers  were  expected  to  hit 
$140  million  in  revenue  for  the  year, 
though  the  sale  of  the  Boston  papers 
would  eliminate  $30  million  next  year. 

The  company  raised  home  delivery 
and  Sunday  newsstand  prices  in  all 
newspaper  markets  when  newsprint 
prices  started  to  rise  and  felt  little  effect 
on  circulation,  Franklin  said.  Ad  rates 
went  up  6%  to  8%. 

Direct  marketing  operations  put  mar¬ 
keters  in  touch  with  potential  cus¬ 
tomers,  mainly  by  means  of  the  mail, 
and  clients  include  major  national  re¬ 
tailers  and  financial  service  companies. 
Harte-Hanks’  fastest  growing  segment, 
direct  marketing  over  four  years  has 
raised  revenue  14%  a  year  and  earnings 
26%  a  year. 

Of  over  514  million  in  capital  spend¬ 
ing  last  year,  $5  million  went  into  direct 
marketing,  with  similar  plans  for  this 
year.  Franklin  said  the  company  is  “ag¬ 
gressively”  pursuing  acquisitions  in  di¬ 
rect  marketing  and  expects  “excellent 
growth”  in  the  segment  for  the  next  few 
years. 

Harte-Hanks  calls  itself  the  largest 
shopper  publisher,  and  the  only  public 
company  with  major  shopper  opera¬ 
tions.  It  boasts  more  than  6.9-million 
weekly  circulation  —  4.3  million  in 
Southern  California,  1  million  in 
northern  California,  1  million  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida  and  600,000  in  Dallas/Fort 
Worth. 

The  shoppers  are  100%  advertising, 
narrowly  targeted  to  574  zones  and  de¬ 
livered  by  saturation  mail.  They  carry 
an  average  of  50  pages  of  display  and 
classified  advertising,  plus  six  or  seven 
inserts. 


On  a  positive  note,  Graham  said  the  company’s 
improved  results  this  year  from  its  interest  in  two 
newsprint  mills  will  partially  offset  the  Post’s 
higher  newsprint  costs. 
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“We  see  shoppers  not  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  products  to  our  newspapers,  but  as 
a  separate  business  with  stand-alone 
publications  that  are  market  leaders  in 
their  own  right,”  Franklin  stated. 

In  the  last  two  years,  shoppers  ex¬ 
panded  by  over  1  million  circulation. 
They  break  even  at  $225  in  revenue  per 
1,000  households.  While  plans  call  for 
expanding  to  over  3  million  homes  in 
adjacent  areas,  Franklin  limited  expan¬ 
sion  this  year  “until  we  evaluate  the  im¬ 
pact  of”  15%  postage  rate  hikes  and 
20%  newsprint  price  hikes  announced 
for  this  year.  Postage  represents  30%  of 
costs,  newsprint  18%. 

Franklin  said  the  increases  will  be 
offset  somewhat  by  payroll  savings  from 
technology  and  other  cost  controls. 
But,  with  an  improving  California 
economy,  he  predicted  1995  to  be  “an¬ 
other  up  year”  for  the  shopper  group. 

Between  its  shoppers  and  direct  mar¬ 
keting,  Harte-Hanks  said  it  is  the  fifth 
largest  U.S.  Postal  Service  customer. 

Dick  Ritchie,  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer,  said  news¬ 
papers  forecast  direct  marketing  rev¬ 
enues  to  grow  15%  this  year.  He  said 
the  postal  hikes  “will  not  materially  af¬ 
fect”  volume,  but  will  increase  the  need 
for  targeting.  Shoppers  hope  to  boost 
revenues  5%  to  6%. 

He  expected  newspaper  revenue  to 
rise  6%  to  8%  this  year  and  circulation 
revenue  to  grow  7%  to  8%,  as  news¬ 
print,  which  accounts  for  17%  of  costs, 
rises  25%  in  price,  and  payroll  costs  in¬ 
crease  2%  to  3%. 

Newspaper  ad  rates  will  be  6%  to  7% 


higher  as  staffing  remains  flat. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.,  whose 
foundation  and  flagship  is  the  Washing' 
ton  Post,  reported  a  “less  than  spectac¬ 
ular”  1994,  mainly  because  the  Post's 
troubled  retail  advertising  spelled  a 
lackluster  financial  performance,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Donald  Graham  said. 

Because  of  real  and  perceived  cuts  in 
U.S.  and  District  of  Columbia  govern¬ 
ment  spending,  “a  lot  of  clouds  are  hov¬ 
ering  over  our  horizon,”  crimping  retail 
ad  spending,  he  said  in  one  of  the  most 
glum  presentations  of  the  conference. 

That  consumer  uncertainty  —  exac¬ 
erbated  by  pledges  from  the  incoming 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  to 
slash  government,  in  a  company  town 
where  the  company  is  government  — 
gave  Graham  “no  reason  to  believe  the 
Post’s  ad  revenue  will  be  meaningfully 
higher”  in  1995. 

Even  the  Post’s  circulation  took  its 
first  downward  turn  in  10  years. 

Nevertheless,  Graham  declared,  “We 
haven’t  lost  any  enthusiasm  for  news¬ 
papers.”  The  Post  continued  its  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  study  of  the  need  to  build 
a  new  plant,  an  investment  likely  to  cost 
several  hundred  million  dollars. 

Also  last  year,  the  Everett,  Wash., 
Herald  experienced  a  “significant  turn¬ 
around,”  as  the  Gazette  papers  in  Mary¬ 
land  improved  their  profit. 

The  Post  made  progress  on  several 
fronts,  however,  Graham  said.  Targeting 
preprints,  the  paper  is  actively  investing 
in  databases  of  nonsubscribers  and 


preprint  handling  capabilities.  It  re¬ 
aligned  its  home  distribution  system  to 
be  compatible  with  ZIP  codes,  and  it  is 
doubling  the  number  of  zones  it  offers 
advertisers. 

“Advertisers  want  it  badly,  and  it  will 
bring  in  significant  revenue  increases” 
when  it  goes  online  this  year,  Graham 
said. 

He  said  higher  paper  costs,  which 
will  hit  preprint  advertisers  hard,  could 
make  ROP  advertising  more  attractive. 

Alan  Spoon,  president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer,  said  Newsweek  magazine 
cut  expenses  last  year,  but  rising  costs 
of  paper  and  postage  would  add  $7  mil¬ 
lion  to  expenses  this  year. 

Last  year,  the  Post  Co.  spent  $250 
million  to  buy  two  Texas  TV  stations. 
In  pursuit  of  new  media,  it  bought  an 
80%  stake  in  a  multimedia  firm  called 
Mammouth  Micro  Productions,  and 
Newsweek  launched  a  version  on 
Prodigy  in  November. 

The  Post’s  electronic  publishing  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Digital  Ink,  is  now  testing,  and 
plans  to  launch  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1995,  an  electronic  newspaper,  replete 
with  local  news,  advertising  and  infor¬ 
mation,  in  the  Washington  market. 
The  project  is  costing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Largely  by  attrition.  Post  staffing  has 
dropped  by  275  over  the  past  five  years, 
including  120  last  year. 

On  a  positive  note,  Graham  said  the 
company’s  improved  results  this  year 
from  its  interest  in  two  newsprint  mills 
will  partially  offset  the  Post’s  higher 
newsprint  costs. 


OUR  NEWSPRINT  MAKES 
FRONT  PAGE  NEWS. 


Rainy  River 


After  many  years  as  Boise  Cascade, 
we've  become  Rainy  River,  a  new 
company  offering  headline-making, 
high-quality  newsprint  and  premium 
groundwood  papers. 

Same  people,  same  great  service, 
different  name. 

For  more  information,  call  your  local 
sales  office. 
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The  Year 
In  Congress 

Comprehensive  telecommunications  legislation  failed  again  to 
become  law  in  1994,  but  observers  believe  1995  may  be  the  year 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THERE  WILL  BE  a  profusion  of  new 
members  in  the  104th  Congress,  but 
many  of  the  issues  of  concern  to  the 
newspaper  industry  will  be  similar  to 
those  raised  in  1994. 

“It  was  a  pretty  good  Congress,” 
commented  John  Sturm,  senior  vice 
president/public  policy  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  (NAA). 

Comprehensive  telecommunications 
legislation  failed  again  to  become  law 


month  window  for  this  bill.  All  those 
months  are  in  calendar  year  1995.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  it  could  get  up  in  presidential 
[campaign]  political  gridlock  in  1996.” 

In  addition,  he  said,  “The  new  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  want  to  show  the 
American  public  some  results.  What’s 
better  than  a  result  that  doesn’t  cost 
them  any  money,  doesn’t  cost  them 
any  rights  ....  It  lays  out  the  ground 
rules  for  services  that  could  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  American  public.  It’s  a  good 
deal.” 

Telco  also  is  a  nonpartisan  issue  that 


Rush  noted,  “Postal  is  always  big.  It  looks  like  it 
will  be  again.” 


in  1994,  although  observers  believe 
1995  may  be  the  magic  year. 

Last  year’s  legislation  made  its  way 
out  of  two  House  committees  and  was 
passed  on  the  floor.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion,  however,  made  it  out  of  commit¬ 
tee  but  did  not  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor. 

“That’s  the  one  issue  that  seems  fair¬ 
ly  well  poised  for  next  year,”  noted 
Sturm,  adding,  “we’re  very  hopeful” 
that  it  will  be  passed. 

Sturm  said  Republican  committee 
chairmen  in  both  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  have  indicated  “they  want  to  move 
a  bill  fairly  quickly. 

“I  think  the  Senate  will  be  the  more 
interesting  place,”  he  added.  “There 
will  be  an  effort  made  to  do  this  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  in  the  Senate  —  at 
least  initially  —  and  see  if  there  are 
any  significant  points  of  departure  be¬ 
tween  the  new  majority  and  the  new 
minority. 

“The  key  thing,”  Sturm  continued, 
“is  getting  this  bill  moving  quickly.  My 
view  is  that  there  is  about  a  10-  or  Il¬ 


ls  not  part  of  the  Republicans’  Con¬ 
tract  with  America,  is  one  in  which  a 
lot  of  deals  were  struck  between  the  af¬ 
fected  industries,  and  was  ready  to  go 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 

“Those  types  of  bills  are  in  the  best 
position  to  move,”  Sturm  noted. 

National  Newspaper  Association 
(NNA)  president  and  CEO  Tonda 
Rush  agreed  that  work  on  the  telco  is¬ 
sue  will  not  have  to  begin  from  scratch. 

The  NNA  was  able  to  get  included 
in  both  the  last  House  and  Senate  bills 
its  ARC  (Access,  Rates,  and  Fair  Com¬ 
petition)  provisions,  and  Rush  believes 
that  should  happen  again  with  the  new 
legislation. 

“If  there’s  a  bill,  I  think  we  have  a 
good  chance  of  getting  our  piece  of  it 
attached,”  Rush  said. 

In  addition,  with  NNA  vice  chair¬ 
man  R.  Jack  Fishman  —  president  of 
Lakeway  Publishers  Inc.,  Morristown,' 
Tenn.  —  on  the  vice  president’s  advi¬ 
sory  council  on  the  National  Informa¬ 
tion  Infrastructure,  Rush  pointed  out 
that  issues  such  as  freedom  of  informa¬ 


tion  and  access  for  community  news¬ 
papers  are  included  in  the  mix. 

“The  pieces  are  in  place,”  she  said. 
“Whether  or  not  there  will  be  legisla¬ 
tion  that  passes  is  another  question.” 

New  postal  rates  were  approved  in 
1994  with  relatively  little  trouble  — 
second-class,  in-county  had  a  bit  of  a 
scare  at  first  —  but  1995  could  become 
more  tumultuous  as  the  Postal  Service 
looks  at  reclassification  and  possibly 
another  rate  case. 

“In  many  ways,  that’s  the  numero 
uno  issue,”  Sturm  said,  adding,  “postal 
reclassification  may  be  the  biggest 
thing  we  face  .  .  .  and  we’re  treating  it 
as  that.” 

Both  Sturm  and  Rush  pointed  out 
that  it  was  difficult  to  discuss  the  issue, 
since  the  Postal  Service  had  not  filed 
its  case  when  they  spoke  to  E&F. 

“We  have  to  see  what  they  propose,” 
Sturm  said.  “The  good  news  is  that  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  seems  to  have 
already  displayed  a  willingness  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  what  the  Postal  Service 
proposes,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  re¬ 
cent  rate  case. 

“I  cannot  overvalue  the  importance 
of  that  issue  overall  in  this  coming 
year,”  Sturm  continued.  “If  the  [news¬ 
paper]  industry  got  a  fair  shake  [on  re¬ 
classification]  a  year  from  now,  I  would 
consider  it  a  successful  year  —  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens  on  the  Hill.” 

Rush  noted,  “Postal  is  always  big.  It 
looks  like  it  will  be  again.” 

Although  it  ended  as  a  1.8%  in¬ 
crease,  last  year’s  originally  proposed 
34%  increase  for  second-class,  in¬ 
county  mail  was  the  “shock  of  our 
lives,”  Rush  said,  adding,  however,  that 
there  was  a  “silver  lining.” 

“It  exposed  the  flaws  in  the  data  ser¬ 
vice  collection,”  she  said. 

Fixing  the  data  collection  method  is 
“complicated  and  protracted,”  but 
“worth  doing,”  Rush  added. 
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Estimating  “handling  costs  has  been 
fairly  well  corrected,”  she  said.  “The 
hardest  part  is  counting  the  mail  vol¬ 
ume,”  since  many  NNA  members  use 
post  offices  that  are  not  computerized. 

“We’re  trying  to  rejigger  the  formula 
they  use  to  sample,”  she  explained. 
“It’ll  probably  take  another  18  months 
before  we  have  data  we  have  any  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  with.” 

With  another  rate  case  looming  be¬ 
fore  then.  Rush  said  the  NNA  will  be 
watching  closely. 

The  Newspaper  Alliance  for  Fair 
Postal  Rates,  recently  established  by 
NNA  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  its 
postal  battles,  is  “doing  very  well,” 
Rush  said,  noting  that  about  $40,000 
had  been  raised. 

“Reclassification  will  probably  be 
our  biggest  litigation  challenge  next 
year,”  she  said.  “We’ll  be  up  to  our 
armpits  in  it  by  March,  and  then  right 
after  that’s  finished,  there  will  probably 
be  another  rate  case.” 

Another  perennial  issue,  recycling 
—  specifically,  mandated  content  — 
reared  its  head  in  an  amendment  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  head  of  the  House  En¬ 
ergy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Rep. 
John  Dingell  (D-Mich.),  but  was  later 
withdrawn  by  the  chairman  after 
staunch  opposition  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

“Obviously,  it’s  different  now,”  Sturm 
said  of  the  post-election  change  in 
chairmanships  to  Republican  control. 
“But  it  does  not  mean  the  issue  is  off 
the  table.  It  will  depend  on  [other]  is¬ 
sues  before  the  committee.” 


Sturm  guessed  that  “federal  man¬ 
dates  on  recycling  would  appear  to  be 
something  that  a  Republican-con¬ 
trolled  Congress  would  not  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  —  especially  since  26  or  27  states 
already  have  voluntary  agreements.” 

It  is  at  the  state  level,  however,  that 
Sturm  believes  there  may  be  legislation 
involving  mandated  content. 

“With  an  increasingly  tight  supply  of 
fiber,  the  problem  is  whether  there  will 
be  enough  paper  with  enough  recycled 
content  to  meet  the  requirements”  in 
the  states,  he  said.  “Folks  are  going  to 
start  having  to  pay  some  attention  to 
that.” 

Since  state  mandated  regulations 
were  enacted,  “the  market  has  changed 
dramatically,”  he  continued.  “Then, 
you  couldn’t  give  it  away.  Now,  it  is  a 
hot  commodity.” 

Rush  commented  that  “we  were  very 
lucky  that  federal  amendment  did  not 
pass.” 

She  agreed  that  this  Congress  is  less 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  issue  of 
mandated  content,  and  said  she  be¬ 
lieves  “people  who  have  convinced 
themselves  the  mandate  is  a  good  idea 
will  go  to  the  state  legislatures. 


“Also,  a  lot  of  states  with  statutory 
mandates  and  agreements  are  headed 
toward  recycled  content  requirements 
that  can’t  be  met,”  Rush  said,  explain¬ 
ing  that  “collection  and  production  is 
not  up  to  that  level.” 

Community  newspapers,  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  NNA  member¬ 


Tonda  Rush 


ship,  will  be  hurt  first,  she  pointed  out 
—  especially  as  the  cost  of  newsprint 
goes  up,  and  its  availability  goes  down. 

Health  care  reform  was  supposed  to 
be  a  real  barnburner  in  1994,  but  the 
year  ended  without  so  much  as  a  spark. 


Included  in  the  reform  package  was 
a  proposal  regarding  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  The  end  result  would  have 
been  a  rewriting  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  code  regarding  such 
workers,  which  includes  newspaper  de- 
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Bruc*  B.  Johnson,  metro  circulation  of  controller  at  the  Bakersfield  Cali'  Gerry  W.  Riloy,  president  and  pub- 
director  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  fornian.  Usher  of  the  Marion,  Ind.,  Chronicle- 

been  appointed  vice  president  of  circu-  Tribune,  has  been  named  director  of 

lation  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Kris  Gilbertson,  83,  editor  emeritus  operations  at  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clari- 

at  the  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  Daily  News,  on-Ledger. 

Grog  Wolff,  director  of  marketing  in-  celebrated  his  60th  anniversary  at  Vidor  W.  Hussey,  general  man- 
formation  services  for  the  Greenville  t^e  paper.  ager  of  the  North  Hills  News-Record  in 

News-Piedmont  Co.  of  Greenville  retired  in  1976,  but  has  been  suburban  Pittsburgh,  succeeds  Riley  in 

S.C.,  has  been  named  to  the  position  working  part-time  since.  His  beat  in-  Marion.  Both  are  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

eludes  a  weekly  column  and  covering  newspapers, 
court  news  and  board  meetings. 

Rogor  Randall,  publisher  of 
Jim  Boughton,  advertising  director  Philadelphia-based  Farm  Journal  Inc., 
at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  has  been  named  marketing  manager  of 
has  been  named  marketing  director.  Tribune  Agricultural  Group,  with  re- 
Mike  Martin,  information  systems  sponsibilities  to  facilitate  advertising 
director,  was  appointed  publishing  and  marketing  of  agriculture  goods  and 
technologies  director.  services  in  Tribune  Co.’s  print,  televi- 

Slan  Whitty,  circulation  director,  sion,  radio  and  new  media  businesses, 
becomes  operations/distribution  direc-  Jod  Lafforly,  vice  president  of 
tor  at  the  Herald-Tribune.  marketing  of  Farm  Journal  Inc.,  was 

appointed  vice  president  of  marketing 
Mary  Anne  Lynn,  advertising  direc-  and  sales. 

tor  at  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examin-  Randall  will  remain  publisher  of 
er- Enterprise,  has  been  appointed  pub-  Farm  Journal  Inc.’s  five  magazines  and 
lisher  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Dai-  will  share  sales  and  marketing  respon- 
ly  Democrat.  sibilities  for  the  magazine  group  with 

Lafferty. 

John  Claxten,  publisher  of  the  Peru 

(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  named  presi-  Cheryl  Williams,  marketing  manag- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Con-  er  and  director  of  the  marketing  and 
nersville  (Ind.)  News-Examiner.  Both  education  department  at  the  Augusta 
papers  are  part  of  Nixon  Newspapers  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  now  is  advertising 
Inc.  business  development  manager. 

Kate  Cooper,  promotions  manag- 
Rohert  Penick,  circulation  director  er,  succeeds  Williams, 
at  tbe  Norristown,  Pa.,  Times  Herald,  Rick  McKee,  chief  graphic  artist, 
has  been  appointed  city  circulation  was  promoted  to  graphics  editor, 
manager  at  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Sarah  Hicks  was  named  copy  desk 
News.  chief  and  Glynn  Moore  was  appoint- 

Ron  Bayer  was  named  assistant  ed  wire  editor, 
city  circulation  manager  and  Jim  Howard  Timbers,  circulation  pro- 
Murphy  becomes  suburban  circula-  motions  manager  at  the  Chronicle,  was 
tion  manager.  named  circulation  marketing  manager. 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 


Why  so  many 
missed  the  takeover 


w 

WW  ith  a  handful  of  exceptions, 
the  press,  the  polls,  and  the  political 
wise  guys  failed  to  predict  the  actual 
takeover  of  Congress  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  pols  and 
writers  getting  it  wrong.  What  seems 
strange  this  time  is  how  little  self- 
analysis  there  has  been  so  far  about 
why  we  got  it  wrong  so  colossally. 

Sure,  everyone  sensed,  and  wrote 
about,  the  hard  swing  rightward,  but 
precious  few  guessed  it  was  enough  to 
topple  the  Democratic  control  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Close,  but  not 
quite.  That  was  the  near-universal  pre¬ 
diction. 

The  notable  exceptions  were  Mary 
Matalin,  George  Bush’s  campaign  guru, 
and  Mort  Krondracke,  the  “McLaugh¬ 
lin  Group”  pugilist,  who  both  got  it 
right.  The  eminent  sage  David  Broder 
almost  dared  say  it. 

In  due  time.  Harvard’s  Kennedy 
School  and  other  academic  assemblies 
will  spend  days  pontificating  and  sec¬ 
ond-guessing  themselves. 

The  greatly  admired  political  by¬ 
stander  Walter  Mears,  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  steps  up  to  the  plate.  No  one 
champions  the  print  press  more,  or 
grooves  more  on  American  politics, 
than  Walter.  He  became  a  legend  on 
campaign  press  buses  back  in  the  1970s 
when  the  less  experienced  reporters, 
before  filing  their  stories,  often  turned 
to  Mears  to  inquire  what  he  thought 
was  the  real  news  in  the  political 
speech  they  had  just  heard.  Since 
then,  he’s  been  known  as  “What’s  the 
Lead?  Walter.” 


Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


As  is  his  line  of  work  every  two 
years,  Walter  traveled  the  country  last 
fall  from  stem  to  stern. 

“Yah,  we  sure  could  have  done  a  lot 
better,”  said  Mears,  “but  editors 
shouldn’t  break  out  their  hair  shirts. 
This  was  a  very  different  election.  In 
the  past,  candidates  always  looked 
upon  the  press  as  a  valuable  messenger. 
Now  they  see  us  as  their  enemy.  They 
don’t  want  any  part  of  us.  It  was  a  pur¬ 
poseful  strategy.” 

This  phenomenon  happened  repeat¬ 
edly  all  across  the  country — complete 
unknowns  coming  out  of  nowhere, 
knocking  off  powerful  members  of 
Congress. 

II 

I  H  ow  did  these  neophytes  prevail 
without  the  normal  mainstream  cover¬ 
age?  Walter  cites  these  factors: 

•  First,  the  Christian  Coalition  was 
everywhere,  leading  the  way  in  a  new 
form  of  political  dialogue.  It  networked 
like  crazy.  In  the  Oliver  North  cam¬ 
paign  in  Virginia,  reporters  spent  more 
time  trying  to  find  North  than  cover¬ 
ing  him.  These  challengers  did  not 
boast  about  the  number  of  workers 
they  had  out  on  the  street,  as  is  the 
New  Hampshire  custom. 

•  They  kept  to  themselves;  did  not 
woo  newspapers. 

•  They  dealt  with  talk  show  hosts, 
ignored  newspaper  reporters. 

•  They  did  not  show  up  in  polls,  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  answer  the  pollsters. 

•  They  perfected  the  phone  bank 
techniques. 

•  Some  new  office-seekers  found  the 
public  access  radio  and  TV  stations  in 
fractionalized  markets  a  useful  alterna¬ 
tive  to  newspapers. 

“In  short,”  says  Mears,  “the  candi¬ 
dates  who  prevailed  last  fall  wanted 
their  news  unfiltered,  as  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter  used  to  say. 


“The  Christian  Coalition  is  going 
after  the  precinct  caucuses  all  over  the 
country,  with  the  goal  of  locking  up 
the  presidency  in  ’96,  and  don’t  forget 
it,”  said  Mears. 

A 

good  example  of  the  Mears  the¬ 
sis  was  the  Kansas  4th  Congressional 
district  race,  where  Todd  Tiahrt  up¬ 
ended  Rep.  Dan  Glickman.  Tiahrt,  a 
43-year-old  middle  manager  at  Boeing 
Aircraft  and  a  one-term  state  senator, 
who  ran  on  a  platform  of  stronger  fam¬ 
ily  values,  solving  problems  at  the  local 
level  and  favoring  the  carrying  of  con¬ 
cealed  sidearms.  Tiahrt,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  God,  versus  Glick¬ 
man,  an  18-year  veteran,  who  served 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee.  Since  the  election,  the 
victorious  Tiahrt  has  received  $18,000 
in  RAC  contributions  from  special  in¬ 
terests. 

Said  editor/publisher  David  Seaton 
of  the  Winfield  (Kan.)  Daily  Courier: 
“Tiahrt  rode  the  wave  of  the  Christian 
Coalition  and  the  NRA  network.  I  ad¬ 
mired  the  way  he  handled  hts  con¬ 
stituencies.  He  never  came  to  us  until 
the  last  week  of  the  campaign. 

“Sure,  we’re  part  of  the  problem.  We 
have  a  challenge  on  our  hands.  There’s 
the  makings  of  an  underground  press 
out  there,  and,  of  course,  the  talk 
shows.  It’s  going  to  be  fun.  Right  now, 
we’re  standing  out  there  half  naked.” 

So  what  is  the  lesson  of  ’94  for  the 
straight  press?  Reporters  and  editors 
can  no  longer  sit  back,  talk  to  them¬ 
selves  and  wait  for  the  pols  to  come  to 
them.  We  must  go  to  them. 

I  WAS  JUST  THINKING  . . .  How 
sad  it  is  that  the  most  respected 
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Newspaper 
Ad  Forecast 
Is  Bright 

Media  buyers,  newspaper  rep  firms  optimistic  about  1995 


compiled  by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  ADVERTISING  INDUSTRY  is 
in  good  shape  and  poised  for  a  healthy 
1995,  say  advertising  forecasters. 

Participants  at  the  recent  Paine  Web¬ 
ber  Media  Conference  predicted  solid 
gains  over  the  next  few  years  as  the  ad 
industry  benefits  from  a  brighter  econ¬ 
omy  and  restructuring  efforts. 

At  the  Conference,  Robert  Coen, 
senior  vice  president  and  director  of 
forecasting  for  McCann-Erickson  USA, 
and  John  Perriss,  chairman  at  Zenith 
Media  Worldwide,  a  global  media  buy¬ 
ing  agency,  both  gave  rosy  forecasts 


that  should  translate  into  gains  in  all 
types  of  media,  including  newspapers. 

Perriss  estimated  that  1994  world¬ 
wide  advertising  expenditures  rose 
6.4%  over  1993,  and  gave  his  brightest 
four-year  ad  spending  outlook  since 
1988.  United  States  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  will  rise  4.7%  in  1995,  and  5.4% 
in  1996,  Perriss  said. 

Coen  estimated  that  ad  spending  in 
the  United  States  totaled  $149  billion 
in  1994,  and  predicted  that  would  grow 
to  $159  billion  for  1995. 

In  1995,  national  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  in  newspapers  will  total  $4.19 
billion,  a  7%  increase  over  1994,  due  to 
increased  pages,  linage  and  rate  in¬ 
creases,  predicted  Coen.  Also,  a  better 
retail  atmosphere  should  help  push  up 
spending  in  local  newspapers  7.5%  in 


1995,  to  $32.7  billion,  in  1995,  he  said. 

Newspaper  representative  firms 
share  the  positive  outlook  in  most  ar¬ 
eas. 

The  following  summaries  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
what  rep  firms  expect  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1995.  The  three  partici¬ 
pants  —  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  (CWO&O);  Papert  Com¬ 
panies;  and  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
(SEW)  —  based  their  predictions  on 
their  client  lists,  and  the  forecasts  re¬ 
flect  the  circulations,  regions  and  mar¬ 
kets  of  those  clients. 

Advertising  categories  not  included 


by  at  least  two  rep  firms  were  omitted. 

Newspapers  First  and  Landon  Asso¬ 
ciates  did  not  present  formal  forecasts 
for  1995. 

OVERVIEW 

CWO&O:  Overall,  1995  newspaper 
ad  revenue  should  grow  about  4%. 

As  predicted  last  year,  cost-cutting 
measures  and  a  second-quarter  re¬ 
bound  in  advertising  expenditures  put 
newspapers  in  good  shape  for  a  healthy 
1994.  However,  some  softening  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  will  temper  the 
double-digit  gains  that  many  news¬ 
papers  experienced  during  the  first 
half.  All  told,  1994  should  post  the 
best  year-to-year  performance  since 
1989. 

1995  holds  both  good  and  bad  news. 


A  generally  improving  economy  and 
increased  consumer  spending  will  help 
boost  ad  expenditures.  And  the  lack  of 
significant  development  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway  helps  newspapers 
retain  their  status  as  effective  mass 
reach  vehicle. 

However,  rising  interest  rates  will 
temper  spending  for  real  estate  and  au¬ 
tomotive  classified.  The  biggest  obsta¬ 
cle  will  be  sharply  rising  newsprint 
prices  at  a  time  when  advertising  rate 
increases  are  being  strongly  chal¬ 
lenged. 

National  advertising  will  see  more 
ROP  usage  as  the  economy  and  total 
ad  spending  grow,  but  the  ESI  business 
will  be  troubled  as  a  result  of  News 
America’s  purchase  of  Sullivan  Market¬ 
ing.  Total  national  revenue  will  most 
likely  fall  about  2%. 

Classified  advertising  will  vary  by 
region,  with  strong  showings  expected 
in  the  Midwest  and  Southwest.  Over¬ 
all,  spending  for  classified  employment 
will  improve,  and  the  damage  that  ris¬ 
ing  interest  rates  will  do  to  automotive 
and  real  estate  should  be  balanced  by 
rising  consumer  confidence.  In  some 
regions,  classified  gains  could  be  in  the 
double  digits,  but,  nationally,  they 
should  grow  about  7%. 

Retail  is  uncertain  because  of  recent 
mergers,  but  a  growing  economy  and 
stronger  retail  sales  should  help  boost 
the  category  by  about  3%. 

Papert:  Newspaper  revenues  will  be 
up  7%  for  1995,  although  linage  will  be 
down.  Also,  newsprint  rate  hikes  will 
reach  30%,  and  high  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  experienced  throughout 
the  year.  There  is  no  new  supply  com¬ 
ing  to  help  mitigate  the  increases. 

Corporate  restructuring  has  yielded 
positive  revenue  results  at  the  end  of 
1993  and  into  1994,  and  will  continue. 


In  1995,  national  advertising  expenditures  in 
newspapers  will  total  $4.19  billion,  a  7%  increase 
over  1994,  due  to  increased  pages,  linage  and  rate 
increases,  predicted  Coen. 
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Most  segments  of  American  industry 
have  boosted  productivity,  including 
the  newspaper  industry.  In  fact,  some 
regions  of  the  United  States  will  regis¬ 
ter  the  same  levels  of  growth  as  in  the 
1980s.  NAFTA  in  particular  will  help 
border  regions. 

Mergers  between  retail  chains  will 
continue  reducing  the  number  of  re¬ 
tailers  who  advertise.  Newspapers 
should  see  a  6%  to  7%  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  ad  budgets  for  1995  —  not  that  sig¬ 
nificant  an  amount  since  most  of  the 
increase  will  cover  newspaper  rate  in¬ 
creases. 

SFW:  Advertising  expenditures  for 
national  ROP  will  increase  2%  to  3%, 
preprinted,  or  free-standing,  inserts 
(FSIs)  will  drop  5%  to  8%,  and  expen¬ 
ditures  for  national  retail  will  grow  3% 
to  4%.  Recruitment  ads  will  be  up  1% 
to  3%,  and  co-op  will  be  even. 

The  newspaper  industry  continues 
to  climb  out  of  recession,  and  overall 
this  year  will  be  the  most  prosperous 
since  1989.  Newspapers  have  helped 
themselves  by  cutting  operating  costs, 
and  keeping  them  down  as  the  econo¬ 
my  and  revenues  grew. 

However,  there  are  still  obstacles  to 
overcome.  Weekday  circulation  de¬ 
clined  last  year  for  the  sixth  year  in  a 
row.  Newsprint  prices  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and,  because  newsprint  costs 
account  for  between  15%  and  25%  of 
most  newspapers’  costs,  higher  prices 
will  negatively  affect  newspapers’  earn¬ 
ings. 

There  are  still  questions  about  the 
industry’s  role  in  the  interactive  age, 
and  many  newspaper  companies  are 
cautious  about  making  large  invest¬ 
ments.  Newspapers  still  continue  to 
lose  market  share  to  other  existing  me¬ 
dia  and  to  new  competitors  as  new  me¬ 
dia  enter  the  field. 

ALCOHOL 

CWO&O:  Alcohol  advertising  in 
newspapers  has  declined  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  will  change  during  1995. 
The  bulk  of  liquor  budgets  go  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  outdoor  advertising,  and 
beer  budgets  mostly  go  to  television. 
Outdoor  may  face  new  regulations,  and 
that  could  have  positive  implications 
for  newspapers. 

During  1994,  Budweiser  promoted 
its  “Bud  Family”  through  newspapers, 
but  further  efforts  will  most  likely  take 
place  at  the  distributor  level.  Miller 
will  continue  to  promote  its  Ice  Beer 


brand  in  a  limited  way,  and  increase  its 
advertising  in  the  Hispanic  market. 
Coors  will  promote  its  “Coors  Ball”  at 
a  steady  pace  in  1995. 

Papert:  Traditionally,  this  category 
is  heavily  influenced  by  distillers  and 
bottler  contact.  Although  decisions 
come  from  corporate,  local  contact  is 
imperative. 

The  Anheuser-Busch  account  has 
gone  in-house  to  Busch  Media  Group. 


strongest  newspaper  categories  because 
of  aggressive  CPM  pricing,  advertiser- 
response  networks,  and  a  strong  year 
for  car  sales. 

These  trends  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  1995,  so  newspapers  should  ex¬ 
pect  another  positive  year  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Most  auto  makers  don’t  have  a 
newspaper  budget,  but  there  are  dollars 
available  for  market  support  and  dealer 
association  programs.  The  spectacular 


The  spectacular  growth  of  truck  sales  and  leasing 
programs  translates  into  new  opportunities  for 
newspapers. 


There  are  a  few  key  variables  that  in¬ 
fluence  newspaper  advertising,  such  as 
the  retail  nature  of  the  campaign,  short 
closings,  and  newspapers’  immediate 
distribution  versus  that  of  magazines. 
To  encourage  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  salespeople  should  give  the  local 
rate  to  advertisers  with  distribution 
centers  in  each  market. 

SFW:  Spending  will  be  down  2%. 
Most  of  the  category’s  growth  will 
come  from  light  beverages,  such  as 
clear  malt  products  and  wine  coolers. 
For  these  products,  broadcast,  point- 
of-purchase,  and  outdoor  usually  are 
used.  There  may  be  some  ROP  in  con¬ 
trol  states,  but  it  likley  will  be  used  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  house  agency  for  Brown-For- 
man  doesn’t  expect  much  of  a  change 
from  last  year’s  spending  patterns.  All 
of  Jim  Beam  brand’s  media  decisions 
are  made  by  brand  managers  with  in¬ 
put  from  field  representatives  and  re¬ 
gional  directors.  There  is  no  ROP 
planned  for  1995.  If  there  is  ROP  used, 
it  will  be  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Most  of  the  ad  dollars  for  E&J  Gallo 
Wines’  new  clear  malt  product  and  pre¬ 
mium  wine  went  into  broadcast,  point- 
of-purchase,  and  some  outdoor.  News¬ 
papers  should  expect  more  of  the  same 
in  1995.  Battles  &  James  Wine  Coolers 
and  Long  Island  Ice  Tea  will  use  FSI 
couponing  in  markets  where  state  law 
permits,  but  there  will  be  little  ROP. 

Seagrams’  ad  patterns  will  likely  fol¬ 
low  those  of  1994  with  heavy  use  of 
magazine  and  outdoor.  Any  ROP  will 
be  on  ad  hoc  basis. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CWO&O:  This  has  been  one  of  the 


growth  of  truck  sales  and  leasing  pro¬ 
grams  translates  into  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  newspapers. 

General  Motors  (GM)  will  do  less 
public  affairs  advertising  and  will  offer 
greater  autonomy  to  individual  divi¬ 
sions. 

Despite  some  price  cutting,  Buick 
was  a  big  success  for  newspapers  for  the 
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1994  model  year.  The  California  4'Col' 
or  CPM  campaign  played  a  big  role  in 
boosting  regional  Buick  sales  by  almost 
22%. 

GM  allocated  special  funds  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  value  pricing  program,  which 
is  expected  to  continue  through  the 

1995  model  year.  Because  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Buick’s  newspaper  advertising 
efforts  in  1994,  such  programs  may  be 
expanded  to  other  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1995.  Buick  also  will  continue  to 
support  auto  show  sections  heavily. 

Cadillac  primarily  uses  national 
publications,  although  regional  dealer 
association  and  factory  funds  exist. 
Cadillac  does  not  support  auto  show 
sections  with  factory  dollars.  Oldsmo- 
bile  factory  advertising  has  been  limit¬ 
ed  to  auto  show  sections,  but  its  new 
model,  the  Aurora,  will  be  introduced 
next  fall,  and  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
terest  in  using  newspapers. 

Pontiac  has  posted  sales  increases, 
but  newspaper  advertising  remains  lim¬ 
ited  to  auto  show  sections.  Dealer  asso¬ 
ciation  funds  traditionally  have  gone 
into  broadcast,  but  an  agency  shift  has 
resulted  in  some  newspaper  and  that 
could  continue.  Four  of  GM’s  new  1995 
models  are  from  Chevrolet,  so  news¬ 
papers  should  see  some  increased 
spending. 

Ford  used  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
auto  advertisers  in  newspapers.  That 
has  decreased  as  Ford  has  attempted  to 
exit  incentive-type  advertising.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Ford  Contour  may 
bode  well  for  newspaper  usage,  but  fac¬ 


tory-paid  auto  show  section  support 
will  be  limited  to  the  top  twelve  mar¬ 
kets. 

Lincoln-Mercury  allocates  most  fac¬ 
tory  funds  on  a  regional  basis,  and 
broadcast  is  the  preferred  medium,  but 
the  new  Mercury  Mystique  and  a  re¬ 
designed  Lincoln  Continental  could 
tap  regional  support. 

The  results  of  Chrysler’s  NAA  cam¬ 
paign  remain  mixed  because  of  spotty 
reproduction.  However,  sales  and  prof¬ 
its  are  up  and  the  new  car  lineup  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  and  newspapers  could 


DF.VELOP.nEXT 


TOYOTA 


Toyota  uses  television  heavily  for  image 
advertising,  and  dealer  associations 
will  be  directed  to  buy  television,  but  a 
breakthrough  was  made  this  year  in 
California  with  a  major  newspaper 
campaign. 


benefit.  Saturn  will  use  newspapers 
through  dealer  associations  where  lo¬ 
cal  store  owner  support  is  important. 
National  advertising  will  be  image-dri¬ 
ven  and  will  concentrate  in  broadcast 
and  magazines. 

Asian  automotive  companies  are 
trying  to  stem  market  share  losses  at  a 
time  when  the  rising  yen  has  put  im¬ 


ports  at  a  price  disadvantage.  Many 
have  eliminated  dealer  associations 
and  are  moving  toward  a  regional  mar¬ 
keting  approach.  Newspapers  of  all 
sizes  can  benefit  if  a  coordinated  sales 
effort  garners  the  support  of  factory, 
agency  and  dealer  contacts. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
newspaper  price  inflexibility,  and 
bonus  dollars  have  been  allocated  to 
newspapers  that  offer  advertisers  the 
option  of  running  throughout  the 
newspaper  at  a  single  rate. 

Honda  mostly  uses  television,  but 


has  increased  its  newspaper  usage  in  a 
few  markets.  Honda’s  ad  budget  will  re¬ 
main  flat  or  decrease  slightly  in  1995, 
but  factory  support  will  continue  for 
top  auto  show  sections. 

Acura  has  been  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  regional  program,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  gained  dollars  through 
special  tie-in  programs  at  the  local  lev¬ 
el.  Little  change  is  expected  for  next 
year. 

Toyota  uses  television  heavily  for  im¬ 
age  advertising,  and  dealer  associations 
will  be  directed  to  buy  television,  but  a 
breakthrough  was  made  this  year  in 
California  with  a  major  newspaper 
campaign.  However,  the  implications 
for  1995  are  unclear. 

Mazda  will  continue  its  dealer  asso¬ 
ciation  program  with  newspaper 
spending  in  1995. 

Strong  sales  for  European  imports 
should  rise,  as  should  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  bodes  well  for  newspapers. 
Creatively,  leasing  still  will  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

Although  there  are  no  new  models 
for  the  early  part  of  1995,  Volvo  will 
continue  to  be  a  heavy  newspaper  user. 
Opportunities  may  exist  at  individual 
Saab  dealers,  but  1995’s  overall  news¬ 
paper  ad  budget  remains  the  same. 

Volkswagen  (VW)  has  posted  strong 
sales,  which  it  attributes  to  increased 
newspaper  advertising,  indicating 
greater  confidence  in  the  medium. 

VW’s  Passat  will  increase  promotion 
next  year.  Jaguar  sales  have  risen,  and 
continuing  strong  sales  will  net  a  budget 
increase,  with  newspapers  benefiting. 

Mercedes-Benz  will  not  match  the 
newspaper  dollars  that  were  spent  in 
1994  for  the  E  and  C  models.  An  un¬ 
stable  ad  agency  situation  exists  and 
clouds  other  plans. 

BMW  is  pro-newspaper,  and  no  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  are  expected  next 
year. 

Papert:  While  the  automotive  catego¬ 
ry  is  vital,  national  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  continues  to  erode  due  to  pres¬ 
sure  from  ad  agencies,  rate  demands, 
and  lack  of  support  for  the  national 
rate.  Using  the  proper  techniques, 
salespeople  will  find  more  dollars  avail¬ 
able  for  newspapers. 

Buick,  Chevrolet,  Oldsmobile  and 
Pontiac  have  a  factory-paid  auto  show 
ad.  With  proper  show  yardsticks,  news¬ 
papers  can  access  these  companies’  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  if  there  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing,  or  necessary  public  announce¬ 
ment. 


Volkswagen  leans  favorably  toward  auto  show 
and  auto  leasing  sections,  and  next  year  their 
top  15  to  24  markets  could  receive  factory 
newspaper  advertising. 
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Chrysler,  Ford  and  General  Motors 
factories  will  utilize  newspapers.  Ford 
and  Lincoln-Mercury  Dealer  Associa¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  use  newspapers, 
predicated  on  the  availability  of  bud¬ 
gets  based  on  car  dealer  shipments. 

For  General  Motors  Cars/Dealer 
Marketing  Association  program,  facto- 
r/-paid  ads  are  scheduled  on  a  two-for- 
one  basis  in  concert  with  dealer  associ¬ 
ation  advertising. 

Dealer  input  will  be  the  key  variable 
influencing  ad  spending  for  Hundai.  If 
local  Saturn  dealers  want  advertising, 
they  will  get  it.  Even  newspapers  that 
are  far  away  from  dealerships  could  be 
scheduled  for  support  if  the  dealer 
deems  it  necessary. 

Volkswagen  has  been  the  only  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  print  on  a  national  basis 
through  dealer  advisory  groups  in  deal¬ 
ers’  markets.  Volvo  runs  a  limited 
newspaper  campaign  against  lease  ads 
for  Mercedes,  Acura  and  Infiniti,  a 
policy  that  ’will  continue. 

SFW:  Expenditures  for  domestic 
factory  automotive  will  be  up  2%  to 
3%,  as  will  expenditures  for  domestic 
dealers  associations.  Factory  import 
will  stay  even,  and  import-dealer  asso¬ 
ciation  expenditures  will  rise  2%. 

Several  Chrysler  programs  were 
started  with  dealer  associations.  Asso¬ 
ciations  ran  inserts  in  a  few  markets,  in 
cooperation  with  their  dealers  and  a 
program  using  approximately  75  news¬ 
papers.  There  is  a  good  chance  this 
will  be  repeated. 

The  Dodge  division  may  begin  to  re¬ 
turn  to  newspapers,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  division  returning  to  auto 
show  sections.  Ford  continues  to  use 
national  magazines,  network  and  spot 
television  for  a  majority  of  advertising. 
A  limited  number  of  newspapers  also 
carry  auto  show  ads,  but  the  majority 
of  newspaper  ads  come  from  single 
dealers.  Red  Carpet  Leasing,  Ford 
Credit,  Ford  Electronics  and  Ford 
Glass  all  used  newspapers  on  a  limited 
basis  this  year. 

Newspaper  advertising  for  Jeep/Ea¬ 
gle  will  increase  slightly  next  year. 
Newspaper  advertising  for  Lincoln 
Mercury  has  been  erratic  this  year.  A 
newspaper  program  ran  during  the 
NCAA  Basketball  Tournament,  and 
there  were  others  scheduled  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Florida.  However,  all  national 
advertising  runs  in  magazines  or  on 
television. 

Buick  will  continue  to  support  auto 
shows  with  newspaper  advertising  as 


advertiser  in  1994.  However,  with  sev¬ 
eral  new  programs  in  the  works,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  should  be  up  next 
year,  according  to  the  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker  report. 


long  as  there  is  a  recommendation 
from  the  appropriate  zone  office.  Over¬ 
all,  newspaper  use  is  expected  to  be 
flat. 

Cadillac’s  Smart  Lease  program  has 
been  extremely  successful.  The  40  to 
45  local  Cadillac  Dealer  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  agencies  and  association 


boards  will  remain  the  key  in  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  process  for  dealer  associa¬ 
tion  advertising.  It’s  likely  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  involved  in  Chevrolet’s 
new  product  introductions,  and 
Chevrolet  will  continue  to  support 
auto  show  sections. 

No  national  newspaper  campaigns 
are  planned  for  Pontiac  next  year. 
Auto  shows  will  be  supported  by  one 
ad  per  show,  and  the  zone  recommen¬ 
dation  is  still  a  necessity.  ROP  and 
classified  programs  are  developed  for 
Saturn,  but  implementation  is  at  the 
dealer/dealer  association’s  discretion. 

Acura  will  launch  two  new  products 


early  next  year,  and  the  sales  will  de¬ 
termine  newspaper  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  through  lease  programs.  A 
downward  sales  trend  for  Audi  will 
continue,  and  advertising  will  be  spot¬ 
ty  in  newspapers.  Newspapers  make  up 
a  respectable  percentage  of  BMW’s  na¬ 
tional  media  mix,  and  budgets  will  re¬ 
main  the  same. 

All  advertising  budgets  and  deci¬ 
sions  for  Infiniti  continue  to  come  out 
of  the  seven  regional  districts  and  re¬ 
quire  dealer  calls  to  obtain  newspaper 
association  support. 

Jaguar  will  continue  to  utilize  the 
top  30  markets  with  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams  next  year,  and  Lexus  likley  will 
continue  its  strong  television  support. 

Mazda  has  a  new  budget  to  support 
the  Millinea  luxury  sedan,  which  could 
offer  newspapers  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  dealer  support  is  essential. 

Mercedes-Benz  should  continue  to 
use  newspapers,  and  the  company’s 
sales  are  the  strongest  since  1990.  Mit¬ 
subishi’s  Galant  continues  to  use  news¬ 
papers  aggressively  in  their  top  20  mar¬ 
kets. 

Nissan’s  advertising  budget  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  doled  out  to  its  seven  re¬ 
gions,  each  with  its  own  responsibility. 
Local,  regional  and  dealer  calls  are 
necessary  for  newspaper  promotions. 

Saab’s  newspaper  ad  expenditures 
should  rise  slightly  in  1995,  but  those 
of  Subaru  will  be  flat. 

Volkswagen  leans  favorably  toward 
auto  show  and  auto  leasing  sections. 


and  next  year  their  top  15  to  24  mar¬ 
kets  could  receive  factory  newspaper 
advertising. 

Volvo  was  one  of  the  major  Euro¬ 
pean  automotive  advertisers  this  year, 
but  that  will  probably  decline  a  bit  for 
next  year. 

COMPUTERS 

CWO&O:  In  1995,  the  category  will 
be  dominated  by  IBM  &.  IBM-compati¬ 
ble  PCs.  Newspapers  mainly  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  increased  co-op  and  retail 
computer  store  activity,  but  national 
advertising  from  select  companies  in 
major  markets  will  continue.  The  cate- 


Merrill  Lynch  will  continue  to  support  its  national 
television  campaign  with  newspaper  advertising  for 
broker  support  in  the  top  10  or  12  markets. 
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gory  represents  strong  long-term  po¬ 
tential  and  should  grow  by  at  least  5% 
in  1995. 

SFW:  Newspapers  have  experienced 
dramatic  growth  in  computer/software 
related  advertising  revenues,  but  this 
has  primarily  been  through  co-op  or 
retail  rate  categories.  The  outlook  for 
any  major  changes  in  this  category  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  minimal. 

If  Apple  Computer  Inc.  advertises  in 
newspapers,  it  will  be  on  a  limited,  tac¬ 
tical  basis.  Compaq  Computers  will 
mostly  use  trade  magazines  and  stay 
out  of  newspapers.  Canon  Computer 
Systems  will  continue  to  use  news¬ 
papers  extensively,  and  Epson  Ameri¬ 
can  also  is  expected  to  increase  news¬ 
paper  spending. 

Pending  the  results  of  a  test  newspa¬ 
per  campaign,  Hewlett-Packard  could 
boost  newspaper  spending  in  1995,  and 
IBM  looks  promising  but  still  is  un¬ 
clear.  Intel  isn’t  likely  to  boost  its  mini¬ 
mal  newspaper  spending,  nor  is  Lotus. 

Microsoft’s  newspaper  spending  will 
depend  on  the  launch  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct.  If  the  plans  initially  proposed  by 
Microsoft’s  old  ad  agency  are  followed, 
newspapers  could  benefit.  If  the  new 
agency  changes  direction,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  could  either  expand  or 
disappear.  Newspapers  could  receive 


crease  newspaper  spending  for  image 
advertising.  Banks  will  continue 
spending  in  local  newspapers  in  sup¬ 
port  of  an  expanding  array  of  new 
products  and  services.  Mutual  fund 
sales  will  be  a  top  priority. 

Chase  Manhattan  will  contimie  its 
strategic  use  of  newspapers  in  rolling 
out  home  equity  loans  and  the  new 
Chase  Reward  Consolidator  Card  in 
more  cities,  and  also  will  spend  locally 
in  support  of  its  Personal  Services 
branches. 

Citibank  trimmed  its  list  and  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  this  year,  and  1995  will  like¬ 
ly  hold  more  of  the  same.  Newspapers 
will  still  be  used  in  key  markets  to  sup¬ 
port  branch  financial  services  and  co¬ 
branded  credit  cards. 

Home  Savings  lending  advertising 
continues  to  be  driven  by  a  cost-per- 
call  tracking,  through  which  a  stable 
newspaper  list  has  been  developed. 
Newspaper  activity  for  California  Fed¬ 
eral  will  be  similar  to  1994. 

After  a  two-year  absence,  American 
Savings  was  a  strong  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  in  1994.  Indications  point  to  simi¬ 
lar  activity  in  California  newspapers. 
As  long  as  actor  Dennis  Weaver  re¬ 
build  traffic  for  its  local  investment  mains  the  spokesperson  for  Great 
centers.  Fidelity  has  dabbled  in  televi-  Western  Bank,  it  will  continue  to  be 
sion  infomercials  this  year,  showing  the  very  active  in  television  with  news¬ 
papers  used  for  tactical  purposes.  No 
significant  changes  are  expected  for 
1995. 

Even  if  spending  is  flat  in  1995, 
Bank  of  America  will  remain  an  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  advertiser.  Indica¬ 
tions  from  Union  Bank’s  advertising 
agency  reveal  that  broadcast  responses 
are  far  outperforming  newspapers, 
which  places  all  newspaper  ads  for 
res  1994  in  jeopardy.  The  final  verdict  isn’t 
its.  in,  but  projections  call  for  a  major  de- 
up-  dine  in  linage  for  1995. 
ign  First  Interstate  is  very  interested  in 
ker  attracting  the  masses,  so  consumer-ori- 
;ts,  ented  newspaper  advertising  will  play  a 
ws-  significant  part  in  its  plan  for  1995. 
en-  Linage  should  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1994,  with  a  possible  increase  in  some 
ws-  states. 

ler-  Wells  Fargo  slashed  its  newspaper 
of-  list  from  27  to  6  California  newspapers, 
ith  There  may  be  increases,  but  for  now  it 
Templeton  resulted  in  an  infusion  of  seems  there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
cash  and  increased  activity  in  Florida,  1994  strategy. 

and  should  ensure  continued  ad  spend-  Due  to  rising  interest  rates.  World 
ing  growth  in  the  years  ahead.  Savings  is  a  good  candidate  for  in- 

Discount  broker  Quick  &  Reilly  will  creased  spending,  to  promote  deposit 
use  newspapers  frequently  to  support  products  in  newspapers  for  1995. 
to  help  brokers,  and  Met  Life  likely  will  in-  Papert:  The  best  opportunities  for 
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AjRSET  Fur  the  lik’  of  ywir  Ixisinesi 


Ad  spending  from  AT&T,  MCI  and 
Sprint  reached  a  high  in  1993  and  is 
projected  to  grow  further  this  year  and 
well  into  1995.  AT^T  will  remain  the 
category  leader,  according  to  the 
CWO&O  report. 


1994  will  be  seen  as  the  year  that  began  with  high 
hopes  for  this  category,  but  ended  with  FSl 
revenues  being  flat  or  slightly  down.  The  real 
trauma  will  begin  in  1995. 


/ 


non-major  metro  newspapers  lie  in 
brokerage  offices  and  investor  center 
support  for  local  seminars  and  promo¬ 
tions. 

Banks  have  an  opportunity  to  regain 
Certificate  of  Deposit  business  that  has 
been  lost  to  stock  and  bond  mutual 
funds.  Emphasized  products  for  1995 
are  likely  to  be  CDs,  home  equity 
loans,  and  asset  manager  or  portfolio- 
type  accounts. 

The  key  word  for  credit  cards  in 
1994  was  “co-branding.”  With  Visa  and 
American  Express  joining  in,  there 
should  be  no  decrease  in  the  co-brand- 
ed  and  affinity  cards  introduced  in 
1995.  However,  both  newspapers  and 
network  have  enjoyed  rising  shares 
(13%  and  14%,  respectively,  in  1994), 
and  should  see  more  dollars  in  1995. 

Ad  budgets  most  likely  will  remain 
flat  or  decrease  slightly  as  the  overall 
pie  shrinks.  When  acquisitions  occur, 
the  overall  ad  budget  is  less  than  the 
combined  ad  spending  of  the  formerly- 
separate  institutions,  but  is  more  than 
either  institution  spent  on  advertising 
individually. 

SFW :  The  category  will  be  up  3%  to 
5%  as  advertisers  tout  their  new  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  as  competition  in  the 
global  arena  grows.  The  current  spate 
of  corporate  mergers  also  will  bode 
well  for  newspaper  advertising  as  those 
companies  will  need  to  explain  their 
mission. 

American  Express  is  currently  pro¬ 
moting  its  Optima  card.  In  1994,  5%  of 
its  $100  million-budget  was  allocated 
to  newspapers,  and  this  probably  won’t 
change.  With  increased  competition 
within  the  financial  markets  and  new 
products  and  services.  Bank  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  relied  heavily  on  newspapers  to 
get  its  message  across.  This  should 
continue. 

Citicorp/Citibank  has  been  a  spo¬ 
radic  advertiser  in  1994.  However,  with 
several  new  programs  in  the  works, 
newspaper  advertising  should  be  up 
next  year.  A  heavily  print-oriented  test 
program  for  Charles  Schwab  did  not 
produce  favorable  results,  so  newspaper 
advertising  will  not  increase  next  year. 

Dreyfus’  merger  with  the  Mellon 
Bank  should  mean  an  increase  in 
newspaper  advertising,  as  they  will 
need  to  get  their  message  out.  Fidelity 
advertises  on  an  as-needed  basis,  but 
there  could  be  some  increases  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Linage  for  Franklin  Funds  will  be 
flat,  and  dollars  will  be  based  on  rate 


increases.  There  are  no  major  changes 
expected  for  T»  Rowe  Price.  Union 
Bank’s  newspaper  spending  likely  will 
be  even,  and  Wells  Fargo  newspaper 
spending  will  be  up. 

FOOD/HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS 

CWO&O;  While  it  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  a  diminishing  category, 
ROP  food  efforts  are  being  launched  in 
a  number  of  areas.  Networks  and  re¬ 
gional/local  newspaper  efforts  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  work  on  packaged  goods 
marketers.  For  the  most  part,  success  is 
mostly  in  the  sampling  programs  and  at 
the  local  and  regional  level  through 
themed  features. 

Event  marketing  is  often  the  key  to 
attracting  dollars  as  food  manufacturers 
are  looking  for  methods  to  link  their 
products  to  retailer-friendly  programs. 
Sampling  will  continue  to  grow,  with 
some  marketers  now  considering  it  an 
integral  part  of  their  promotional  ef¬ 
forts. 

Papert:  For  packaged  goods,  major 
changes  are  anticipated  in  food  company 


approaches  to  the  use  of  newspapers  in 
1995,  resulting  in  a  level  similar  to  that  of 
1994.  While  Valassis  experienced  an 
overall  increase  in  ROP  this  year,  it  still 
views  ROP  as  a  value-added  service,  as 
opposed  to  a  “growth  segment”  of  its 
overall  operation. 

Sunflower  Group  expects  its  ROP 
linage  to  be  similar  to  that  of  1994,  with¬ 
out  any  upsurge  for  the  moment.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  expects  to  expand  its  Flight  Plan, 
which  would  lead  to  more  ROP. 

SFW ;  There  are  a  number  of  groups 
trying  to  sell  packaged  goods  advertis¬ 
ing,  most  of  it  at  reduced  rates.  There 
is  potential  for  newspaper  advertising 
next  year  through  locally  generated 
programs  —  such  as  Favorite  Brands, 
banner  pages,  and  themed  ideas  —  but 
there  are  so  many  problems  out  there 
that  most  manufacturers  give  responsi¬ 
bility  to  their  local  regional  sales  man¬ 
agers  or  district  sales  managers. 

The  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
gional  packaged  goods  manager  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  spend  his  local  budget  unless 
area  major  retailers  are  involved  and 


encourage  involvement.  This  some¬ 
times  creates  jealousy  between  com¬ 
peting  chains  and  causes  problems  for 
manufacturers  who  really  would  like  to 
participate.  These  programs  can  work, 
but  retail  participation  and  timing  is 
crucial. 

FSIs 

CWO&O:  Recent  industry  develop¬ 
ments  have  not  favored  newspapers, 
and  the  projected  revenue  decline  for 
1995  is  10%  to  15%.  1994  will  be  seen 
as  the  year  that  began  with  high  hopes 
for  this  category,  but  ended  with  FSl 
revenues  being  flat  or  slightly  down. 
The  real  trauma  will  take  place  in 
1995. 

News  America  bargained  hardest 
and  gained  widespread  concessions 
from  an  industry  fearful  of  losing  its 
largest  national  advertiser.  It’s  unlikely 
that  the  62  insert  dates  for  1994  will 
ever  be  matched  —  News  America  will 
run  about  55  in  1995.  Page  count  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  slightly  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  24,  but  the  potential  for 


revenue  gain  is  limited  at  best.  Greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  solo  inserts, 
but  any  gains  here  likely  will  be  merely 
at  the  expense  of  Valassis. 

The  picture  will  be  similar  for  Valas¬ 
sis,  which  is  expecting  insert  dates  to 
drop  from  52  this  year  to  approximately 
48  in  1995.  Again,  increased  page 
counts  and  gains  in  solo  business  will 
make  little  dent  in  the  revenue  loss 
from  declining  insert  dates. 

Valassis’  Newspac  product  sample 
division  should  grow,  however,  with 
five  to  six  national  programs  expected 
in  1995.  Its  ROP  division  may  show 
modest  gains  via  an  increased  empha¬ 
sis  on  a  number  of  themed  programs. 

Papert:  Despite  the  demise  of  Sulli¬ 
van  Marketing,  Valassis  and  News 
America/FSI  are  expecting  a  slow  re¬ 
covery  of  their  margins.  News  Ameri¬ 
ca/FSI  has  scheduled  a  total  of  50  co¬ 
op  insert  programs  for  its  combined 
Product  Movers  and  Quad  Marketing 
inserts,  down  from  a  scheduled  56  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  previous  year.  Again, 
page  counts  should  be  up  slightly. 


Roughly  20%  of  the  telecommunications  budget  is 
in  newspapers,  and  AT&T  is  the  category’s  largest 
advertiser. 
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Valassis  plans  a  total  of  51  programs. 
Page  counts  are  expected  to  increase 
slightly  over  1994  levels. 

SFW:  The  preprint  industry  remains 
in  a  state  of  turmoil,  with  no  immedi¬ 
ate  remedy  in  the  offing.  Many  of  the 
industry’s  problems  have  been  self-in¬ 
flicted  with  the  rate  increases  that 
took  effect  in  1993  when  Sullivan 
Graphics  entered  the  picture.  The 
demise  of  Sullivan  has  not  helped  to 
alleviate  the  situation  as  many  adver¬ 
tisers  signed  long-term  contracts  at  de¬ 
pressed  rates. 

There  will  be  fewer  dates  scheduled 
for  1995.  There  are  100  dates  scheduled 
for  1995  versus  117  in  1994.  The  117 
figure  included  nine  dates  from  Sulli¬ 
van.  Valassis  has  announced  48  dates 
next  year,  down  from  51  and  News 


Essentially,  most  companies  are 
growing  and  planning  ad  budget  in¬ 
creases  for  1995.  Blue  Shield  has  toyed 
with  dropping  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  since  late  1993,  but  is  now  saying 
newspapers  will  remain  an  integral 
part  of  its  media  mix  next  year. 

Others,  such  as  Foundation  Health 
Plan  and  Kaiser  Permanente  have  indi¬ 
cated  increased  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  can  be  expected  in  their  new  ex¬ 
pansion  markets  next  year. 

Overall,  it’s  a  category  in  transition, 
but  with  an  aging  population  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  as  a  national 
issue,  there  is  potential  fot  growth  in 
1995  and  beyond.  While  spending  lev¬ 
els  and  pattetns  will  vary  by  region,  to¬ 
tal  newspaper  revenues  could  increase 
as  much  as  10%  next  year. 


Regional  travel  lends  itself  well  to  local 
newspapers,  and  small  or  medium-size  newspapers 
can  participate  by  defining  themselves  as  source 
markets  for  hotels,  attractions  and  other  tourist 
destinations  in  their  regions. 


America  will  run  52  co-ops,  a  drop  of 
eight  dates.  Page  counts  have  been  on 
a  slow  decline  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

With  expected  revenue  losses,  print¬ 
ers  will  be  looking  for  ways  to  reduce 
costs.  One  targeted  area  is  media, 
through  CPM  rate  reductions,  and  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  surcharges. 

News  America  will  continue  to  push 
for  rate  reductions  and  elimination  of 
surcharges  or  restrictions.  To  make  up 
for  estimated  revenue  losses.  News 
America  will  concentrate  on  solo 
preprints  next  year,  which  has  not 
been  a  priority  in  the  past. 

Valassis  will  hold  discussions  with 
newspapers  centering  on  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  additional  discount  levels,  value- 
added  programs,  and  greater  scrutiny 
of  surcharges. 

INSURANCE/HEALTH  CARE 

CWO&O:  The  regional  structure 
and  lack  of  consistent  marketing 
strategies  by  health  care  companies 
make  this  category  difficult  to  project. 
Howevet,  there  is  interest  in  the  topic, 
and  too  great  a  need  of  reform,  educa¬ 
tion  and  promotion  to  expect  anything 
but  an  increase  for  1995. 


As  a  result  of  an  unprecedented 
number  of  natural  disasters,  1994  was 
one  of  the  all-time  bad  years  for  the  in¬ 
surance  industry. 

Newspapers  in  stricken  areas  have 
benefited  tremendously  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  as  the  primary  medi¬ 
um  to  reach  policyholders  in  the  event 
of  future  disasters. 

Papert:  The  insurance  companies 
are  watching  national  health  care  re¬ 
form  very  closely.  Once  the  clouds  be¬ 
gin  to  disperse,  the  category  will  be 
very  active.  Even  now,  many  of  the 
larger  health  care  providers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  advertise  to  jockey  for  position, 
and  this  trend  will  accelerate. 

As  predicted,  the  advertising  com¬ 
munity  did  see  a  surge  in  advocacy  ad¬ 
vertising.  There  will  be  new  consor¬ 
tiums  of  health  care  providers  forming, 
as  well  as  alliances  between  hospitals 
and  clinic  networks.  The  prediction  for 
the  medical  category  in  1995  is  a  2% 
increase. 

SFW:  The  category  will  be  up  5%  to 
6%.  The  insurance  industry  is  recover¬ 
ing  somewhat  after  several  years  of 
natural  disasters,  poor  performance  in 
the  auto  segment,  and  chaos  in  the 
health  care  sector.  The  growth  poten¬ 


tial  for  advertising  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  financial  services  area,  as  well  as 
in  health  care.  There  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  ad  growth  among  the  HMOs 
and  also  the  healthier  regional  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  providers.  There 
will  be  many  new  products  available, 
with  an  eye  toward  cost  reduction  and 
managed  care. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CWO&O:  The  telecommunications 
industry  continues  to  grow  at  an  accel¬ 
erated  pace.  Ad  spending  from  AT&T, 
MCI  and  Sprint  reached  a  high  in 
1993  and  is  projected  to  grow  further 
this  year  and  well  into  1995.  During 
1995,  newspapers  will  see  moderate 
growth  in  revenue  and  linage,  but  only 
in  select,  bigh-calling  volume  markets. 

AT&T  has  been,  and  will  remain 
the  category  leader.  AT&T  wants  to 
buy  newspapers  at  the  most  cost-effec¬ 
tive  price.  AT&T  shocked  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  this  year  by  converting 
some  ads  to  four-color  and  ordering 
space  on  a  CPM  basis  through  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers  (MSN). 
AT&T  has  faced  many  obstacles  work¬ 
ing  with  MSN  and,  now  that  MSN  is 
for  sale,  the  future  is  uncertain.  How¬ 
ever,  newspapers  will  hear  more  from 
AT&T  about  CPM  pricing  next  year. 

A  thorn  in  AT&T’s  side  has  been 
MCl’s  hugely  successful  “Friends  and 
Family”  calling  plan.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  limited  MCI  announcement 
ads,  ROP  will  continue  to  play  a  rather 
small  role  in  its  media  mix. 

Sprint  will  continue  to  push  “The 
Most”  calling  plan.  Unexpected  mon¬ 
ey  was  allocated  for  newspapers  in 
1994,  but  it’s  not  clear  whether  that 
will  continue  for  1995.  As  with  MCI, 
the  majority  of  Sprint’s  ad  spending 
will  be  on  television. 

The  Baby  Bells  —  Ameritech,  Bell 
Atlantic,  Bell  South,  NYNEX,  Pacific 
Telesis,  Southwest  Bell  and  U.S.  West 
—  have  all  applied  to  the  FCC  for  ap¬ 
proval  on  television  offerings.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers,  to  promote  the 
entry  into  cable  television  makes  sense, 
but  so  far  few  deals  have  been  signed. 

Papert:  Roughly  20%  of  the  tele¬ 
communications  budget  is  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  AT&T  is  the  category’s 
largest  advertiser.  AT&T  will  compete 
directly  with  MCI  in  markets  where 
AT&T  determines  it  is  necessary.  MCI 
predominantly  uses  television,  while 
AT&T’s  media  plan  is  a  mix  of  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcast. 
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SFW:  This  fast-growing  category 
will  be  up  5%  in  1995.  Major  news¬ 
papers  have  forged  alliances  with  tele¬ 
phone  companies  and  have  gone  on¬ 
line,  and  the  wireless  revolution  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand  geometrically,  which 
could  result  in  increased  newspaper 
advertising  expenditures  when  com¬ 
pleted. 

AT&T  is  in  the  process  of  consoli¬ 
dating  its  advertising  efforts,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  expected  to  decrease  in 
1995. 

Bell  Atlantic  should  increase  its 
newspaper  advertising  as  it  tries  to 
market  all  of  its  product  lines. 

Bell  South  will  offer  new  services  by 
area  code  which  could  mean  more  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  the  projection  is  even  for 
next  year.  MCI  has  a  small  newspaper 
advertising  budget  and  probably  will 
not  change  next  year. 

Sprint  had  a  600%  increase  in 
newspaper  advertising  expenditures  in 
1994,  but  that  was  up  from  near  zero  in 
1993.  Spending  in  newspapers  will  be  a 
little  less,  as  Sprint  moves  toward  mag¬ 
azines. 

United  Telephone  of  Florida/Sprint 
will  advertise  a  phone  card  and  caller 
ID  in  newspapers,  and  there  will  be  no 
change  in  volume.  U.S.  West  uses  tele¬ 
vision  as  its  medium  of  choice. 

TOBACCO 

CWO&O:  Tobacco  has  declined  in 
recent  years,  and  indications  suggest 
there  will  be  little  change  for  1995.  To¬ 
bacco  companies  direct  a  large  part  of 
their  budget  to  outdoor,  and  if  there  is 
pressure  for  outdoor  regulations,  that 
could  be  to  newspapers’  advantage. 
Advocacy  advertising  could  grow  — 
but  its  depth  would  remain  limited. 

Philip  Morris  is  the  most  likely  to  re¬ 
spond  to  negative  press.  Brown  & 
Williamson,  R.J.  Reynolds  (RJR)  and 
American  Tobacco  should  do  some 
generic  and  new  brand  introductions 
next  year.  But  most  ad  ventures  will 
depend  very  much  on  taxes  and  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations. 

Papert:  The  fact  that  RJR  is 
stronger  financially  means  a  larger  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  can  be  anticipated. 
Not  much  has  been  said  about  1995, 
but  there  may  be  a  good  change  for 
business  next  year.  Increased  advocacy 
campaigns  are  expected  next  year,  but 
their  timing  and  volume  levels  are  un¬ 
determined.  Newspaper  activity,  to  all 
indications,  will  be  flat. 

SFW:  Will  be  down  10%.  Tobacco  is 


a  declining  industry  and  beset  by 
heavy  taxes,  price  cutting,  and  attacks 
at  many  different  levels.  Generics  have 
reduced  profitability,  and  revenues  are 
down.  Corporate  campaigns  on  second 
hand  smoke,  utilized  by  both  Philip 
Morris  and  RJR,  were  totally  un¬ 
planned  and  not  well  organized.  It 
does  not  appear  they  will  be  repeated 
next  year.  All  this  does  not  leave  much 
room  for  optimism  regarding  advertis¬ 
ing. 

There  is  no  ROP  for  American  To¬ 
bacco,  and  any  advertising  is  placed  by 
Parade  magazine,  which  offers  low 
CPMs.  Philip  Morris  will  do  very  little 
advertising  next  year,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  RJR  will  return  to 
newspapers  in  the  near  future. 

TRAVEL 

CWO&O:  “Survival  of  the  Fittest” 
will  be  the  prevailing  theme  for  the  air¬ 
line  industry  in  1995.  The  success  of 
niche  and  regional  carriers  has  con¬ 
verted  a  traditionally  service-driven 
market  to  a  price-driven  market.  This 
should  bode  well  for  daily  newspapers 


returns  to  profitability,  newspaper  ads 
will  be  off. 

Competition  from  other  carriers  in 
key  gateway  cities  will  determine  Con¬ 
tinental’s  actual  volume,  but  ads  for  in¬ 
ternational  flights  in  Newark,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Houston 
will  continue.  USAir  has  also  set  cost¬ 
cutting  goals,  with  newspapers  used 
primarily  in  its  top  13  markets.  Howev¬ 
er,  USAir’s  response  to  concerns  about 
its  safety  record  is  unclear. 

There  will  be  little  change  for  Alas¬ 
ka  Airlines.  Newspaper  ad  spending  for 
Southwest  Airlines  will  continue  to 
grow,  with  emphasis  on  new  markets  in 
the  west  and  east.  Depending  on 
TWA’s  financial  situation,  newspaper 
ad  spending  could  rise  or  stay  the 
same. 

America  West  has  come  out  of 
bankruptcy,  and  if  things  go  as 
planned,  1995  linage  will  improve  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

United  Airlines  will  continue  its 
strategy  of  limited  newspaper  use  only 
in  its  top  markets,  but  there  should  be 
extra  business  in  smaller  California 


Select  newspapers  should  see  a  linage  increase 
from  international  airlines  in  1995. 


as  this  retail  orientation  will  necessi¬ 
tate  fare  advertising,  but  the  mandate 
at  most  airlines  to  decrease  overall 
costs  will  limit  spending  to  those  mar¬ 
kets  where  competition  is  strongest. 

New  entrants  and  expanding  route 
systems  of  regional  carriers  will  bring 
incremental  linage  to  many  markets. 
Fundamental  changes  in  the  airline  in¬ 
dustry  ensure  there  won’t  be  a  return  to 
the  spending  levels  of  the  late  1980s, 
but  an  improvement  over  1994’s  lack¬ 
luster  performance  is  likely  for  1995. 

Newspaper  ads  will  continue  to  play 
a  role  in  Delta’s  media  mix,  but  only  in 
a  limited  number  of  markets.  There 
will  be  fare  advertising  in  cities  where 
Delta  competes  against  no-frills  carri¬ 
ers.  Only  those  markets  are  likely  to 
see  1995  linage  increases  from  Delta. 

American  Airlines  is  in  the  cost-cut- 
ting  mode  and  has  reduced  the  number 
of  advertising  markets  from  40  in  1992 
to  nine  in  1994.  Newspapers  are  being 
asked  for  greater  flexibility  and  promo¬ 
tional  programs.  More  cutting  is 
planned  in  1995  and,  until  American 


markets  where  the  no-frills  United 
Shuttle  has  been  introduced.  Further 
newspaper  expansion  is  likely  only  if 
price  wars  prevail. 

Select  newspapers  should  see  a 
linage  increase  from  international  air¬ 
lines  in  1995.  Foreign  travel  from  the 
U.S.  has  been  increasing  and  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue,  and  should  positively 
impact  ad  budgets.  British  Airways 
forecasts  growth  and  anticipates  a  rise 
in  advertising  dollars. 

The  cruise  industry  is  expected  to 
grow,  and  newspapers  continue  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  marketing  of 
cruise  lines.  Increased  capacity  and 
competition  in  the  industry  will  only 
enhance  newspapers’  position. 

Celebrity  Cruise  Lines  is  planning 
to  double  its  capacity  by  1997,  and, 
over  the  same  time,  newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  will  grow.  Little  change  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  Cunard  Line.  Holland 
America  Line  is  expected  to  remain 
flat  with  regular  Sunday  advertising. 

Regency’s  expansion  plans  call  for 
more  Alaska  itineraries,  which  could 
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lead  to  opportunities  for  Western 
newspapers.  Royal  Caribbean  Cruise 
Line’s  newspaper  ad  spending  will  mir¬ 
ror  that  of  1994. 

Princess  Cruises  will  continue  to  use 
newspapers  in  their  top  30  markets, 
working  with  local  agents  and  running 
at  retail  rates  when  available.  News¬ 
papers  in  smaller  markets  can  pursue 
travel  agent  co-op  dollars. 

Norwegian  Cruise  Lines  will  contin¬ 
ue  its  strategy  of  tactical  advertising  in 
top  U.S.  markets.  Softer  bookings 
could  drive  up  budgets  and  advertiser 
frequency. 

Carnival  is  anticipating  an  expand¬ 


ed  ad  budget  to  meet  growing  capacity, 
and  its  co-op  program  with  travel 
agent  partners  should  remain  strong. 

After  several  years  of  major  losses, 
the  hotel  and  resort  industry  turned 
the  corner  in  1993,  and  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  ever  since.  Unfortunately,  higher 
occupancy  and  improved  profitability 
mean  the  growth  of  promotional  dol¬ 
lars  will  level  off,  and  newspaper 
spending  will  be  flat  at  best.  Major 
chains  will  continue  their  national 
programs  in  their  top  markets,  but  lit¬ 
tle  change  is  expected. 

Newspapers  in  major  markets  and  in 
popular  tourist  destinations  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  rental  car  advertising  in  1995. 
The  industry  is  dominated  by  five  large 
companies,  but  only  Alamo  uses  news¬ 
papers  on  an  extensive  basis. 

Hertz  and  Avis  have  claimed  a  desire 
to  expand  their  newspaper  campaigns, 
but  in  all  likelihood  the  status  quo  will 
be  maintained  with  newspapers  being 
used  in  the  10  to  12  top  markets. 

Regional  travel  lends  itself  well  to 
local  newspapers,  and  small  or  medi¬ 
um-size  newspapers  can  participate  by 
defining  themselves  as  source  markets 
for  hotels,  attractions  and  other  tourist 
destinations  in  their  regions. 

Papert:  Delta’s  advertising  will  exist 
only  in  markets  with  new  destinations 
or  in  response  to  extremely  competi¬ 
tive  routes.  Atlanta-based  Valujet  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand. 

Each  carrier  will  continue  to  an¬ 
nounce  new  services,  and  this  will  im¬ 


pact  on  originating  and  destination 
cities.  Short-haul  variations  of  South¬ 
west  Airlines  will  expand,  and  that  will 
mean  increased  support  —  much  of  it 
in  newspapers. 

European  destination  advertising  is 
limited  to  about  five  gateway  markets, 
and  then  only  dominant  metro  adver¬ 
tising  is  used. 

Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Line  is  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  vessel  in  1995,  and 
that  should  result  in  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising.  NCL  and  Dol¬ 
phin/Majesty  are  projecting  the  same 
sized  schedules  in  the  same  markets. 
Salespeople  should  look  for  advertising 


activity  in  the  smaller  cruise  lines, 
such  as  Pearl,  Orient  and  Gold  Star. 

SEW:  Airline  newspaper  spending 
will  be  even  or  down  2%,  as  the  indus¬ 
try  experiences  improved  stability,  and 
a  growth  in  short-haul  routes. 

Air  Canada  will  increase  its  ad 
spending  slightly,  as  will  Alaska  Air¬ 
lines  and  British  Airways.  American 
Airlines’  ad  budget  will  be  cut  in  1995. 
Linage  will  continue  to  be  placed  in 
their  top  eight  markets  on  a  “per  need” 
basis. 

Overall,  Continental’s  linage  should 
be  up  slightly,  while  Delta  could  se¬ 
verely  cut  back  its  advertising  for  1995 
because  of  financial  difficulties. 

Northwest  Airlines’  global  alliance 
with  KLM,  and  the  announcement  ads 
that  this  generated,  resulted  in  incre¬ 
mental  money  this  year.  Since  no  more 
announcement  ads  are  anticipated,  ad 
expenditures  should  decrease.  It’s  too 
early  to  forecast  this  year’s  ad  volume 
for  TWA.  A  major  concern  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  the  company  might  not  be 
around  to  fly,  let  alone  advertise. 

United  started  a  low-cost  subsidiary 
this  year.  It  will  begin  on  the  West 
Coast,  and,  by  the  end  of  1995,  it  will 
be  in  place  in  the  Midwest  and  on  the 
East  Coast  as  well.  Initially,  this  will 
mean  an  increase  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  However,  the  overall  ad  budget 
will  not  increase.  Despite  the  recent 
crash,  USAir  will  maintain  its  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  next  year. 

Cruise  line  newspaper  spending 


should  be  up  3%.  American  Hawaii 
Cruise  Line  isn’t  expected  to  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  newspapers  in  1995.  Car¬ 
nival’s  budget  is  expected  to  stay  about 
the  same,  although  there  may  be  an 
up-sizing  of  ads  in  some  of  its  largest 
markets.  New  ports  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  and  these  markets  could  receive 
more  advertising. 

Chandris  Cruise  Lines  (Celebrity 
and  Fantasy)  will  launch  two  new  lin¬ 
ers,  and,  with  additional  capacity, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  news¬ 
paper  list.  Commodore  will  promote 
in  newspapers  in  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  but  it  also 
will  be  looking  at  other  markets.  Nat¬ 
ural  targets  are  Florida  and  northeast¬ 
ern  newspapers. 

Costa  Cruise  Line  came  back  to 
newspapers  in  1994,  and  should  spend 
about  the  same  amount  in  1995.  Dol¬ 
phin/Majesty  Cruise  Line  will  not  have 
an  appreciable  increase  in  advertising, 
although  newspapers  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  media  mix, 
as  will  they  he  for  Norway  Cruise 
Lines. 

Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Line  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  advertise  in  new  markets.  It 
should  have  the  same  number  of  inser¬ 
tions,  but  some  ads  may  be  larger.  Roy¬ 
al  Cruise  Line  ROP  spending  should 
substantially  increase  —  however,  this 
is  from  a  small  base.  No  new  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  expected  for  Royal 
Viking  Lines. 

Hotel  and  resort  spending  will  be 
even,  or  up  2%.  Most  of  the  major  ho¬ 
tel  chains  limit  their  national  advertis¬ 
ing  activity  to,  at  most,  their  top  30 
markets.  Hilton  Hotels  has  continued 
to  promote  in  its  top  nine  markets,  and 
newspaper  activity  has  been  curtailed 
to  about  six  or  eight  ads  per  market. 
It’s  likely  this  will  stay  the  same  next 
year. 

Hyatt  Hotels  has  a  new  agency, 
which  advises  that  the  chain  is  push¬ 
ing  for  expanded  newspaper  activity. 

Marriott  has  been  promoting  its 
chain  three  times  a  year  in  its  top  30 
markets,  with  anywhere  from  four  to 
six  ads  in  each  program.  Newspaper 
expenditures  may  decline  slightly  as 
the  chain’s  commitment  to  magazines 
grows.  Currently,  Sheraton’s  plan  calls 
for  the  use  of  the  lead  newspaper  in  its 
top  10  markets. 

Auto  rental  will  be  up  2%,  with  po¬ 
tential  newspaper  and  market  addi- 

(See  Ad  Forecast  on  page  65) 


The  cruise  industry  is  expected  to  grow,  and 
newspapers  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  marketing  of  cruise  lines. 
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TODAY'S  NEWSPRINT 
FOR  TOMORROW'S  NEWSPAPER 

Avenor’s  newsprint  is  consistently  one  of  the  best¬ 
running  sheets  for  the  Star  Tribune’s  Minneapolis 
pressroom  -  one  of  the  largest  and  most  advanced 
in  North  America.  Then  one  week  we  set  a  new 
record  for  the  fewest  total  breaks  per  100  rolls. 
And  the  Star  Tribune  capped  that  achievement 
with  a  special  tribute  to  our  mill  employees... 

Avenor 


Avenor 


Today’s  Newsprint  for  Tomorrow’s  Newspaper 


Making  Today’s  Newsprint,  for  one  of 
THE  Most  Advanced  Newspaper  Pressrooms 

The  Star  Tribune  demands  a  lot  of  Avenor ’s  newsprint, 
because  their  customers  expect  a  lot  of  their  newspaper 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  —  “In  a  newspaper  pressroom  cannot  catch  up  tomorrow,  a  smooth-running 

pressroom,  you  can’t  catch  up  tomorrow,”  says  Tom  sheet  is  a  must.  ★  And  Avenor’s  recycled  newsprint 

Hardie,  Director  of  Manufacturing,  Press/Prepress  at  provides  consistently  superior  runnability,  with  gusts  to 

the  Star  Tribune.  “You  have  to  deliver  every  day.”  ★  exceptional.  One  week  we  had  a  record  low  1 .26  total 

The  Star  Tribune  has  one  of  breaks  per  100  rolls.  The 

the  largest  and  most  Star  Tribune  is  generally  sat- 

advanced  pressrooms  in  isfied  with  3.5  total  breaks. 

North  America.  It  truly  (Note:  the  Star  Tribune  uses 

delivers,  for  readers  and  100%  50-inch  diameter 

advertisers  alike,  with  plen-  rolls).  ★  The  newspaper’s 

ty  of  sharp  four-color  pages.  pressroom  managenaent  team 

Spot  color,  too.  Every  issue  is  clearly  sectioned.  And  ad  then  did  something  exceptional  as  well  -  flying  up  to 

placement  is  very  precise.  “This  is  what  our  customers  give  our  mill  employees  caps  bearing  a  proud  1.26. 

want,”  Tom  says,  “and  if  they  can’t  get  it  from  us.  Over  a  thousand  caps  in  all.  “A  way  of  showing  our 


they’ll  go  elsewhere.”  ★ 
It  all  means  extra  stress 
and  strain  on  news¬ 
print.  For  example,  a 
sheet  running  through 
the  Star  Tribune's  color 
presses  is  hit  with  water 
eight  times  in  just  three 
seconds.  And  frequent 
plate  changes  mean  fre¬ 
quent  press  stoppages  - 
tough  on  newsprint  and 
printing  deadlines.  As  the 


appreciation  to  Avenor’s 
papermakers,”  Tom  says. 
★  The  week  had  another 
high  point.  Our  news¬ 
print  set  an  even  better 
record;  1.09  total  breaks 
per  100  rolls.  Avenor 
and  the  Star  Tribune  — 
Today’s  Newsprint  for 
Tomorrow’s  Newspaper. 


A  high-tech  pressroom  needs  high-performance  newsprint 
When  Director  of  Manufacturing  Tom  Hardie,  left,  or  Quality 
Assurance  Analyst  Kip  Gebeck  tell  people  from  other  pressrooms 
about  the  stress  put  on  newsprint  in  the  Star  Tribune’s  pressroom, 
the  response  is  often  a  startled,  “You  can  do  that?" 


t 
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Recycled  Newsprint  for  Minnesota’s 
Largest  Newsprint  User 


Closing  the  loop 


Neighlxxing  states  like  Wisconsin  have  legislated  the  use  of 
recycled  newsprint  But  the  Star  Tribune  has  been  meeting 
aggressive  self-imposed  requirements  for  the  use  of  a  recycled 
sheet  sirrce  1989,  when  5%  of  its  newsprint  was  recycled.  ★ 
The  Star  Tribune  has  steadily  increased  its  use  of  recycled- 
content  newsf^t  since  that  time.  And  as  Nordi  America’s 
leading  suf^lier  of  post-consumer  recycled-content  newsprint, 
Avenor  is  helping  the  Star  Tribune  meet  its  self-imposed 

Old  newspapers  and  old  magazines  recycled  by  Avenor  come 

from  cities  where  we  have  customers,  like  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  targets  for  the  use  of  recycled  newsprint 


Star-quality  printing 


Our  recycled  newsprint  is  not  costing  the  Star  Tribune  anydiing 
in  print  quality  or  opacity  —  key  issues  for  a  paper  with  so 
many  color  pages.  “We  made  a  seamless  transition  to  Averror’s 
recycled  newsprint,”  says  Dick  Greene,  the  Star  Tribune's 
General  Services  Manager.  “Their  recycled  sheet  is  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  virgin  newsprint.” 


Working  together  to  spread  the  news 
about  recyciing 

When  the  Star  Tribune  decided  to  make  a  video  for 
schoolchildren  about  recycling  newspapers  and  using 
recycled  newsprint,  Avenor  got  involved.  Some  of  the 
video  was  shot  at  one  of  Avenor’s  recycling  plants.  ★  The 
video  -  Over  &  Over  &  Over:  Giving  New  Ltfe  to  Old  News 
-  has  been  well-received.  A  copy,  along  with  creative 
curriculum  ideas,  is  in  every  school  in  Minnesota  with  a  sixth- 


grade  class,  and  many  lending  libraries. 


Copies  are  also  in  the  schools  attend- 
^  ed  by  the  children  of  many 


Avenor  mill  employees. 


Avenor 


Today’s  Newsprint  for  Tomorrow’s  Newspaper 


Teaming  up  with  a 
Teaai-Oriented  Supplier 


Avenor  has  a  self-directed,  multidisciplinary  Customer  Team  serving  the 
Star  Tribune.  And  each  of  Avenor’s  Team  members  has  a  specific  role.  ★  Our 
Customer  Advocate  translates  pressroom  needs  into  action  at  our  newsprint 
mill.. .Our  Customer  Service  Representative  deals  with  ordering  and 
shipments... Our  Technical  Service  Representative  visits  the  pressroom 
regularly  to  keep  our  mill  informed  of  any  necessary  adjustments...  And  our 
Team  Leader  ties  it  all  together,  focusing  on  overall  customer  needs.  ★ 
Avenor’s  Team  approach  gives  the  Star  Tribune  access  to  our  expertise. 
Company-wide.  And  there  are  now  many  working  relationships  in  place,  at  all 
levels,  between  Avenor  people  and  Star  Tribune  people.  ★  Avenor’s  new 
approach  was  in  many  ways  inspired  by  the  Star  Tribune’s  internal  teams.  For 
instance,  the  newspaper’s  production,  purchasing  and  warehousing  people  will 
team  up  to  make  sure  they  see  a  project  or  issue  from  all  sides.  Tltey  make  a 


Firsthand  understanding,  across  our  Team 
Avenor  Customer  Team  members  at  all  levels  — 
Team  Leader  Peter  Yonker  {left,  front).  Technical 
Service  Representative  Dave  Burrows  (second  from 
left)  and  Papermaker  Mark  Montgomery  (right, 
j  back)  —  know  exactly  how  the  Star  Tribune’s 
Director  of  Manufacturing  Tom  Hardie  (second 
from  right)  evaluates  print  quality. 


I  Better  Technology  for  Better  Newsprint 


point  of  taking  action  from  all  sides,  too.  ★  The  bottom  line  with  Avenor’s 
Customer  Teams?  Better  everyday  service  and  better  responsiveness 
during  emergencies. 


Between  1988  and  1994  Avenor  invested  over 
$1.5  billion  in  its  paper  mills,  to  ensure  high- 
quality  newsprint  production. 
This  is  giving  us  the  means  to 
meet  the  needs  of  newspapers 
like  the  Star  Tribune  for  the 
long  term. 


Avenor  Newsprint  Sales  Offices 


Bringing  a  papermaker  to  the  pressroom  -  Avenor’s 
Customer  Team  includes  Papermaker  Mark  Montgomery 
(left)  and  Technical  Service  Representative  Dave 
Burrows,  who  rrwnitored  on-press  performance  to  see  if 
Avenor’s  sheet  would  benefit  from  modifications. 


USA 

New  York 
(914)  761-5454 
Chicago 
(312)  554-0661 
Raleigh 
(919)  783-7444 
Seattle 

(206)  224-7060 


CANADA 

Montreal 

(514)846-4811 

OVERSEAS 

London 
44  71  245-9421 
Tokyo 

(813)  3234-7177 


Avenor  Customer  Service 

East  ®  (800)  669-2737 
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TOMORROW'S  \K.McRARER 


NEWs- 


The  Year  Of 
The  Gag  Order 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  the  growing  tendency  of  plaintiffs 
to  subpoena  parties  other  than  the  press  —  telephone  records, 
credit  card  companies  —  in  an  attempt  to  uncover  sources 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

ONE  OBSERVER  characterized  1994 
as  the  year  of  the  gag  order. 

“If  you  look  back  over  the  last  year, 
what  we’ve  seen  is  really  an  explosion 
of  gag  orders,”  commented  Jane  Kirtley, 
executive  director  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

“For  me,  this  year,  my  court  access 
and  gag  order  files  have  expanded  ex¬ 
ponentially,”  she  said.  “This  is  the  new 
frontier  in  media  case  law  for  the  next 
few  years. 

“There  will  still  be  libel  eases,  but 
trends  for  the  future  are  court  access 
and  gag  orders.  That’s  where  the  litiga¬ 
tion  will  be,”  she  said. 

Among  the  cases  she  cited  were  a 
legal  attempt  by  actress  Elizabeth  Tay¬ 
lor  to  stop  a  television  movie  about  her 
life,  which  failed;  a  gag  order  against 
CBS  prohibiting  it  from  showing  on 
“48  Hours”  a  videotape  from  a  meat¬ 
packing  plant,  which  was  overturned 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  Black- 
mun;  Paula  Jones’  failed  attempt  to 
stop  Penthouse  magazine  from  publish¬ 
ing  revealing  photographs  of  her;  and 
the  recent  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  effort  to 
get  a  sealed  Whitewater  report  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sealed  appeals  court  deci¬ 
sion. 

“I’m  very  disturbed  by  this,”  Kirtley 
added.  “I  foolishly  thought  that,  after 
Justice  Blackmun  acted  so  quickly  in 
the  CBS  case,  it  would  send  the  word 
that  this  is  something  you  don’t  do.” 

Kirtley  said  this  tendency  toward  gag 
orders,  particularly  from  plaintiffs’  al¬ 
leging  economic  harm,  is  a  relatively 
new  trend. 

“We’re  not  talking  about  gag  orders 
issued  in  the  context  of  a  trial,  like  the 
O.J.  Simpson  case,”  she  said.  “None  of 
them  had  anything  to  do  with  court 
proceedings.  All  were  filed  by  someone 


who  didn’t  like  what  was  going  to  be 
written  or  broadcast  about  them.” 

The  growing  number  of  gag  orders 
at  all  judicial  levels  partially  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  many  judges 
are  unaware  of  the  existing  precedent, 
some  of  which  dates  back  about  10 
years,  Kirtley  said.  They  simply  have 
not  had  to  deal  with  these  issues  be¬ 
fore. 

“It’s  unfortunate  that  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  educating  them  falls  to 
the  news  media,”  she  added.  “We  real¬ 
ly  need  to  promote  bench-bar-media 
conferences. 

“The  reality  is,  what  happened  to 
CBS  could  happen  to  any  news  outlet 
of  any  size.  Let’s  not  delude  ourselves 
that  it  only  happens  to  ‘60  Minutes.’  It 
could  happen  to  anyone,”  she  said. 


Another  issue  of  concern  is  the 
growing  tendency  of  plaintiffs  to  sub¬ 
poena  parties  other  than  the  press  — 
such  as  telephone  records  and  credit 
card  companies  —  in  an  attempt  to 
uncover  sources. 

“This  gets  me  back  to  the  Uniform 
Correction  or  Clarification  of  Defama¬ 
tion  Act,”  Kirtley  said.  “I  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  this  would  be  used  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  file  libel  suits  as  a 
method  of  getting  to  sources.  People 
will  threaten  lawsuits  to  do  an  end  run 
around  shield  laws. 

“I  would  point  out  that  what  Philip 
Morris  and  Brown  &  Williamson  [who 
have  used  subpoenas  this  way]  are  do¬ 
ing  is  akin  to  that,”  she  said.  “It’s  the 


same  kind  of  ploy.” 

“For  those  who  thought  my  thinking 
was  too  Machiavellian,”  Kirtley  added, 
“the  creativity  of  plaintiff  lawyers  is 
never  to  be  underestimated.” 

One  bright  spot  is  that  some  compa¬ 
nies  subpoenaed  —  other  than  a  few 
local  phone  carriers  —  are  competitive 
businesses. 

“A  number  of  companies,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  concerns  about  people’s 
records,  have  been  issuing  new  policy 
statements  about  how  to  handle  cus¬ 
tomer  records,”  Kirtley  said. 

For  example,  she  said  American  Ex¬ 
press’  policy  is  to  notify  the  customer 
that  his  records  have  been  subpoenaed 
and  not  to  release  the  information  be¬ 
fore  the  customer  has  a  chance  to  fight 


“American  Express  and  other  com¬ 
panies  are  competitive.  The  benefit 
that  we  may  be  getting  [is  the  fact  that] 
these  companies  may  be  prepared  to 
take  if  not  more  aggressive  stances  to 
protect  [the  documents],  at  least  .  .  . 
give  you  the  courtesy  to  notify  you. 

“But  this  will  not  solve  the  problem,” 
Kirtley  added.  “The  best  thing  is  for 
the  courts  to  say  [to  plaintiffs],  ‘You 
can’t  do  this.’  ” 

There  was  little  activity  regarding 
the  press  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

“It  does  seem  that  the  court  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  taking  the  old 
garden-variety  libel  cases,”  Kirtley 
pointed  out.  “Because  of  this  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  gag  orders,  it  would  be  good  to 


“There  will  still  be  libel  cases,  but  trends  for  the 
future  are  court  access  and  gag  orders.  That^s 
where  the  litigation  will  be,”  she  said. 
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see  the  court  take  a  position  against  it. 
It  might  get  the  attention  of  the  lower 
court  judges.” 

However,  she  added,  having  no  cas¬ 
es  before  the  court  “certainly  is  better 
than  taking  the  chance  of  tinkering 
around  with  existing  law.” 

In  1993,  commercial  speech  was  a 
big  issue,  but  there  was  less  interest 
last  year. 

One  commercial  speech  case  pend¬ 
ing,  however,  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Florida  Bar  Association  to  give  states 
more  authority  to  restrict  attorney  ad¬ 
vertising,  by  reversing  a  1977  Arizona 
case  in  which  the  court  held  that  attor¬ 
ney  advertising  performs  “an  indis¬ 
pensable  role  in  the  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources  in  a  free  enterprise-system.” 

A  number  of  advertising  associa¬ 
tions  joined  in  a  friend-of-  the-court 
brief  against  the  Florida  bar. 

“We  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  Flori¬ 
da  Bar  Association  to  turn  back  the 


clock,”  said  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  president  John  Sarsen  Jr. 
“Broad  restrictions  on  lawyer  advertis¬ 
ing  could  set  a  very  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent.” 

A  libel  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  let  stand  without  comment  the 
lower  court  ruling  was  the  suit  against 
the  Neu>  York  Times  in  1994  over  a 
book  review. 

The  book’s  author,  Dan  Moldea,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  reviewer’s  conclusions 
were  based  on  issues  of  fact,  but  that 
the  facts  were  wrongly  presented. 

The  Times  countered  that  reviews 
are  protected  opinion  and  it  prevailed 
in  the  lower  courts,  which  eventually 
dismissed  Moldea’s  claim. 

That  case,  Kirtley  said,  “could  have 
had  a  profound  impact  on  news  orga¬ 
nizations  to  publish  reviews  of  any¬ 
thing  ....  [The  appeals  court]  took  a 
very  generous  view  of  what  opinion  is 
when  in  the  context  of  a  review.” 

The  court  also  found  unconstitu¬ 
tional  an  ordinance  in  Ladue,  Mo., 
that  barred  a  woman  from  posting  an 


anti-war  sign  in  her  window. 

Cable  television  also  got  a  boost 
from  the  Supreme  Court  in  1994,  when 
the  justices  sent  back  to  the  lower 
court  for  scrutiny  the  “must-carry” 
rules  requiring  cable  carriers  to  devote 
a  portion  of  their  channels  to  local 
broadcasters. 

“There  can  be  no  disagreement  on 
an  initial  premise;  Cable  programmers 
and  cable  operators  engage  in  a  trans¬ 
mission  of  speech,  and  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  protection  of  the  speech 
and  press  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  the  court  said. 

Former  Associated  Press  newsman 
Terry  Anderson  filed  suit  in  federal 
court  in  1994  after  being  frustrated  in 
his  Freedom  of  Information  Act  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  access  to  files  about 
himself  during  his  years  as  a  hostage  in 
Lebanon. 

Although  the  justice  Department 
ruled  that  it  would  no  longer  claim  pri¬ 


vacy  exemptions  for  Anderson’s  abduc¬ 
tors,  it  did  not  rule  out  withholding 
documents  on  national  security 
grounds.  No  action  had  been  taken, 
however,  as  the  year  came  to  a  close. 


Hollinger  repurchase 

HOLLINGER  INC.,  CONRAD  Black’s 
Canadian  holding  company  and  major¬ 
ity  shareholder  of  the  London-based 
Telegraph,  has  announced  an  agreement 
under  which  it  can  acquire  7  million 
Telegraph  PLC  shares. 

The  deal  gives  Hollinger  the  right  to 
buy  shares  at  C$9.75  each  from  April  15 
through  Nov.  30  this  year  from  the 
Telegraph  Newspaper  Trust,  holder  of 
nearly  8  million  Telegraph  shares,  or 
5.9%  of  the  company.  Between  Nov.  8 
and  Nov.  30  Hollinger  may  be  required 
to  buy. 

Hollinger,  which  through  a  subsidiary 
already  owns  58.6%  of  Telegraph,  also 
gets  the  right  to  match  any  third-party 
offer  for  the  shares  through  June  14. 


Get  Congress 
online,  groups 
tell  Republicans 

TWO  OF  RALPH  Nader’s  public-inter¬ 
est  groups  have  organized  a  letter-writ¬ 
ing  campaign  urging  the  new  Republi¬ 
can  majority  to  open  up  Congress  by 
pumping  more  of  its  records  into  the 
nation’s  electronic  information  pipeline. 

The  Congressional  Accountability 
Project  and  Taxpayer  Assets  Project  said 
over  800  business  people,  librarians,  ed¬ 
ucators  and  journalists  have  signed  a 
letter  to  Rep.  Vern  Ehlers  (R-Mich.), 
head  of  the  House  Republicans’  transi¬ 
tion  team  on  online  services,  urging 
Congress  to  provide  free  online  access 
to  an  array  of  Congressional  docu¬ 
ments. 

“Members  of  Congress  used  our  tax 
money  to  prepare  these  docments.  We 
should  be  able  to  read  them  in  our 
homes,  offices  and  libraries,”  said  James 
Loe,  director  of  the  taxpayer  project. 

The  OOP’s  congressional  leadership 
has  prepared  an  Open  House  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  consolidate  efforts  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  electronically  and  to 
give  the  public  the  same  access  to  doc¬ 
uments  and  publications  that  Congress 
members  have. 

The  letter  calls  for  the  GOP  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  framework.  Signers  call  for 
free  electronic  access  to  Congressional 
reports.  Federal  Election  Commission 
filings,  hearing  transcripts,  federal  court 
decisions,  news  releases,  and  reports  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  and  Congres¬ 
sional  Research  Service. 

Knight  gives 
Columbia  $2  million 

THE  JOHN  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  has  awarded  a  $2-million 
challenge  grant  to  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Knight-Bagehot  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  university  plans  to  match  it 
by  raising  $2  million  more  by  1999,  all  of 
which  would  double  the  program’s  en¬ 
dowment,  from  $4  million  currently. 

The  new  money  will  allow  the  pro¬ 
gram,  part  of  Columbia’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  to  strengthen  ser¬ 
vices  and  to  lift  stipends  gradually  to 
$24,000,  from  $18,000  a  year,  for  fellows, 
working  journalists  who  spend  a  year 
advancing  their  education. 


Former  Associated  Press  newsman  Terry  Anderson 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  in  1994  after  being 
frustrated  in  his  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
attempts  to  gain  access  to  files  about  himself 
during  his  years  as  a  hostage  in  Lebanon. 
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Enter  1994  Marketing/Promotion  Successes 

Your  Crowning  Achievements 


f^ator  ^Pt8fI|sher/INMA 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  International  Newspaper  Nineteen  categories  are  represented  in  five  general 

MarKeting  Association  annually  recognize  excellence  groups: 

in  newspaper  marketing.  This  awards  competition  In-Paper  Promotion 

was  first  announced  in  1931  “not  only  to  reward  Printed  Materials 

newspaper  promotion  of  especial  merit,  but  to  ere-  Outside  Media 

ate  proper  appreciation  by  proprietors,  publishers,  Marketing  Materials 

and  promotion  men  themselves  of  the  importance  PR-Intemal  Affairs 

of  their  work  in  newspaper  development.” 

Entries  compete  in  one  of  four  circulation  groups: 
Under  50,000 
50,000-100,000 
100,000-200,000 
Over  200,000 

For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms  call  INMA  at 
(214)  991-5900;  fax  (214)  991-3151. 

Or  call  Larry  Burnagiel  at  Editor  &  Publisher, 
(212)  675-4380;  fax  (212)  929-1259. 

E&P  and  the  INMA  are  proud  of  the  contribution  Deadline  For  Entry 

this  competition  has  made  to  the  newspaper  indus-  February  1, 1995 

try  and  we’re  pleased  to  continue  the  tradition.  ^ 

We  invite  you  to  participate  in  this,  the  60th,  HHr'i.  pqtv  i  i«  i 

E&P/INMA Awards  Competition.  12^  cdltOT^  nlbllSher  IWHUU 


By  entering  your  best  promotion/marketing  pro¬ 
jects,  you  are  providing  recognition  for  your  staff  s 
efforts  and  you  are  contributing  your  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  industry  worldwide. 


Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  INMA  International 
Conference,  May  14-17,  1995,  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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1994  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 

ARKANSAS 

Blytheville  Courier-News 
evening  5,000 
American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary,  Hollinger  Inc.) 
to 

Rust  Communications, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

(Paper  was  merged  with  Rust’s 
nondaily  Blytheville  Village  News) 

COLORADO 

Steamboat  Today,  Steamboat  Springs 
morning  6,800 
Raljon  Publishing  Co. 

(Jack  Kent  Cooke) 
to 

Worldwide  Limited  Liability  Co., 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

(Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  manager) 
BOLITHO  consultant  to  buyer 
LINDSEY  consultant  to  seller 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol  Press 
evening  21,000 

Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Journal  Register  Co. 

GEORGIA 

Rockdale  Citizen 
evening  10,600 


SALES 


Grimes  Publications  Inc. 
(Millard  B.  Grimes) 
to 

Gray  Communications  Systems  Inc. 
(publisher  of  Albany  Herald) 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
morning  535,793 

Adler  &  Shaykin  investment  group 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(Hollinger  Inc.) 

Terms:  $180  million 
Sale  includes  60  nondaily 
Pioneer  Press  and  Star  newspapers 

Chicago  Daily  Southtown 
morning  59,000 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(Hollinger  Inc.) 

Terms:  $31.9  million 
Sale  includes  400,000  circulation 
shopper 

KANSAS 

Stauffer  Communications,  Topeka: 
Glenwood  Post 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo, 
evening  5,600 

Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  News  Chief 
evening  11,200 

Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler 


evening  6,000 

Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Globe 
morning  8,600 
Newton  (Kan.)  Kansan 
evening  7,700 

Pittsburg,  Kan.,  Morning  Sun 
morning  11,800 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal 
evening  63,500 

Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
evening  8,500 
Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel 
evening  20,000 

Brainerd  (Minn.)  Daily  Dispatch 
evening  14,500 

Blue  Springs  (Mo.)  Examiner 
evening  6,600 

Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post 
evening  10,400 

Independence,  Mo.,  Examiner 
evening  15,400 

Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent 
morning  24,700 
York  (Neb.)  News-Times 
evening  5,300 

Ardmore,  Okla.,  Daily  Ardmoreite 
evening  12,800 

Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star 
morning  11,500 

Yankton  (S.D.)  Daily  Press  & 
Dakotan 
evening  9,800 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Oak  Ridger 
evening  10,500 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Morris  Communications  Inc. 

Terms:  $275  million 

Sale  includes:  eight  weeklies  and 
shoppers, 

seven  television  stations, 
four  radio  stations  plus  radio  sports 
networks, 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  computer 
vendor. 

Computer  Patch  retail  computer 
stores 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 
&  Associates 


Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sole 

of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 


Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 

Nationwide  Personal  Service 


MARYLAND 

The  Daily  Record 
(Baltimore-based  legal  daily) 
6,000 

Daily  Record  Co. 
(Edwin  Warfield  IV) 
to 

Dolan  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Salem  Evening  News 
evening  30,000 
Robin  Damon  Trust 
to 
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Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
(subsidiary,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.) 

MICHIGAN 

Monroe  Evening  News 
evening  23,581 
(Controlling  58.8%  stake) 

Gray  family 
to 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan 
Terms:  $7.1  million 

NEW  MEXICO 

Deming  Headlight 
evening  3,200 
Raljon  Publishing  Co. 

(jack  Kent  Cooke) 
to 

Worldwide  Limited  Liability  Co., 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

(Dolph  Simons  jr.,  manager) 
Consultant:  BOLITHO  consultant  to 
buyer 

LINDSEY  consultant  to  seller 


NEW  YORK 


Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Evening  Sentinel 
evening  2,600 

Somerset,  Ky.,  Commonwealth' 
Journal 
evening  8,800 

Bemidji,  Minn.,  Daily  Pioneer 
morning  8,100 

Nebraska  City  (Neb.)  NewS'Press 
evening  2,800 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  Register'Star 
evening  11,700 

Lockport,  N.Y.,  Union-Sun  &  Journal 
evening  18,100 

Ogdensburg,  N.Y,  Courier-Observer 
morning  5,600 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  Journal, 
evening  5,100 

Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  Advance'News, 
Sunday  10,800 

Aberdeen,  N.C.,  Citizen  NewS'Record 
evening  3,100 

Clinton,  N.C.,  Sampson  Independent 
evening  7,300 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 
evening  13,000 
Eden,  N.C.,  Daily  News 
evening  6,700 

Elizabethtown,  N.C.,  Bladen  Journal 
morning  4,900 

Kannapolis,  N.C.,  Daily  Independent 


evening  10,750 

Lumberton,  N.C.,  Robesonian 
evening  14,200 

Marion,  N.C.,  McDowell  News 
evening  7,200 

Morganton,  N.C.,  News  Herald 
evening  11,800 

Newton,  N.C.,  Observer-News- 
Enterprise 
evening  4,000 

Rockingham,  N.C.,  Richmond  County 
Daily  Journal 
evening  9,100 

Statesville  (N.C.)  Record  &  Landmark 
evening  17,000 

Devils  Lake  (N.C.)  Daily  Journal 
evening  5,000 

McAIester  (Okla.)  News-Capital 
&  Democrat 
evening  12,100 

Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald 
evening  6,700 

Honesdale,  Pa.,  Daily  Independent 
morning  7,000 

Lewsiburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Journal 
morning  2,200 
Milton  (Pa.)  Standard 
evening  3,000 

Manassas,  Va.,  Journal  Messenger 
evening  9,200 


Dunkirk'Fredonia  Evening  Observer 
evening  14,900 
Williams  family 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  seller 

Norwich  (N.Y.)  Evening  Sun 
evening  5,600 
Park  Communications 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary,  Hollinger  Inc.) 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  buyer 

Park  Communications,  Ithaca: 

Helena-West  Helena,  Ark.,  Daily 
World 

evening  5,400 

Warner  Robins,  Ga.,  Daily  Sun 
evening  8,500 

Burley,  Idaho,  South  Idaho  Press 
evening  5,800 
Effingham  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
evening  13,000 
Macomb  (111.)  Journal 
evening  8,400 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  Evening  News 
evening  13,500 
Plymouth,  Ind.,  Pilot'News 
evening  8,000 

Winchester,  Ind.,  NewS'Gazette 
evening  4,400 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN 
&  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 


We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in 
exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 

123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 
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Waynesboro,  Va.,  NewS'Virginian 
evening  10,800 
Park  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Donald  Tomlin  and  Gary  Knapp 
Terms:  $711.4  million 
Sale  includes  35  nondailies, 

52  shoppers, 
nine  television  stations, 

22  radio  stations 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Henderson  Daily  Dispatch 
evening  10,400 

Descendants  of  Henry  A.  Dennis 
to 

Paducah  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  DIRKS  represented  sellers 

OKLAHOMA 

Broken  Arrow  Daily  Ledger 
evening  1,500 
American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary,  Hollinger  Inc.) 
to 

Retherford  Publications 
(publisher.  Broken  Arrow  Scout) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Easton  Express-Times 
morning  51,400 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Montclair  Newspapers  Inc. 
(affiliate,  MediaNews  Group, 
Houston) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kent  County  Daily  Times 
West  Warwick 
evening,  9,400 

Community  Newspapers  of  Rhode 
Island  Inc. 
to 

Ted  Holmberg 

VIRGINIA 

Danville  Register  &  Bee 
morning  24,000 
Estate  of  Stuart  James  Grant 
to 

Charles  “Zan”  Womack 
and 

Register  &.  Bee  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan 


WASHINGTON  STATE 

Persis  Corp.  newspaper  division: 
Journal  American,  Bellevue,  Wash, 
morning  34,000 

Valley  Daily  News,  Kent,  Wash, 
morning  33,000 

Peninsula  Daily  News,  Port  Angeles, 
Wash. 

evening  15,000 

Daily  Times,  Maryville -Alcoa, 
Tenn. 

morning  20,000 

Nondailies  in  Seattle  area: 
Bothell  Citizen 
6,400 


Mercer  Island  Reporter 
4,800 

Snoqualmie  Valley  Record 
5,000 

Thurston  Twig-Smith  and  family 
to 

Peter  Horvitz 

WISCONSIN 

Daily  Reporter 

(Milwaukee  legal  newspaper) 
2,400 

Woodmansee  family 
to 

Dolan  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis 


1994  NONDAILY 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 


ALABAMA 


The  Greenville  Advocate 
5,200 

Hardin  and  Plummer  families 
to 

Greenville  Newspapers 
(subsiding  of  Boone 
Newspapers  Inc., 
controlling  shareholder 
James  Boone  Jr., 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.) 

Broker:  HALL  represented  buyer 


Bessemer  Western  Star 

9,000 

Bibb  Publications  Inc. 
(holding  of  Trib  Publications, 
Manchester,  Ga., 

Robert  E.  Tribble,  president) 
to 

Express  Shoppers  Guide  Inc. 
(Juanita  A.  Hodgens,  president) 
Broker:  HALL  represented  seller 


ARIZONA 

Mogollon  Advisor 
5,200  free  distribution 
Payson  Roundup 
4,500 

Raljon  Publishing  Inc. 

(Jack  Kent  Cooke) 
to 

World  West  Limited  Liability  Co., 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

(Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  manager) 


Consultant:  BOLITHO  consultant  to 
buyer; 

LINDSEY  consultant  to  seller 


Yuma  Super  Shopper 
42,000  free  distribution 
Hamilton  Diversified  Service  Corp., 
Pauma  Valley,  Calif, 
to 

McGinnis  Communications  Inc., 
Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

Broker:  Pacific  Marketing  Resources 
Inc., 

Moraga,  Calif.,  assisted  by 
GAUGER  and  Bulkley  Capital 
of  Dallas 

CALIFORNIA 

Chula  Vista  Star  News 

20,000 

Coronado  Journal 
5,381 

La  Jolla  Light 
5,644 

University  City  Light 
31,872 

Worrell  Enterprises 
to 

West  Coast  Community  Newspapers, 
Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  seller 

Idyllwild  Town  Crier 
3,000 
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1 


Tindle  Newspapers  Ltd., 
Farnham,  England 
Broker:  HODELL 


L.A.  Weekly 

Jay  Levin,  principal  shareholder, 
and  investor  group  including 
actor  Michael  Douglas 
to 

Leonard  Stern 
(owner.  Village  Voice, 
chairman,  Hartz  Mountain 
Industries) 

Lincoln  News  Messenger 
2,900 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 


COLORADO 

Breckenridge  Journal 
5,500 

Summit  Sentinel,  Frisco 
4,924 

Worrell  Enterprises, 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

Eagle  Summit 
Publishing  Co. 

(division.  Swift  Newspapers,  Reno, 
Nev.) 

Broker:  MEDIA  AMERICA 
represented  seller 


Steamboat  Pilot 

6,700 

The  Whistle 
4,800 

Raljon  Publishing  Inc. 

(Jack  Kent  Cooke) 
to 

World  West  Limited  Liability  Co., 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

(Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  manager) 
Consultant:  BOLITHO  consultant  to 
buyer; 

LINDSEY  consultant  to  seller 


j N I  * 


Arcadian 

Independent  Newspapers  Inc., 
Dover,  Del. 
to 

Frank  Kimball 

(publisher.  Heartland  Farmer  and 
Rancher, 

Arcadia,  Fla.) 
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Brevard  Shopping  News/Reporter, 
Melbourne 

108,000  free  distribution 
Ed  and  Maryann  Wells 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary,  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  BOLITHO 


The  Island  Navigator, 

Big  Pine  Key 

Sandy  Barrett  and  Stanley  Becker 
to 

Dave  Whitney  &  Associates, 
Key  West,  Fla. 

Broker:  BOLITHO 


Lee  Living,  Fort  Myers 
International  Publishing  Group 
to 

Admark  Inc., 

Ocala,  Fla. 


Pinellas  County  Review,  Clearwater 
Theodore  and  Patricia  Serrill 
to 

Warfield  Media  Co. 

(Edwin  Warfield  IV,  president) 
Broker:  BOLITHO 


Putnam  County  Courier 'Journal 
2,350 

Morris  Communications  Corp. 
to 


Lake  Street  Publishing  Co. 
(William  and  Laura  Laurie) 


South  Florida  Parenting 
100,000  free  distribution 
Ken  Roberts 
to 

Sun-Sentinel  Co.,  Fort  Lauderdale 
(subsidiary.  Tribune  Co.) 


GEORGIA 

Elberton  Star 
5,000 

Hartwell  Sun 
5,600 

Royston  News  Leader 
Morris  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Southern  Publishing  Co.  of  Atlanta 


Forth  County  News 
10,600 

Winder  News 

6,700 

New  York  Times  Co. 
to 

Swartz-Morris  Media 
(J.D.  Swartz  and  Charles  Morris) 


Forth  Forum 
4,987 

Oaktree  Publications  Inc. 
(Allan  and  Cathy  Lipsett, 


Most  papers  sold. 


John  T.  Cribb  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621 


Newspaper 

Brokerage  *  Appraisal 

Established 

1923 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3008 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
407-820-8530 


and  Isaac  and  Deborah  Lang) 
to 

SwartZ'Morris  Media 
(J.D.  Swartz  and  Charles  Morris) 
Broker:  MEDIA  AMERICA 
represented  seller 


ILLIKOIS 


Colchester  Chronicle 
Donald  and  Laura  O’Harra 
to 

Stacey  Nicholas  and  Joe  Coelho 


El  Paso  Journal 
Jane  Culver,  Merlin  Haas 
and  Shari  Partner 
to 

Tazewell  Publishing 
(Ted  J.  Fleming) 


Elk  Grove  Times 
1,917 

Mount  Prospect  Times 
8,929 

Niles  Times  Herald 
7,209 

Norwood  Park  Times 
3,656 

Park  Ridge  Times 
6,148 

Rosemont  Times 

1,202 

Des  Plaines  Publishing  Co. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 

(subsidiary,  Hollinger  Inc.) 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  buyer 


Lake  County  Market  Journal 
115,000  free  distribution 
Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers 
to 

Lakeland  Publishers 


Tazewell  Publishing  Co.: 
Chillicothe  Bulletin 
East  Peoria  Courier 
Illinois  Valley  Advertiser 
Observer,  Peoria 
Tazewell  News,  Morton 
Washington  Reporter 
John  Winsor 
to 

Ted  J.  Fleming 


IOWA 

Graettinger  Times 
Ruthven  Zipcode 


Joy  E.  Heller 
to 

Peter  B.  Olson 
Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Manly  Signal 

Robert  and  Marjorie  Culver 
to 

Scott  Keil 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Marion  Times 
Gregg  and  Teresa  Knowles 
to 

Robert  and  Mary  Ann  LeMay 
Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 

KANSAS 

Farm  Talk,  Parsons 
9,000 

Hamilton  Diversified 
Service  Corp., 

Pauma  Valley,  Calif, 
to 

McGinnis  Communications  Inc., 
Fort  Payne,  Ala. 


Prairie  Village  Squire 
Other  Paper,  Prairie  Village 
Tom  Leathers 
to 

Patrick  J.  Morgan 
Broker:  BOLITHO 


KENTUCKY 

Clay  City  Times 
Powell  County  Shopper'News 
Jerlene  Rose 
to 

Guy  Hatfield 
(owner.  Voice  &  Times, 
Irvine,  Ky.) 

Broker:  BOLITHO 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Jewish  Times 
10,500 
to 

Jewish  Advocate  Inc. 


Stoneham  Sun 
Winchester  Town  Crier 
Woburn  Advocate 
to 

Community  Newspapers 


1 


Co.,  Boston 

(subsidiary.  Fidelity  Capital) 

MINNESOTA 

Alden  Advance 
Carolyn  Smith 
to 

David  Gehrke 

Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Blooming  Prairie  News 
Charles  W.  Ries,  bankruptcy 
trustee  to  Jeff  Schrag 
Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


Dairyland  Peach,  Sauk  Centre 
Mark  and  Jeanette  Anderson 
to  ECM  Publishers  Inc., 
Princeton,  Minn. 
Broker:  BOLITHO 


Washington  County  Bulletin 
Woodbury  Bulletin 
combined  circulation:  22,000 
Gary  Spooner  and  William  Krueger 
to 

Red  Wing  Publishing  Co., 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Broker:  DIRKS  represented  buyer 

MISSOURI 

Banner  Press,  Marble  Hill 
Leland  and  Joan  Flor 
to 

Concord  Publishing  House  Inc. 
(Gary  Rust,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  president) 

Broker:  BOLITHO 


Caruthersville  Bootheel  Beacon 
Hayti  Democrat  Argus 
Malden  Delta  News 
Malden  PresS'Merit 
Stoddard  County  Delta  News 
Tri-State  Big  Nickel 
American  Publishing  Co. 
(subsidiary,  Hollinger  Inc.) 
to 

Rust  Communications, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA 

Minden  Courier 
2,800 

Don  and  Connie  Benker 
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to 

Jewish  Sentinel,  Manhattan 

50,000  free  distribution 

John  and  JoAnn  Edgecombe 

50,000  free  distribution 

Eastside  Ltd.  Partnership 

publishers,  Genevea 

Worrell  Enterprises 

to 

(Neb.)  Signal 

to 

Home  News  Enterprises, 

NEW  JERSEY 

Jerome  and  Naomi  Lippman 
(publishers.  Long  Island  Jewish 

Columbus,  Ind. 

World) 

OKLAHOMA 

1  Pennsauken  Shopper  s  Guide  ■ 

T/SF  Communications  Corp. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Bixby  Bulletin 

to 

2,000 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 

Avery  Journal,  Newland 

Jenks Journal 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Rachel  Rivers  Coffey, 

Mannford  Eagle 

Broker:  BOLITHO 

Armfield  Coffey  and 

1,300 

Bob  Carter 

Sand  Springs  Leader 

to 

5,000 

NEW  MEXICO 

Anne  R.  Worrell  and 

American  Publishing  Co. 

Albuquerque  Shopper’s  Window 

T.  Eugene  Worrell 

(subsidiary,  Hollinger  Inc.) 

Consultant;  HENRY 

to 

40,000  free  distribution 

Retherford  Publications 

1  Armstrong  Publishing  Inc.  1 

(Bill  and  LaDonna  Armstrong) 

Cleveland  Times 

to 

6,000 

Madill  Record 

Chaco  Canyon  Publishing  Inc. 

John  Henry  Moss 

4,100 

(William  L.  Lescure  and 

to 

Jim  Pate 
to 

Walton  Lindsay) 

Republic  Newspapers  Inc., 

Broker;  MEDIA  AMERICA 

Farragut,  Tenn. 

John  D.  Montgomery 

represented  seller 

Broker:  Joe  B.  Alala  Jr., 
a  Gastonia,  N.C.,  attorney, 
represented  seller 

Broker;  ATN 

Defensor  Chieftain,  Socorro 

McLoud  News 

3,000 

1,600 

Los  Lunas  Villager 

Blowing  Rock  Rocket 

County-Wide  News  Inc.  and 

4,000 

Watauga  Democrat,  Boone 

Wayne  and  Gloria  Trotter 

Ruidoso  News 

Rachel  Rivers  Coffey  and 

to 

5,400 

Armfield  Coffey 

Larry  and  Dianne  Thornton 

Ruidoso  Reporter 

to 

4,500  free  distribution 

Anne  R.  Worrell  and 

Sunburst, 

T.  Eugene  Worrell 

OREGON 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base, 

Consultant:  HENRY 

Alamagordo 

Pry  Publishing  Co.: 

8,300  free  distribution 

Sellwood'Moreland  Bee 

Valencia  NewS'Bulletin, 

Garner  News 

St.  Johns  Review 

Belen 

5,700 

Northwest  Neighbor,  Portland 

5,300 

Independent,  Fuquay-Varina/Wake 

Hollywood  Star,  Portland 

Raljon  Publishing  Inc. 

5,100 

Family  Calendar 

(Jack  Kent  Cooke) 

Western  Wake  Herald,  Apex 

Coffee  Break 

to 

2,400 

Tom  and  Marcia  Pry 

WorldWest  Limited  Liability  Co., 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 

to 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

(subsidiary,  Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.) 

MR  Publishing  Inc., 

(Dolph  C.  Simons 

to 

Portland 

Jr.,  manager) 

Kirkland  Newspapers,  Durham,  N.C. 

Broker:  GAUGER 

1  Consultant:  BOLITHO  consultant  | 

1  to  buyer;  I 

1  LINDSEY  consultant  to  seller 

Randleman  Reporter 

Womack  Publishing 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1 

to 

Girai  i  Home  News 

1  NEW  YORK 

Randolph  Publishing  Co., 

to 

1 

Asheboro,  N.C. 

News  Star  Inc. 

■  Jericho  Penny  saver 

(Jonathon  Stern,  president) 

H  T/SF  Communications  Corp.  I 

to 

OHIO 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Eastside  Weekend  Magazine, 

Broker:  BOLITHO 

Cincinnati 

South  County  Spectator 
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Good  Times 

Community  Newspapers  of 
Rhode  Island  Inc. 
to 

Ted  Holmberg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Bennett  County  Booster 
2,300 

Mary  and  Wendell  Long 
to 

Mary  and  Dale  Lewis 
Broker:  VAN  DER  LINDEN 

TENNESSEE 

Buffalo  River  Review,  Linden 
3,000 

Buffalo  River  Review  Inc. 
(Sam  D.  Kennedy,  president) 
to 

Perry  County  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
(Randy  Mackin,  president) 
Broker:  HALL 


Riverland  News 

2,100 

West  Marion  County  Buyer’s  Guide 

9.200 

Republic  Newspapers, 
Farragut,  Tenn. 
to 

Citrus  Publishing  Inc. 
(Landmark  Newspapers, 
Shelbyville,  Ky.) 

TEXAS 

Castroville  News  Bulletin 

2.200 

Richard  Burris  and  wife 
to 

Sun  Publishing 
(Robert  Trapp  Sr.) 

Broker:  RICKENBACHER 


Haskell  Free  Press 
3,100 

Don  Comedy  and  wife 
to 

John  McDougal  and  wife 
Broker:  RICKENBACHER 


Highlands  Star/Crosby  Courier 
1,800 

Dave  Herfort 
to 

Gilbert  Hoffman  and  wife 


Broker:  RICKENBACHER  Broker:  ATN 


Mid-County  Advertiser 

6,000 

Port  Isabel/South  Padre  Press 
4,438 

San  Benito  News 
5,500 

South  Padre  Parade 
40,000 

Steve  Elam,  Jim  Elam  and  Judy  Elam 
to 

New  Horizon  Publishers  Inc. 
(affiliate.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
and  Fackelman  Newspapers, 
Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.) 

Broker:  RICKENBACHER 
initiated  arvd  brokered  while 
representing  seller 

Wellington  Leader 

2,200 

Henry  Wells 
to 

Byron  Hays 


WASHINGTON 

Islands'  Sounder,  Orcas  Island 
Ted  and  Kay  Grossman 
to 

Whidbey  Press  Inc., 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

WISCONSIN 

Shepherd  Express 
(sale  of  controlling  interest) 
Martin  and  Eugene  Genz 
to 

Alternative  Publications  Employee 
Cooperative 
Broker:  GRIMES 

Rogue  River  Press 

2,000 

Tom  and  Cat  Mauldin 
to 

Dave  and  Heidi  Ehrhardt 


BROKERS  AND 
CONSULTANTS 


Associated  Texas  Newspapers 
[ATN] 

Bill  Berger 
1801  Exhibition 
Austin,  Texas  78703 
512/476-3950 

Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
[BOLITHO] 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 
P.O.  Box  3008 
149  Australian  Ave. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33480 
Phone:  407/820-8530 
Fax:  407/820-8531 
John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Dr. 

Bozeman,  Mont.  59715 
Phone:  406/  586-6621 
Fax:  406/586-6774 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
[DIRKS] 

Lee  Dirks,  Owen  Van  Essen 
123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87501 
Phone:  505/820-2700 
Fax:  505/820-2900 


Gauger  Media  Services  Inc. 
[GAUGER] 

David  E.  Gauger 
PO  Box  643 
Raymond  ,  Wash.  98577 
206/942-261 

W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

[GRIMES] 

PO  Box  442 
Clarksdale,  Miss.  38614 
Phone:  301/540-0636 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
[HALL] 

James  W.  Hall  Jr. 

410  Elm  St. 

Troy,  Ala.  36081 
Phone:  205/566-7198 
Fax:  205/566-0170 

Maurice  K.  Henry 
[HENRY] 

3051  N.E.  55th  Lane 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33308 
Phone:  305/771-8280 

Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker  Inc. 
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IHODELL] 

5196  Benito  St.,  Suite  1 
Montclair,  Calif.  91763 
Phone:  909/626-6440 
Fax:  909/624-8852 

MediaAmerica  Brokers 
[MEDIA  AMERICA] 

Lon  W.  Williams 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30326 
Phone:  404/364-6554 
Fax:  404/233-2318 

Media  Consultants  Inc. 
[LINDSEY] 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  Wyoming  82331 
Phone:  307/3326-8177 

Northwest  Publishers  Inc. 
[VAN  DER  LINDEN] 

John  E.  van  der  Linden 
PO  Box  275 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa  51360 
Phone:  712/336-2805 
Fax:  712/336-4235 

Rickenbacher  Media  Co. 
[RICKENBACHER] 

Ted  Rickenbacher 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  Texas  75205 
Phone:  214/520-7025 
Fax:  214/520-6951 


K-R  stock  buy  back 

THE  BOARD  OF  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
has  authorized  the  repurchase  of  3  mil¬ 
lion  more  shares  of  the  company’s 
stock. 

With  the  authorization  last  June  to 
buy  back  3  million  shares,  the  company 
has  been  empowered  to  buy  back  11% 
of  its  outstanding  shares. 

Calling  current  Knight-Ridder  share 
prices  “significantly  undervalued,”  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Jim  Batten  said,  “As 
long  as  it  remains  that  kind  of  bargain, 
we  intend  to  be  significantly  more  ag¬ 
gressive  about  our  repurchase  program.” 

The  company  bought  2.2  million 
shares  last  year,  leaving  5.8  million  to 
be  acquired. 

Other  publicly  held  newspaper  com¬ 
panies’  stock  prices  have  suffered  from 
investor  doubts  about  earnings  growth 
as  newprint  prices  soar  and  fears  about 
the  long-term  health  of  newspapers. 


SunTimes  parent 
buys  Chicago’s 
Daily  Southtown 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FOR  THE  SECOND  time  in  less  than 
a  year,  American  Publishing  Co.  has 
bought  a  Chicago  daily  newspaper. 

On  Dec.  23,  the  parent  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  bought  from  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  the  56,000-circulation 
Daily  Southtown,  its  400,000-circula¬ 
tion,  free-distribution  shopper  and  its 
commercial  printing  operation. 

The  price  was  $39.1  million  in  cash, 
before  post-closing  adjustments. 

Just  this  March,  American  Publish¬ 
ing,  a  unit  of  Canadian  newspaper 
mogul  Conrad  Black’s  Hollinger  Inc., 
bought  Chicago’s  second-biggest  paper. 


The  Southtown,  in  fact,  has  long¬ 
term  agreements  to  print  the  Midwest 
editions  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Investors  Daily.  It  also  prints  the  Daily 
Chicago  Defender,  the  black-interest 
tabloid  with  22,000  circulation,  as  well 
as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s  TV 
book.  In  addition,  Gannett  Co.  recent¬ 
ly  moved  printing  of  its  Chicago-area 
USA  Today  circulation  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  state-of-the-art  Free¬ 
dom  Center  plant  to  the  Southtown. 

American  Publishing  officials  said 
they  have  “no  specific  plans  yet”  to 
move  Sun-Times  production  to  the 
Southtown. 

“We’re  going  to  study  the  situation,” 


The  price  was  $39.1  million  in  cash,  before 
post-closing  adjustments. 


the  519,000-circulation  Sun-Times,  for 
$180  million  in  cash.  That  deal  includ¬ 
ed  two  chains  of  suburban  weeklies: 
the  Pioneer  Press  papers  that  circulate 
in  the  city’s  north  side  and  northern 
suburbs  and  the  south  suburban  Star 
newspapers. 

“We’re  very  pleased  to  make  anoth¬ 
er  strategic  acquisition  in  the  vibrant 
Chicago  market,”  American  Publishing 
president  Larry  Perrotto  said.  “This  ac¬ 
quisition  complements  the  operations 
of  Star  Publications,  which  serve  the 
south  and  southwest  sectors  of  the 
Chicago  area  market.” 

Perrotto  said  the  Daily  Southtown 
would  be  an  independent  operation  of 
American  Publishing. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  possibili¬ 
ties  of  combined  advertising  sales,  the 
deal  also  focused  immediate  attention 
on  whether  the  Sun-Times  would  move 
production  to  the  Daily  Southtown’s 
modern  presses. 

In  contrast  to  the  aging  letterpress 
presses  at  the  Sun-Times’  cramped 
downtown  plant,  the  Southtown  has 
two  lines  of  Goss  Metro  and  Urbanite 
offset  presses  with  full-color  capability. 


Perrotto  said.  “There  may  be  some  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  fact  is,  the  current  press 
capacity  could  not  handle  the  Sun- 
Times  just  now.” 

The  Southtown  itself  has  shown 
considerable  growth  in  recent  years. 
When  Pulitzer  Publishing  bought  it 
1986,  it  was  an  evening  paper  known 
as  the  Daily  Southtown  Economist  with 
a  circulation  of  15,900.  Last  year,  the 
paper  dropped  the  “Economist”  mon¬ 
iker,  implemented  a  major  redesign 
and  switched  to  morning  publication. 

According  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation’s  FAS-FAX  report  for  the 
six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1994,  the 
paper  had  a  daily  circulation  of  55,813 
and  Sunday  sales  of  62,322. 

According  to  Pulitzer  Publishing’s 
annual  report,  the  Southtown  posted 
operating  revenue  of  $46.5  million  in 
1993. 

By  selling  the  Southtown,  St.  Louis- 
based  Pulitzer  pulled  the  final  plug  on 
its  ill-starred  Chicago  operations.  In 
1985,  Pulitzer  entered  the  market  with 
per  changes  are  anticipated.  For  the 
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(See  Sun-Times  on  page  65) 
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Wire  services  pick 
top  stories  of  1994 

IN  1994,  A  man  named  Newt  led  the  Republicans’  charge 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  legislators  didn’t  just  put  health  care  on 
the  back  burner  —  they  tossed  it  out  the  window. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Haiti  and  North  Korea  kept  diplo- 
mats  —  most  notably,  and  surprisingly,  Jimmy  Carter  — 
busy. 

The  Boys  of  Summer  took  an  early  vacation  after  owners 
refused  to  plav  ball,  Woodstock  returned  to  wreak  havoc  on 
upstate  New  York  and  Forrest  Gump  packed  ’em  into  movie 
houses. 

But  the  biggest  news  of  all  was  that  of  a  fallen  sports  hero 
and  a  double  homicide  in  an  upscale  Southern  California 
neighborhood,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  poll  of  357 
newspaper  and  broadcast  executives. 

The  O.j.  Simpson  case  narrowly  beat  out  the  GOP 
takeover  of  Congress  as  the  year’s  top  story  in  AP’s  58th  an¬ 
nual  survey. 

“A  rich  woman  and  her  waiter  friend  lie  slashed  to  death 
outside  a  Los  Angeles  condo,  her  ex-husband  on  the  lam. 
That  story  from  the  June  13  police  log  sounds  intriguing.  It 
proved  irresistible  when  the  man  on  the  run  turned  out  to 
be  O.J.  Simpson,  of  all  people,”  the  AP  said. 

“Add  the  race  angle,  the  domestic  violence  angle,  the 
bizarro  angle,  millions  of  TV  viewers  watching  police  chase 
Simpson  in  a  Ford  Bronco,  the  can’t-touch-me  angle,  with 
Simpson’s  cry  of  innocence  behind  his  wall  of  lawyers.  Sav¬ 
age,  tragic  and  awful,  the  story  invites  comparisons  to 
Shakespeare  and  soap  opera.” 

The  third  most  prominent  story:  labor  problems  in  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  and  hockey.  Susan  Smith’s  admission  that 
she  drowned  her  sons,  after  claiming  they  had  been  kid¬ 
napped,  ranked  fourth,  and  the  Nancy  Kerrigan-Tonya 
Harding  saga  was  deemed  the  fifth  biggest  story. 

Sixth  was  the  ouster  of  Gen.  Raoul  Cedras  from  Haiti 
and  the  restoration  of  the  democratically  elected  president, 
the  Rev.  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  Health  care  legislation 
ranked  seventh,  and  the  Northridge  earthquake  eighth. 

AP’s  ninth  biggest  story  of  1994  was  the  civil  war  in 
Rwanda,  and  PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat’s  arrival  on 
Palestinian  soil  to  run  the  Gaza  Strip  and  Jericho  was  tenth. 

United  Press  International  subscribers  and  staff  ranked 
the  Mideast  peace  process  the  year’s  number-one  story  in 
that  news  service’s  survey.  South  African  President  Nelson 
Mandela  was  chosen  top  newsmaker. 

The  unrest  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  the  second-biggest 
story,  according  to  UPI.  Third  was  the  South  African  pres¬ 
idential  election,  fourth  was  the  Republicans’  election-day 
sweep  in  this  country,  and  fifth  was  Rwanda. 

The  Simpson  arrest  and  trial  ranked  sixth,  world  trade 
seventh,  the  United  Nations  eighth,  Haiti  ninth,  and  the 
peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland  tenth. 

Not  an  O.J.,  Tonya  or  Newt  was  to  be  found  on  Reuters’ 
chronology  of  the  year’s  major  news  events,  however. 

Its  list  included  all  the  international  news  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
Arafat,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Foreign 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

1/4/95  12/27/94 

1/4/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

56.25 

54.75 

52.75 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)* 

8.75 

7.875 

11.625 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  # 

11.75 

10.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

85.375 

84.00 

60.9625 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY )  2 7 .6875 

27.125 

27.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.625 

30.625 

36.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.625 

53.00 

56.25 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

19.25 

19.00 

19.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.375 

50.875 

59.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

34.375 

34.00 

33.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

21.625 

23.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

27.75 

28.75 

28.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

28.25 

28.00 

34.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.00 

21.50 

25.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ] 

28.00 

27.9375 

20.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

40.125 

39.00 

36.125 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.875 

29.625 

27.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.75 

31.25 

33.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.375 

53.75 

58.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

241.25 

242.625 

260.50 

•  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

payable  1/3/95 

*  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

1/4/95 

.2/27/94 

1/4/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.625 

12.75 

13.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

15.50 

15.375 

17.083 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.52 

5.63 

6.19 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.25 

17.25 

18.00 

Reuters  Holdongs,  ADR  (c)  (e) 

43.375 

44.00 

39.3125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.125 

15.00 

17.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

17.25 

16.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.75 

15.375 

12.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.125 

22.75 

23.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8,  1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

Minister  Shimon  Peres,  the  capture  of  the  notorious  in¬ 
ternational  terrorist  known  as  “Carlos  the  Jackal,”  and  the 
deaths  of  former  President  Richard  Nixon  and  North  Kore¬ 
an  leader  Kim  Il-sung. 

Stevenson  recovering 

H.L.  STEVENSON,  FORMER  United  Press  International 
chief  editor  and  Overseas  Press  Club  president,  is  recovering 
from  a  minor  heart  attack. 

Stevenson  was  stricken  Nov.  3  at  his  home  in  Rye,  N.Y., 
and  was  back  home  —  on  the  mend  and  planning  OPC  func¬ 
tions  —  by  Nov.  9.  He  said  he  has  sworn  off  smoking  and 
plans  to  eat  healthier  foods  and  to  exercise  more. 
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On  February  4,  Editor  &  Publisher’s  spe¬ 
cial  issue  devoted  to  Interactive  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  give  advertisers  an  unequalled 
opportunity  to  reach  the  planners  and 
decision-makers  at  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  around  the  world. 

This  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  section 
will  reach  more  than  80,000  E&P  readers. 
You’ll  reach  an  audience  eager  to  learn 
more  about  online  services,  800  and  900 
services,  electronic  classified  advertising, 
CD-ROMs,  fax  publishing  and  other 
interactive  opportunities.  Articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  respected  professionals  in  the  field 
will  be  read  thoroughly.  And  your  adver¬ 
tising  will  offer  the  expert  guidance  our 
readers  are  seeking. 

And  because  this  section  will  also  serve  as 
the  program  for  the  Interactive  Newspa¬ 
pers  Conference  in  Dallas,  your  advertising 
will  reach  newspaper  professionals  most 
interested  in  your  products  and  services  at 
a  time  when  they’ll  be  most  receptive. 


THE  SPECIAL  ISSUE  & 
CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 

FEBRUARY  4 

Space  Deadline:  01/19/95 
Copy  Deadline:  01  /23/95 


SALES  OFFICES 

New  York .  212-675-4380 

Chicago .  312-641-0041 

New  Orleans .  504-386-9673 

Los  Angeles .  310-373-3731 

San  Francisco _ T .  415-421-7950 


Be  sure  to  make  your  space  reservation 
today.  Call  your  local  E&P  advertising 
representative,  or  call  Ad  Director  Steve 
Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 


THE  CONFERENCE 

FEBRUARY  5-8 

Hyatt  Regency,  Reunion  Center, 

Dallas,  Texas 

Sixth  annual  conference,  co-sponsored  by 
The  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association.  Call  (609)  921-7200 
for  more  information  or  to  register. 

THE  TRADE  SHOW 

FEBRUARY  6-7 

Hyatt  Regency,  Reunion  Center, 

Dallas,  Texas 

Full  trade  show,  10'x8'  booths.  Call  E&P 
at  (212)  675-4380  ext.  18  for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 
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News  Tech 


Newspaper 
technology  review 

Newspapers  are  buying;  more  vendor 
consolidations;  newsprint  discounts 
diminish;  digital  ad  delivery  grows; 
electronic  newspapers  multiply 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WITH  SALES  CLIMBING  and  turbu¬ 
lence  subsiding,  vendors  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  are  putting  the  past  be¬ 
hind  them  after  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment,  ownership,  financing  and 
development  projects  of  the  early 
1990s. 

There  seems  little  question  that  last 
year’s  sales  of  heavy  equipment,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  consumables  continued  an 
upswing  begun  in  1992. 

The  road  to  recovery,  however,  had 
some  potholes  and  detours.  Among  the 


big  newspaper  business  systems  ven 
dors,  Collier-Jackson  was  sold  by  H&R 
Block’s  CompuServe  to  a  Canadian 
company  and  Neasi-Weber  Interna¬ 
tional  moved  from  its  Northridge  ad¬ 
dress  after  a  powerful  Jan.  17  earth¬ 
quake  centered  in  that  Los  Angeles 
suburb. 

The  quake  interrupted  or  damaged 
newsroom  and  production  operations 
at  some  Los  Angeles-area  newspapers, 
but,  in  various  measures,  extra  effort, 
preparedness  and  cooperation  among 
publishers  kept  everyone  in  print  and 
in  circulation. 

Three  days  after  the  terrestrial  cata¬ 
strophe  put  newspaper  operations  into 
emergency  mode  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  failure  of  a  Canadian  commu¬ 


nications  satellite  sent  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  scrambling  to  move 
pages  to  print  sites  nationwide,  by  al¬ 
ternate  satellite  service  or  by  plane. 
Canadian  Press  and  Reuters  wire  ser¬ 
vices  also  suffered  interruptions. 

At  the  time  of  the  crisis,  which  did 
not  interrupt  publication,  the  Globe 
and  Mail  was  preparing  for  its  spring 
changeover  to  newer,  faster  page  fac- 
simile/remote-typesetting  equipment 
and  a  clearer  satellite  transmission  sys¬ 
tem,  a  switch  from  its  own  letterpress 
production  in  Toronto  (which  would 
be  shut  down)  to  printing  the  southern 


Ontario  circulation  at  two  yet-unbuilt 
commercial  printing  plants  and  the 
eventual  conversion  to  full  pagination 
and  the  consequent  elimination  of 
page  scanning  and  facsimile  service 
and  adoption  of  page-data  transmis¬ 
sions. 

Three  publishing  systems  vendors 
changed  hands  last  year  and  a  fourth 
emerged  from  Chapter  11  protection,  a 
major  deal  for  an  output  systems  sup¬ 
plier  derailed  at  the  last  moment  and  a 
large  supplier  to  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try  closed  shop  on  an  ambitious  six- 
year-old  project. 

Seeing  to  their  own  recovery,  some 
forest  products  companies  spun  off 
their  newsprint  operations.  Deep  dis¬ 
counts  to  list  prices  for  newsprint  were 


rolled  back  three  times,  with  another 
price  hike  expected  later  this  winter, 
although  one  major  U.S.  supplier  re¬ 
portedly  gave  no  90-day  notice  last 
month. 

Transaction  prices  rose  from  under 
$450  to  more  than  $500  per  metric 
ton,  with  some  estimates  showing 
more  than  $550  per  ton  by  spring. 

If  demand  holds  up,  so  will  prices, 
owing  to  suppliers’  prior  machine  shut¬ 
downs  and  grade  conversions  and  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  capacity  expansion  in  the 
near  future.  At  the  same  time,  existing 
mills  were  producing  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  newsprint  from  old  papers  as 
more  deinking  plants  came  on  line. 
The  value  of  old  newspapers  soared 
from  next  to  nothing  to  more  than  $70 
per  ton  in  some  markets. 

Offset  plate  manufacturers  said  good 
riddance  to  any  prospect  of  passing 
along  a  proposed  energy  tax  on  their 
electric-intensive  aluminum  suppliers 
in  1993,  only  to  see  that  depressed  in¬ 
dustry  revive  mightily  in  1994.  The 
price  of  stockpiled  aluminum  shot  up 
50%  in  less  than  12  months  from  an 
all-time  low  in  constant  dollars,  de¬ 
spite  record  demand,  according  to  the 
Financial  Times. 

In  the  face  of  huge  exports  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  which  had  de¬ 
pressed  prices,  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  yielded  plans  to  cut  production. 

Nevertheless,  drastic  production 
cutbacks  begun  in  early  1993  started 
reversing  last  fall,  and  demand  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase.  Plate  suppliers  said 
the  finished  sheets  they  buy  had  not 
benefitted  from  the  formerly  low  raw- 
material  cost,  and  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  their  costs  will  not  rise. 

In  another  major  consumables  mar¬ 
ket,  where  the  paper  meets  the  press, 
yet  another  large  news  ink  manufactur¬ 
er  was  put  up  for  sale.  The  possibility 
of  an  acquisition  of  Huber  Corp.’s 
Printing  Ink  Division  by  another  ink 
supplier  would  leave  only  a  handful  of 
major  suppliers.  A  year  earlier.  Sun 
Chemical  merged  its  newly  acquired 
U.S.  Printing  Ink  with  its  General 
Printing  Ink  division. 

Among  heavy  equipment  vendors, 
mailroom  control  and  automation  ef¬ 
forts  continued,  and  press  manufactur¬ 
ers  with  scaled-back  work  forces  saw 
new  technologies  being  accepted,  re¬ 
ceived  more  orders  and  began  seeing 


There  seems  little  question  that  last  year’s  sales  of 
heavy  equipment,  electronics  and  consumables 
continued  an  upswing  begun  in  1992. 
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profits  again.  New  chief  executives 
were  installed  at  three  mailroom 
equipment  makers  and  at  one  press 
maker. 

Management  also  changed  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
technical  operations.  Last  spring,  Eric 
Wolferman,  formerly  of  Gannett  Co., 
was  named  senior  vice  president,  tech¬ 
nology,  succeeding  George  Cashau, 
who  retired.  John  Rodney,  formerly  of 
Guy  Gannett’s  Portland  Newspapers  in 
Maine,  was  named  newspaper  service 
director,  succeeding  Ed  Eybers,  who 
joined  the  Tampa  Tribune  as  quality 
assurance  manager. 

An  engineer,  Cashau  was  involved 
with  newspaper  technologies  since 
Wolferman  was  a  three-year-old.  A 
journalist  who  was  drawn  into  technol¬ 
ogy,  Wolferman  became  production 
systems  director  for  the  country’s 
largest  newspaper  chain  and  spent 
nine  years  on  the  NAA’s  Technical 
Committee. 

Rodney,  who  spent  five  years  on  the 
same  committee  and  began  his  career 
with  the  same  newspaper  chain,  first 
worked  with  NAA’s  technical  staff 
when  it  was  headquartered  at  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where 


he  worked  for  the  Easton  Express. 

At  almost  the  same  time  NAA  hired 
Wolferman,  IFRA,  the  production  and 
technology  research  arm  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean-based  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers,  reported  that 
Gunther  Bottcher,  a  Linotype-Hell  ex¬ 
ecutive  formerly  with  IBM,  would  be¬ 
come  its  new  managing  director.  His 
predecessor  of  22  years,  Friedrich 
Burkhardt,  was  named  managing  direc¬ 


per  technology  meetings,  Wolferman 
made  his  debut  as  NAA  tech  chief  at 
Nexpo  94,  where  he  outlined  the  six 
areas  his  reorganized  department  will 
focus  on:  targeted  advertising;  new 
forms  of  media  for  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing;  applying  existing  and  new  tech¬ 
nologies  to  expand  market  share;  ex¬ 
ploiting  automation  to  cut  production 
costs;  helping  members  comply  with 
growing  environmental,  health  and 


Digital  delivery  of  advertising,  a  technology 
affecting  several  of  these  areas,  was  taken  up  early 
last  month  at  NAA  by  a  recently  formed  task  force 
representing  newspapers  and  service  providers. 


tor  of  an  IFRA  affiliate  exploring  mul¬ 
timedia  technologies  and  market  op¬ 
portunities  for  newspapers. 

Later  in  the  year,  NAA  and  IFRA 
made  a  date  for  their  first  joint  meet¬ 
ing.  In  February  the  two  organizations 
will  consider  how  they  can  approach 
common  interests  of  their  members. 

For  years  a  familiar  face  at  newspa¬ 


safety  regulations;  acting  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  ideas  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion. 

Digital  delivery  of  advertising,  a 
technology  affecting  several  of  these 
areas,  was  taken  up  early  last  month  at 
NAA  by  a  recently  formed  task  force 
representing  newspapers  and  service 
providers.  The  large  turnout  for  the 


Specialty  Data  &  Sofiware 
Products  FOR^MaDMa 


TELECOMMUMKATKNyS 
Map  Databases 


A  complete  road  map  to  the  information 
sufjeihighway.  Map  every  m^or  feature 
of  the  telecommunication  environment, 
from  telephone  exchanges  and  long 
distance  markets,  to  cellular  cover^e 
areas.  Right  from  your  PC  using  desktop 
mapping  software,  you  can  improve  your 
competitive  p)osition  by. . . 

More  accurately  identifying  the  best  markets  on  the 
information  superhighway. 

Improving  out-bound  telemarketing  response  rates  through 
better  targeting. 

Uncovering  competitive  threats  by  mapping  the  tele¬ 
communications  system  gainst  cable  TV  systems,  newspaper 
zones,  or  other  markets. 

Getting  the  real  story  on  where  cellular  service  is  available  - 
and  where  it  isn’t 


Rouniyc  &  Logistics 
Software 


On  Target  Mapping’s  drive-time  toolkit 
plugs  right  into  Mapinfo*.  With  a  few 
clicks  of  the  mouse,  you’ll  have  Mapinfo” 
driving  the  street  network.  You’ll  know 
every  pwint  that  can  be  reached  from  a 
facility  within  a  set  time  px-riod  -  be  it  5 
minutes,  or  5  hours.  It’s  never  been  easi¬ 
er  to  solve  every  day  business  problems. . . 

♦  Building  more  accurate  retail  trading  areas  using  the  time  it 
takes  your  customers  to  drive  to  a  location. 

♦  Determining  the  optimal  location  for  warehoasing  or  truck 
depxjts,  to  improve  the  utilization  of  your  transport  fleet. 

♦  Identifying  which  of  many  facilities  is  closest  to  a  castomer,  to 
provide  improved  customer  service. 

♦  Aligning  sales  territories  to  minimize  the  time  your  sales  repK 
sp)end  on  the  road. 


On  Tai^t  Moping 


1.800.  700.  MAPS  (6277) 

1051  Briiiton  Road  •  Rrst  Floor  •  Pittsburgh,  PA  15221  ‘TAX  (412)  241-7709 

Ma()Inh»  is  a  rcjfisirrcd  iradrmark  of  Mapping  Information  Sxhit-ms  ('.«*rj>oratioii. 
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Politicians  and  the  press:  Last  fall,  New  York’s  two  biggest  dailies  held  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  production  plants,  the 
results  of  multimillion-dollar  investments  and  substantial  financial  assistance  from  state  and  local  governments. 

Qathered  around  a  model  of  the  New  York  Times  plant  to  go  up  across  the  East  River,  in  the  College  Point  section  of 
Queens,  are,  from  left.  Mayor  Rudolph  Qiuliani,  Qov.  Mario  Cuomo,  Times  Co.  chairman  and  CEO  Arthur  Sulzberger,  Times 
publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  and  Queens  Borough  President  Claire  Schulman. 

Westward,  across  the  Hudson  River  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  the  New  York  Daily  News  is  converting  and  expanding  a  former 
bleach  factory  into  a  modern  newspaper  plant.  Hefting  the  shiny  shovels  are  state  Commerce  and  Economic  Development  Com¬ 
missioner  Qil  Medina,  News  chairman  and  co-publisher  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  Qov.  Christie  Whitman,  CEO  and  co-publisher 
Fred  Drasner  and  Mayor  Bret  Schundler.  Standing  on  her  island  in  the  background.  Liberty  stands  tall. 


first  meeting  deployed  into  four  work¬ 
ing  groups,  which  are  slated  to  report 
on  separate  issues  at  another  meeting 
next  month. 

Last  year  marked  the  end  of  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  program  that  seeded  the 
group  and  the  industry  with  young, 
fast-rising,  well-trained  production 
quality  managers.  They  ensured  that 
USA  Today  quality  standards  were  met 
at  print  sites  nationwide.  The  program 
combined  the  technical  expertise  of  re¬ 
cent  graduates  with  on-site,  on-dead¬ 
line  production  experience. 

Among  the  reasons  for  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  program  was  its  success  in  in¬ 
stilling  quality  standards  and  work 
practices.  Gannett  said  print  sites  no 
longer  required  the  coordinators’  over¬ 
sight. 

The  past  year  also  saw  work  begin 
and  end  on  several  production  plants 
to  accommodate  new  technologies  and 
business  plans,  including  color  print¬ 
ing,  increased  automation  and  distrib¬ 
ution  strategies.  Two  projects  stand  out 
as  enduring  achievements  undertaken 
during  the  depths  of  the  industry’s  re¬ 
cent  record  recession. 

Not  long  after  its  Richmond,  Va., 
paper  was  rolling  off  new  presses  at  a 
new  production  site.  Media  General 
completed  its  second  major  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment.  Construction 
was  finished  last  year  on  the  Winston- 
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Salem  Journal’s  140,000-square-foot 
plant,  which  houses  a  nine-unit  Mit¬ 
subishi  offset  press  with  color  towers 
and  an  expandable  post-press  area. 

In  a  digital  age  when  many  might  re¬ 
gard  newspapers  as  a  medium  whose 
time  is  passing,  and  in  a  city  where  the 
words  “rust  belt’’  resonate  with  reces¬ 
sion,  Newhouse  Newspapers  bet  $200 
million  in  late  1989  on  the  proposition 
that  newspapers  “will  remain  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  by  which  people  get  their 
information,”  according  to  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  president  and  publisher 
Alex  Machaskee. 

Construction  began  in  early  1992, 
and  the  first  papers  rolled  off  the  new 
Goss  Colorliner  presses  last  January. 
Later  in  the  year  the  highly  automated 
plant  just  outside  Cleveland  had  taken 
over  the  entire  production  run,  which 
circulates  through  a  new  depot  distrib¬ 
ution  system. 

The  newspaper  building  business  in 
1994  experienced  what  seemed  a  boom 
compared  with  the  preceding  few 
years,  when  projects  dating  from  the 
1980s  were  winding  up  but  few  new 
ones  were  started.  Work  completed  last 
year  included  expansion  and  modern¬ 
ization  at  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  News  Tribune, 
and  renovation  of  a  historic  structure 
to  house  a  Tampa  Tribune  bureau. 


Among  larger  dailies,  projects  get¬ 
ting  under  way  in  1994  included: 

•  Excavation  for  another  new  New 
York  Times  plant  —  a  $315  million  pro¬ 
ject  within  New  York  City  but  outside 
of  congested  Midtown  Manhattan  and 
finally  allowing  the  Times  to  print  col¬ 
or  in  its  weekday  editions. 

•  Excavation  and  building  conver¬ 
sion  for  the  New  York  Daily  News  just 
across  the  Hudson  River  in  New  jersey, 
moving  the  revived  paper  out  of  older 
plants  and  into  the  latest  color  offset 
technology. 

•  Central  Newspapers  Inc.’s  new 
packaging  center  for  its  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  providing  a  large  satellite 
operation  for  improved  distribution; 
consolidation  of  CNl’s  two  Topics 
Newspapers  facilities  in  a  larger  plant 
at  a  new  site. 

•  An  addition  and  renovation  for 
the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger. 

•  A  new  plant,  press  and  pagination 
system  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Elsewhere,  Quebec  City’s  Le  Soleil 
prepared  to  relocate  its  production  to  a 
converted  manufacturing  plant,  and 
Mexico  City’s  Reforma,  launched  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  ago  by  the  estimable 
publisher  of  Monterrey’s  El  Norte,  was 
busy  building  an  earthquake-resistant 
plant. 

The  same  Mexican  publisher  was 
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among  the  first  to  explore  electronic 
new  media,  something  more  North 
American  dailies  are  now  doing. 

The  number  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
publishers  producing  or  soon  to  launch 
online  versions  of  their  papers  more 
than  doubled  since  1993,  to  almost 
three  dozen  —  operating  their  own  in¬ 
dependent  services,  working  with  one 
of  several  commercial  online  services 
or  putting  electronic  newspapers  onto 
the  Internet’s  World  Wide  Web. 

Two  new  candidates  for  online  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Washington  Post  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune,  prepared  to  put 
electronic  newspapers  onto  a  new  plat¬ 
form,  Ziff-Davis’s  Interchange.  Though 
the  service  was  slated  for  a  fall  s'^artup, 
the  Ziff  family  last  year  chose  to  sell  its 
publishing,  electronic  services  and 
trade  show  businesses.  While  Ziff  In¬ 
terchange  Network  Co.  remained  the 
only  unsold  unit,  as  the  year  ended  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
AT&T  Corp.  appeared  to  have  won 
the  bidding  for  the  flashy  and  versatile 
online  network. 

In  mid-December,  the  Seattle  Times 
announced  an  online  edition.  Slated 
to  launch  this  month,  the  Seattle 
Times  Extra  will  operate  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  subscription-based  service. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  two  veteran 
execs  from  industry  suppliers  had 
passed  away.  The  U.K.’s  Peter  Purdy 
died  in  October  upon  returning  from 
IFRA’s  annual  newspaper  technology 
gathering.  Purdy,  who  earlier  codevel¬ 
oped  typesetting  machines  and  a 
method  of  defining  font  geometries, 
led  International  Publishing  Assets,  a 
holding  company  that  revived  several 
failing  vendors.  He  was  credited  with 
engineering  a  planned  acquisition  of 
IPA’s  venerable  Monotype  and 
Berthold  units  by  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  but  the  deal  died  with  him. 

Jim  Hall,  an  executive  with  King 
Press  Corp.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  succumbed  to 
brain  cancer  the  day  after  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Aware  of  his  condition  for  most  of 
a  year.  Hall  died  at  his  suburban-Wash- 
ington  home  in  Kensington,  Md. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  in 
his  parents’  hometown  of  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
Hall  earlier  had  worked  for  Chicago- 
based  Miehle  Goss  Dexter/Rockwell, 
Seattle-based  Web  Press  Corp,  Dallas- 
based  Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  and 
King  Press.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Sharon  McFarland,  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  sales  and  marketing 
director,  and  five  children  by  previous 
marriage. 


Prepress 

As  publishing  systems  completed  a 
move  to  standard  platforms,  suppliers 
and  users  not  only  looked  to  the  func¬ 
tions  and  features  of  application  soft¬ 
ware,  but  also  considered  components 
and  design,  assessing  such  matters  as 
operating  systems,  computing  hardware, 
networks,  databases  and  third-party  de¬ 
sign,  imaging  and  pagination  software. 

And  as  the  systems  integration  busi¬ 
ness  grew  with  these  new  concerns. 


suppliers  from  different  corners  of  the 
publishing  software  market  began  to  de¬ 
velop  and  package  “shrink-wrapped” 
systems  —  products  that,  while  in  some 
ways  resembling  off-the-shelf  commer¬ 
cial  packages,  also  offer  something  of 
the  oldet,  proprietary  systems  vendor’s 


turnkey,  do-it-all  approach. 

Steuart  Dewar  was  the  first  to  talk 
about  creating  a  publishing  software 
package  for  under  $1,000.  Ceding  end- 
user  sales  to  integrators,  Dewar  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Corp.  reorganized  sole¬ 
ly  as  a  software  developer.  Its  De- 
warView  product  allowed  it  to 
approximate  an  off-the-shelf  publishing 
package  of  tightly  integrated  Dewar  and 
third-party  commercial  software  appli¬ 
cations. 


It  also  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  major  component  of  a  larg¬ 
er  system.  In  this  respect,  DewarView 
was  selected  by  EDS  Inc.  and  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  for  use  in  the  latter’s  ambi¬ 
tious  Global  News  Management  Sys¬ 
tem.  Long  in  development,  GNMS  be- 
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producing  or  soon  to  launch  online  versions  of 
their  papers  more  than  doubled  since  1993,  to 
almost  three  dozen. 
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Management  also  changed  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  technical  op' 
erations.  In  the  spring,  Eric  Wolferman  (left),  formerly  of  Qannett,  was  named  se¬ 
nior  vice  president,  technology,  succeeding  Qeorge  Cashau,  who  retired. 


came  EDS’s  project  early  this  year,  and 
EDS  later  became  an  authorized  Dewar 
integrator. 

The  vast,  integrated  editorial  pre¬ 
press  and  communications  network  is 
being  developed  to  manage  news  gath¬ 
ering  and  story  development  across 
multiple  editions  and  publications  for 
page  output  and  for  nonprint  media.  To 
the  extent  possible,  GNMS  will  test, 
buy  and  integrate  products,  with  EDS 
and  Dow  Jones  collaborating  to  develop 
only  those  solutions  not  already  avail¬ 
able. 

Built  around  the  ubiquitous  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  Quark  Publishing  System  is  an 
all-in-one  package  in  versions  for  very 
small  to  mid-size  publishers.  Last  year 
saw  the  debut  of  a  Windows  version  of 
QPS  and  Quark  Connect  to  cope  with 
third-party  applications  (e.g.,  stories 
written  in  Word  for  Windows  can  be 
checked  into  QPS). 

Besides  added  features,  the  newer 
QPS  server  nearly  doubles  its  capacity. 
XTensions  multiplied  —  there  are  about 
1,000  authorized  developers,  mostly 
working  on  in-house  rather  than  com¬ 
mercial  XTensions  —  enabling  systems 
to  handle  wire  copy,  support  and  devel¬ 
opment,  and  third-party  software. 

For  the  CopyDesk  module,  a  Power 
Mac  version  was  in  the  works.  Quark 
Inc.  also  changed,  as  technical  support 
grew  to  be  a  bigger  part  of  the  organiza¬ 


tion  than  research  and  development. 

With  the  help  of  integrators,  the 
ranks  of  customers  swelled.  In  North 
America  they  range  from  Southam’s 
Canadian  dailies  (Ontario’s  Hamilton 
Spectator  created  the  first  wire  service 
extension)  to  Gannett’s  USA  Weekend 
Sunday  magazine. 

Building  on  its  own  PressZGo  XTen¬ 
sions  and  others’  work,  Atex  Publishing 
Systems  also  began  assembling  packages 
for  smaller  publishers.  It  remains  to  be 
decided  whether  the  products  will  be 
aimed  at  newspapers  or  heavily  market¬ 
ed  in  North  America.  As  Dewar  has 
moved  into  the  high  end  of  the  market 
and  QPS  has  been  enhanced  for  larger 
operations,  Atex  has  begun  offering 
products  and  services  for  smaller  cus¬ 
tomers,  most  recently  restructuring  to 
address  the  needs  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  desktop  publish¬ 
ers. 

Atex  represented  the  last  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  of  several  ownership 
changes  among  systems  vendors  in 
1994.  In  a  planned  acquisition  an¬ 
nounced  early  last  month  and  valued 
at  approximately  $20  million  in  stock 
and  assumed  debt,  Atex  is  to  merge 
with  Norwegian  software  developer 
Sysdeco,  which  also  is  acquiring  Fin¬ 
land’s  SyPress,  developer  of  software 
used  by  Atex’s  Enterprise  advertising 
system. 


Sold  two  years  ago  by  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  to  European  managers  and  their 
venture  capital  partners,  Atex  expect¬ 
ed  to  retain  president  Danny  Chapchal 
and  to  operate  as  part  of  a  media  divi¬ 
sion  of  Sysdeco,  which  also  owns  the 
former  Norsk  Data  Comtec  publishing 
systems.  Atex  would  effectively  operate 
as  Sysdeco’s  sole  North  American  sub¬ 
sidiary.  The  parties  expect  to  close  the 
deal  this  month. 

Early  in  the  year,  high-end  color  sys¬ 
tems  vendor  Scitex  Corp.  acquired  a 
25%  stake  in  Germany’s  P.Ink  Software 
Engineering  GmbH.  Begun  as  a  Mac¬ 
intosh  systems  developer  using  Xpress 
and  its  own  SQL  database,  P.Ink  ex¬ 
hibited  to  much  interest  at 
ANPA/TEC  90.  About  a  year  later. 
Time  Inc.  took  up  marketing  a  North 
American  version  of  P.Ink  Press,  but 
while  interest  persisted,  sales  never 
grew. 

All  the  while,  Scitex  was  busy  ac¬ 
quiring  companies,  and  rumors  circu¬ 
lated  that  it  was  looking  at  P.Ink, 
which  brings  to  Scitex  front-end  and 
pagination  products  and  a  research  ef¬ 
fort  in  new  electronic  media  —  anoth¬ 
er  area  of  interest  to  Scitex.  P.Ink 
founder  and  president  Andreas  Poliza 
holds  25%  of  the  company,  and  Scitex 
may  acquire  the  50%  stake  held  by  a 
German  publisher.  In  the  meantime, 
Scitex  has  marketing  rights  to  P.Ink 
products  outside  of  Rink’s  German- 
language  European  markets. 

Canada’s  Toronto  Sun  and  its  sister 
papers  have  installed  P.Ink  systems.  At 
Nexpo  94,  Scitex  reported  a  U.S.  sale 
—  to  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

P.Ink’s  editorial  and  classified  sys¬ 
tems  have  evolved  considerably  since 
1990.  They  support  PCs  for  text  entry, 
with  Macs  reserved  for  layout  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Editor-reporter  messaging  includes 
alerts  to  changed  page  geometries.  The 
database  server  can  be  a  Sun  Sparc 
machine,  Apple  Quadra  or  IBM  Pow¬ 
erPC.  Constant  comparison  of  stored 
data  to  local  discs  keeps  the  database 
current  in  the  event  the  server  goes 
down. 

P.Ink  page  production  assumes  the 
model  of  a  virtual  page:  Nothing  exists 
in  XPress  until  output.  Rather  than 
temporarily  releasing  a  page,  and  lock¬ 
ing  up  access  to  a  workstation,  the 
arrangement  allows  several  staffers  to 
work  on  different  parts  of  a  page  simul¬ 
taneously  and  makes  it  easier  to  move 
material  to  P.Ink’s  new  media  server. 
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Applications  and  fonts  also  reside 
on  a  server,  from  which  they  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  any  networked  workstation  by 
navigator  software.  Other  changes  in¬ 
clude  control  of  user  privileges,  a  quick 
look  at  the  first  lines  of  incoming  wire 
stories,  use  of  third-party  DAL-com- 
patible  applications  in  conjunction 
with  the  database,  inclusion  of  non¬ 
printing  notes,  a  module  to  track  work- 
flow  and  the  correction  cycle  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  hooks  from  P.lnk  classi¬ 
fied  to  SCS  Layout-8000  for  pagination. 

In  the  spring,  Harris  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems  concluded  its  courtship  of  Base- 
view  Products  by  acquiring  the  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.-based  publishing  systems  j 
vendor.  In  brief,  Baseview  got  access  to 
Harris  technical  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  without  meddling  by  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Fla.-based  Harris.  For  its  part, 
Harris  was  able  to  substantially  expand 
its  product  range  for  a  wider  section  of 
newspapers. 

Extremely  successful  at  putting  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer  hardware  into  smaller 
dailies  and  weeklies,  Baseview  has 
been  looking  up  market.  It  installed 
editorial,  pagination  and  archiving  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  Oakland  Press,  a  75,000- 
circulation  Capital  Cities/ABC  daily 
in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  that  represents  the 
kind  of  larger  installation  where  Base- 
view  may  draw  on  Harris  expertise. 

Another,  smaller  system  vendor  was 
sold  last  summer.  When  newspaper 
publisher  Morris  Communications 
bought  Stauffer  Communications,  the 
deal  included  Stauffer  Media  Systems, 
the  Joplin,  Mo.-bases  supplier  of  news¬ 
paper  production  and  business  systems, 
electronic  text  and  photo  libraries  and 
audiotex  systems.  The  focus  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  was  on  Stauffer’s  media  prop¬ 
erties,  although  Morris  operates  its 
own  technology  subsidiaries. 

Morris  Publishing  Systems  devel¬ 
oped  the  PC-based  TECS/2  system, 
which  figured  in  a  separate  transaction 
that  paralleled  a  larger,  failed  deal  for 
Monotype  Systems. 

In  a  deal  announced  in  late  summer 
but  ended  in  early  fall.  Information  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  which  in  the  last  two 
years  has  been  buying  up  various  pub¬ 
lishing  technology  businesses  under 
new  top  management,  was  to  acquire 
Monotype  and  Berthold  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Publishing  Assets,  a  U.K.  hold¬ 
ing  company  that  aggressively  acquired 
businesses  with  promising  products. 

The  venerable  nameplates  in  output 
systems  would  be  added  to  triple-I’s 
own  and  to  Camex,  which  triple-I  ear¬ 


lier  acquired  from  DuPont.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  deal  for  the  TECS/2  product, 
which  triple-I  had  licensed  and  later 
acquired  from  Morris,  would  have 
added  that  system  to  IPA’s  QED  prod¬ 
uct  line,  which  merged  with  GB  Tech¬ 
niques  products,  and  the  Freedom  Sys¬ 
tems  products,  formerly  Mycro-Tek. 

Last  year  saw  DuPont  give  up  the 
last  of  its  electronic  prepress  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  late  1980s.  Unfortunately, 
the  last  product  central  to  DuPont 
Newspaper  Systems  was  the  only  one 
for  which  it  found  no  buyer.  ImagiTex 
already  had  been  sold  to  ArriSystems, 
and  the  Crosfield  Newsline  picture 
desk  business  went  to  one  of  its  devel¬ 
opers. 

Whirlwind  was  an  editorial  and  clas¬ 


sified  project  undertaken  by  Camex 
Inc.  for  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  1988. 
The  next  year,  DuPont  acquired 
Camex,  which  it  later  sold  to  triple-I. 
A  Hastech-Crosfield-DuPont  project 
nearing  completion  for  a  Gannett 
group  of  suburban  New  York  dailies 
was  folded  into  Whirlwind,  but  the 
Houston  project  moved  slowly,  while 
DuPont  found  a  half-dozen  other  cus¬ 
tomers  for  Whirlwind. 

After  almost  six  years,  the  ambitious 
Unix-based  project  found  suitable  pag¬ 
ination  software  from  Paragon  Publish¬ 
ing.  But  right  after  Nexpo  94,  it  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  close  shop  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  if  no  buyer  were  found. 
On  Nov.  30  it  did. 

At  year’s  end,  the  Chronicle  and 


Krause  Publications,  lola,  Wis.,  were 
working  to  finalize  creation  of  an  on¬ 
going  support  group  involving  other 
participants.  The  biggest  installation, 
Houston,  is  far  enough  along  to  see 
promise  in  the  system  and  reason  to 
pursue  its  completion. 

Sacramento-based  System  Integra¬ 
tors  Inc.  took  a  serious  look  at  Whirl¬ 
wind.  Regardless  of  the  system’s  tech¬ 
nical  merits,  however,  it  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  value  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  based  on  the  investment  needed 
to  meet  customers’  expectations. 

Late  last  month  another  years-long 
project,  CText’s  Dateline  editorial  sys¬ 
tem,  got  the  nod  to  go  live  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  where  more  than  450 
local  and  remote  OS/2 -based  worksta¬ 


tions  will  be  networked  to  10  Tandem 
servers. 

A  month  before  DuPont  shut  down 
Whirlwind,  SIl  emerged  from  Chapter 
11  bankruptcy  protection,  which  it 
sought  in  response  to  failed  efforts  to 
renegotiate  high-interest  loans  dating 
from  a  management  buyout  several 
years  before.  As  its  system  sales  contin¬ 
ued,  a  reorganization  plan  went  into 
effect  and  it  named  a  new  board  com¬ 
prising  three  outside  directors  with 
high-technology  business  backgrounds 
and  its  own  president,  William  Aaron- 
son. 

The  executive  vice  president  for 
worldwide  sales  and  marketing  took 
the  helm  last  winter  after  SII’s  new 
business  plan  was  in  place.  He  suc- 
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ceeded  engineer  Michael  Reisenweber, 
who  had  taken  over  from  Alden  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  retired  and  later  joined  In¬ 
formation  International  Inc.  as  senior 
vice  president. 

Early  last  year,  with  an  exit  from 
Chapter  11  in  sight,  Reisenweber  ac¬ 
knowledged  SII’s  need  for  a  chief  exec¬ 
utive  with  a  marketing,  rather  than 
technological,  orientation. 

At  the  output  end  of  prepress,  ven¬ 
dors  showed  products  and  systems  that 
reduce  waste,  time  and  labor  by  elimi¬ 
nating  chemical  processing,  silver  in 
films  and  even  film  itself. 

Xerox  Graphic  Systems  ramped  up 
for  delivery  of  Verde  silver-free  films. 
3M  Co.,  Autologic  Inc.  and  the  Ultre* 
Division  of  Linotype-Hell  used  Nexpo 
to  introduce  dry-silver  film  and  paper, 
laser  imagers  and  thermal  processors. 
Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  Inc. 
brought  out  the  high-resolution 


NegSetter  1000  to  record  images  on 
vellum  with  toner. 

Several  companies  offer  systems  that 
dispense  with  silver  or  toner  and  film 
or  vellum  altogether,  instead  going 
straight  to  plate  exposure  in  modified 
imagesetters.  Some  systems  are  suitable 
for  newspaper  production.  Autologic 
installed  a  few  systems  in  Europe  and 
one  at  a  New  England  daily.  One  U.S. 
newspaper  group  appears  to  be  taking 
a  different  tack,  with  plans  to  image  on 
equipment  not  ordinarily  used  by 
newspapers. 

Developers’  attempts  to  improve  col¬ 
or  reproduction  through  use  of  fre¬ 
quency-modulated  or  stochastic 
screening  methods  met  with  some  in¬ 
terest  but  little  action  at  first.  By  year’s 
end,  however,  several  production  trials 
were  under  way  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Almost  all  output  systems  ven¬ 
dors  offer  some  form  of  the  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

Elsewhere  in  prepress,  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  geared  up  its  online  photo 
archive,  new  archiving  and  search-and- 
retrieval  systems  were  previewed  and 
multimedia  servers  and  data  managers 
arrived  to  hold  and  account  for  all 


components  of  documents  and  new 
media. 

The  AP  and  Kodak  gave  news  pho¬ 
tographers  the  first  digital  camera  de¬ 
signed  strictly  for  them.  Kodak  de¬ 
signed  and  built  the  Nikon  N90-based 
NC2000  according  to  specifications 
supplied  by  the  AP,  whose  photogra¬ 
phers  proved  its  worth  at  the  Super 
Bowl  and  Winter  Olympics. 

NC2000  recharging  and  image 
buffering  are  both  fast,  a  built-in  mi¬ 
crophone  and  recorder  are  useful  for 
hands-free  voice  captioning,  and  the 
camera’s  CCD  imager  sacrifices  a  small 
amount  of  resolution  to  achieve  greater 
sensitivity.  It  complements  and  con¬ 
nects  to  the  Apple  PowerBook-based 
PhotoLynx  portable  scanner-transmit¬ 
ter. 

Announced  last  summer  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  this  spring  are  two  digi¬ 
tal  cameras  developed  jointly  by  Nikon 


Inc.  and  Fuji  Photo  Film  Corp.  and 
compatible  with  many  Nikkor  autofo¬ 
cus  lenses.  Though  not  developed 
strictly  for  news  photography,  the  E2 
and  faster  E2s  are  SLR  cameras  with 
1.3-megapixel  sensors,  film-speed 
equivalents  to  ISO  800/1600  and 
PCMCIA  memory  cards  to  store  image 
data. 

To  combat  photo  piracy,  Britain’s 
MOR  Ltd.  announced  a  technique  for 
applying  to  image  files  an  invisible 
copyright  identification  able  to  survive 
vigorous  digital  manipulation  and  ex¬ 
changes  between  computing  environ¬ 
ments.  It  was  also  expected  to  prove  re¬ 
sistant  to  effects  of  image  data  com¬ 
pression.  The  ID  consists  of  a 
combination  of  descriptive  header, 
electronic  “fingerprints”  and  user-de¬ 
finable  alphanumeric  codes,  which  re¬ 
main  unseen  until  interrogated  by 
copyright  holders  using  MOR  software. 

The  market  for  software  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  modify  news  graphics  watched 
in  1994  as  the  major  players  went 
through  a  series  of  gyrations  that  in¬ 
cluded  acquisitions  and  a  federal  reg¬ 
ulatory  decree,  then  ended  with  an  AP 
decision  that  may  make  everybody 


happy. 

Briefly,  publishing  software  power¬ 
houses  Adobe  Systems,  maker  of  Illus¬ 
trator,  the  preferred  application  of  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service,  and 
Aldus,  supplier  of  FreeHand,  the  de 
facto  newspaper  industry  standard  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  use  by  the  AP,  announced 
last  March  their  plans  to  merge. 

Smaller  software  developer  Altsys 
Corp.,  which  originated  Freehand,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  merger,  apparently  on 
grounds  that  its  licensing  agreement 
granted  Aldus  exclusive  marketing 
rights  to  FreeHand  and  prohibited  its 
marketing  of  a  competing  product.  The 
proposed  merged  company  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  market  Illustrator  and  Free- 
Hand,  but  Altsys  reportedly  also  want¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  license  FreeHand  to 
other  software  suppliers. 

In  the  background  lurked  regulators 
unhappy  with  the  prospects  of  monop¬ 
oly,  with  the  merged  company  control¬ 
ling  a  large  share  of  the  market  for  il¬ 
lustration  software  and  customers  un¬ 
happy  with  changes  to  the  two 
programs.  The  suit  was  settled  when 
the  licensing  agreement  was  modified 
so  as  to  return  FreeHand  to  Altsys  in 
July  1995. 

As  it  happens,  the  program  probably 
will  go  to  Macromedia,  a  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  mulitmedia  software  develop¬ 
er  that  is  expected  to  conclude  its  pur¬ 
chase  of  Richardson,  Texas-based  Alt¬ 
sys  firm  this  month. 

In  the  meantime,  while  users  argued 
the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  the  latest 
versions  of  Illustrator  and  FreeHand  in 
anticipation  of  an  imminent  AP  shift, 
the  wire  service,  acting  in  concert  with 
Adobe  and  Altsys,  chose  not  to 
choose. 

Instead,  it  announced  that  the  three 
parties  would  work  to  make  software 
versions  available  some  time  this  year 
that  should  be  able  to  create  and  read 
files  in  Adobe’s  Portable  Document 
Format  —  a  platform-independent  for¬ 
mat  used  in  Adobe  Acrobat.  If  the  de¬ 
velopers  succeed,  newspaper  artists  will 
be  able  to  create,  receive  and  modify 
graphics  in  any  PDF-compatible  appli¬ 
cation,  or  even  merely  receive  and  di¬ 
rectly  output  unmodified  PDF  graphics 
without  any  illustration  software. 

As  the  the  year  ended,  the  programs 
had  become  parts  of  larger  product 
lines  at  larger  companies,  government 
regulators  were  satisfied  and  the  AP 
and  other  users  could  look  forward  to 
concentrating  on  content  rather  than 
worrying  about  technical  constraints. 


With  leaner  operations  and  an  improving  climate 
for  saleS)  press  manufacturers  seemed  to  surface 
from  the  sea  of  red  ink  that  flowed  through  the 
early  1990s. 
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The  same  PDF  supplies  several  ser¬ 
vices  with  commonality  or  universality 
in  electronic  delivery  of  advertising 
created  with  different  systems.  While 
the  AP  launched  its  AdSend  satellite 
ad-transmission  service,  making  re¬ 
ceiving  equipment  available  to  member 
newspapers,  an  Ad/Sat  under  new 
management  went  to  court  claiming 
AP  held  a  monopoly. 

But  while  satellite  pioneer  Ad/Sat 
and  the  ever-present  AP  competed  in 
and  out  of  court,  other  companies  be¬ 
gan  exploiting  growing  capabilities  of 
land-based  communications.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  Adobe’s  PDF  and  an 
English  firm’s  products  that  manage 
communications  over  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Networks  (ISDN)  were 
brought  together  to  allow  the  Artwork 
Delivery  System  to  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  of  users’  file  formats  and  com¬ 
munications  products. 

4-Sight,  supplier  of  the  software  that 
enables  communication  among  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers’  ISDN  cards,  began 
talking  to  U.S.  prospects.  Among 
them,  several  major  U.S.  newspaper 
companies  were  ready  to  set  up  pilot 
projects.  The  technology  allows  large 
files  of  complex  ads  to  move  swiftly 
over  high-capacity  land  lines. 

Not  only  can  the  technology  offer  a 
big  pipeline  to  the  AP  and  Ad/Sat  for 
subsequent  multipoint  satellite  trans¬ 
missions,  but  some  new  companies’ 
systems  that  incorporate  PDF  and  en¬ 
hanced  ISDN  technology  may  allow 
advertisers  and  agencies  to  move  ads 
quickly  to  publishers,  bypassing  costs 
and  delays  of  third-party  services. 

While  digital  transmission  options 
proceed  apace,  adoption  of  digital 
transactions  has  been  slower  than  an¬ 
ticipated.  An  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  standard  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  is  now  complete,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  NAA,  it  has  yet  to  be 
fully  implemented  anywhere.  Big  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  once  pushed  for  EDI 
transactions  have  relented  somewhat, 
although  some  testing  continues. 

Wolferman  said  the  NNA  will  pro¬ 
mote  EDI  and  will  try  to  make  it  easier 
for  newspapers  and  advertisers  to  set 
up  and  explore  a  possible  merging  of 
U.S.  and  European  standards. 

Printing  and  packaging 

With  leaner  operations  and  an  im¬ 
proving  climate  for  sales,  press  manu¬ 
facturers  seemed  to  surface  from  the  sea 
of  red  ink  that  flowed  through  the  ear¬ 
ly  1990s.  MAN  Roland  and  Rockwell 


Graphics  Systems  began  rebounding 
from  fiscal-year  losses  posted  in  June 
and  September,  respectively,  and  Koe- 
ing  &.  Bauer-Albert,  parent  of  KBA- 
Motter,  reported  it  was  holding  steady. 
Domestically,  all  had  good  news. 

•  The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
achieved  successful  color  printing  with 
reduced  staffing  on  its  new  Koenig  & 
Bauer  Anilox  Colora  keyless  offset 
press. 

•  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  sold  its 
first  keyless  press,  the  Goss  Newsliner, 
to  its  namesake  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  stackable  Newsliner  is  more  com¬ 
pact  than  the  Goss  Colorliner. 

•  MAN  Roland’s  new  Geoman, 
which  shares  top-of-the-line  billing 
with  the  much  different  Colorman  off¬ 
set  press,  found  its  first  U.S.  home  at 
Gannett’s  Rochester,  N.Y.,  dailies. 
When  Geoman  was  introduced  two 
years  ago,  it  heralded  MAN’s  move 
from  cylinder  bearers  to  a  three-race 
bearing  supporting  both  rotation  and 
throw-on,  throw-off  functions.  The 
press  will  go  into  a  new  production 
plant  in  Rochester,  while  another  daily 
reportedly  will  use  a  former  competitor’s 
plant  to  house  MAN’s  second  U.S.  Ge¬ 
oman  installation. 

•  Work  concluded  on  the  Winston' 
Salem  Journal's  new  plant,  which  hous¬ 
es  Mitsubishi’s  first  U.S.  installation  of 
eight-couple,  color-printing  towers. 

•  Two  four-color  towers  also  were  or¬ 
dered  from  TKS  —  along  with  digital 
ink  pumps,  control  consoles,  page  scan¬ 
ning  and  presetting  —  by  the 
Spokesman-Review;,  Spokane,  Wash. 

U.S.,  German  and  Japanese  press 
makers  continued  to  try  to  interest 
newspaper  companies  in  semicommer¬ 
cial  offset  and  heatset-offset  printing  on 
new  presses  capable  of  printing  news¬ 
papers,  supplements,  inserts  and  com¬ 
mercial  jobs.  One  area  in  which  U.S. 
newspapers  continued  investing  was 
their  mailrooms,  as  demand  for  inserts 
held  up  and  the  numbers  of  zoned  edi¬ 
tions  grew.  Helping  to  manage  the  ma¬ 
terials  flow  were  software  systems  to 
monitor  and  control  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  post-press  operations. 

The  NAA  completed  the  first  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Post-press  Data  Interchange 
Guidelines,  basic  communication  pro¬ 
tocols  that  initially  focus  on  stackers.  A 
more  extensive  model  will  support  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  targeted 
products. 

Several  major  vendors  of  heavy 
equipment  for  newspapers  experienced 
changes  to  top  management  in  1994. 


Robert  Swift  was  named  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  president.  Brought 
from  Rockwell’s  Allen-Bradley  Applied 
Systems  Group,  where  he  was  senior 
vice  president,  he  replaced  Frank  Mc¬ 
Kay,  who  returned  to  Europe  to  pursue 
other  business  interests. 

In  Germany,  Koenig  &  Bauer  and  its 
Albert-Frankenthal  subsidiary  are  merg¬ 
ing  this  month.  When  the  merger  be¬ 
comes  official  in  July,  K&B  executive 
vice  president,  finance,  Reinhart  Siew- 
ert,  will  become  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  Hans  Bolza-Schiine- 
mann,  who  will  remain  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  board.  There  were  no  changes  to 
top  management  at  the  company’s  U.S.- 
based  KBA-Motter. 

In  post-press,  Randy  Seidel  was 
named  CEO  for  the  GMA  business  of 
Muller  Martini,  Ferag  Inc.  named  Mar¬ 
tin  Roark  to  the  top  post  and  Quipp 
Inc.  president  James  Pruitt  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Louis  Kipp. 

Late  last  month  Miami-based  Quipp 
finalized  its  purchase  of  “a  substantial 
amount  of  the  products  and  inventory 
assets”  of  mailroom  systems  vendor  Hall 
Processing  Systems,  in  suburban  Cleve¬ 
land. 
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Restitution 

Continued  from  page  9 

number  five  in  placement. 

The  attorney  general’s  office  also  de¬ 
termined  that  $10,000  in  foundation 
assets  and  personnel  were  used  im¬ 
properly,  “to  arrange  book  promotion¬ 
al  events,”  including  book  signings  by 
Neuharth  “during  a  trip  to  examine 
the  results  of  the  foundation’s  grant¬ 
making.” 

Neuharth  also  will  pay  $3,957.50  to 
the  foundation  for  a  massage  table  and 
treadmill  purchased  for  his  office. 

“Buying  exercise  equipment  for  my 
new  office  at  foundation  expense  was  a 
dumb  thing  to  do,”  Neuharth  said,  in  a 
statement  from  the  foundation.  “That 
$3,957.50  simply  fell  through  the  cracks 
in  our  fast-paced,  multimillion-dollar 
building  program.  It’s  a  mistake  I’ve 
happily  rectified.” 

Neuharth  called  the  restitution  de¬ 
mands  on  him  and  the  other  trustees 
“utter  nonsense,”  and  said  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  made,  “simply  to  avoid  a 
long  and  costly  court  case  to  prove 
that  point.” 

Neuharth  added,  “Darts  and  arrows 
like  this  go  with  the  territory  for  any 
action-oriented  organization.  I’m 
proud  that  all  of  my  associates  let  such 
criticism  bounce  off  their  chests  and 
concentrate  instead  on  our  progressive 
policies  and  programs.” 

The  primary  reasons  for  negotiating  a 
settlement  were  offered  by  Overby  in 
the  foundation’s  statement: 

•  The  Freedom  Forum  already  has 
spent  nearly  $500,000  in  legal  fees, 
with  predictions  that  a  court  fight 
would  cost  millions  and  last  for  years. 

•  The  foundation  has  been  prevent¬ 
ed  from  moving  its  legal  charter  from 
New  York  State  to  Virginia,  which  is 
now  possible  as  a  result  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
trustees. 

In  1989,  the  Freedom  Forum,  then 
called  the  Gannett  Foundation,  moved 
from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  its  current  lo¬ 
cation  in  Arlington,  Va.,  across  the 
street  from  Gannett  Co.  and  USA  To¬ 
day. 

•  Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
foundation  can  continue  to  enhance 
its  financial  position,  which  has  grown 
by  $85  million  in  the  past  four  years 
through  investment  and  management 
policies  (the  Freedom  Forum  does  not 
accept  contributions). 

The  Freedom  Forum  was  known  as 
the  Gannett  Foundation  until  it 
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changed  its  name  in  1991.  That  same 
year,  it  sold  back  to  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
$670  million  in  stock  holdings  in  the 
media  company  and  the  name  “Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation.” 

The  Gannett  Foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1935  by  Frank  E.  Gannett 
with  an  endowment  of  $100,000  in 
Gannett  Co.  stock. 

Freedom  Forum  assets  are  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $725  million. 

The  investigation  by  the  New  York 
state  attorney  general’s  charities  bu¬ 
reau  began  in  1991,  after  attorneys 
there  read  press  reports  critical  of  the 
construction  and  lavish  decoration  of 
the  Freedom  Forum  World  Center  and 
learned  that  foundation  funds  and  per¬ 
sonnel  had  been  used  to  purchase 
Neuharth’s  book. 

Delany  noted  that  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  earlier  had  been  involved 
with  the  foundation  when  it  sold  the 
Gannett  stock. 

That  transaction  had  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  charities  bureau,  which 
reviews  all  cases  of  New  York  founda¬ 
tions’  sale  of  all  or  most  of  their  hold¬ 
ings. 

“We  were  dismayed  to  see  how  it 
was  spent,”  he  added. 

Included  in  the  settlement  are  strict 
financial  policy  guidelines,  approved  by 
the  foundation  board,  which  call  for  an 
emphasis  on  cost-consciousness. 

The  guidelines  include  a  ban  on 
first-class  and  chartered  air  travel,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  limited  cases,  and  a  di¬ 
rective  to  fly  by  the  most  economical 
rates  available;  no  provision  for  travel 
reimbursements  for  spouses  or  other 
close  family  members  unless  these  per¬ 
sons  directly  participate  in  foundation 
business  during  the  trip;  utilization  of 
corporate  rates  for  hotels  and  a  prohi¬ 
bition  against  paying  for  luxury  rates 
and  suites,  unless  a  suite  is  used  for 
foundation  meetings;  limits  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  meal  reimbursements;  and  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  limou¬ 
sines,  except  in  limited  cases. 

In  addition,  cost  must  be  a  primary 
consideration  when  scheduling  board 
and  committee  meetings,  which  should 
not  be  planned  at  resort  locations  dur¬ 
ing  peak  periods  or  during  major  sports 
or  other  special  events. 

In  1993,  a  Washington  Post  report  on 
Freedom  Forum  spending  noted  that 
foundation  meetings  were  held  in 
Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico;  Los  Angeles, 
during  Super  Bowl  week  there;  and 
New  Orleans,  during  the  NCAA  bas¬ 
ketball  finals  in  that  city. 


The  Mexico  trip  was  explained  as  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  study  the  Mex¬ 
ican  media.  Part  of  the  L.A.  trip  was  to 
give  a  $75,000  grant  to  establish  a  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  Sports  Journalism  Insti¬ 
tute.  And,  during  the  New  Orleans 
trip,  scholarships  were  presented  to 
college  journalists. 

Overby  was  quoted  by  the  Post  at 
the  time  as  saying,  “Every  single  meet¬ 
ing  has  a  purpose  that  is  related  to  our 
priorities.” 

Also  included  in  the  settlement: 
The  foundation  must  consider  whether 
it  is  feasible  to  send  a  staff  member  or 
delegation  rather  than  the  entire  board 
to  a  location  and,  conversely,  whether 
a  panel  or  individual  can  be  invited  to 
the  foundation’s  headquarters;  and 
agendas  or  itineraries  should  be  for¬ 
matted  to  minimize  gaps  in  the  work 
schedule,  to  further  cut  back  expenses. 

Other  clauses  require  all  outside 
contracts  to  be  put  in  writing  and  to 
include  estimated  fees  and  completion 
time  —  and  require  competitive  bids 
for  all  contracts  over  $50,000  —  and 
compel  trustees  to  disclose  any  rela¬ 
tionship  between  themselves  and  a 
business  or  professional  contracted  to 
work  with  the  foundation. 

According  to  the  attorney  general’s 
office,  the  latter  change  “was  adopted 
after  the  investigation  revealed  that 
some  trustees  were  unaware  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  between  Neuharth 
and  a  design  consultant  who  received 
substantial  sums  for  work  on  the  head¬ 
quarters,  pursuant  to  an  open-ended 
agreement  with  the  foundation.” 

That  consultant,  Barbara  Whitney, 
also  designed  Neuharth’s  opulent  cor¬ 
porate  offices  across  the  street  at  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.  headquarters.  She  and 
Neuharth  dated  prior  to  his  marriage 
in  1993  to  Rachel  Fornes. 

The  investigation  covered  the  years 
1990  through  1992,  which  Delany  said 
gave  the  attorney  general’s  office  “a 
good  idea  about  their  procedures.  We 
did  not  see  any  point  in  going  forward.” 

He  added,  however,  that  all  of  the 
practices  detailed  in  the  agreement 
were  continued  until  about  six  months 
ago,  when  settlement  negotiations  be¬ 
gan. 

The  foundation’s  major  operating 
programs  —  the  Freedom  Forum  Me¬ 
dia  Studies  Center  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  the  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  Center  at  Vanderbilt 
University;  and  the  Newseum,  slated 
to  open  in  1997  in  Arlington  —  were 
not  subjects  of  the  investigation. 
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Ad  forecast 

Continued  from  page  37 

tions.  Alamo  Rent  A  Car’s  newspaper 
budget  is  expected  to  decrease  in  1995. 
While  it  has  been  adding  markets  in 
recent  years,  less  productive  markets 
will  be  dropped.  Size  and  frequency 
will  remain  the  same  in  its  primary 
sales  markets. 

Avis  will  limit  newspaper  advertising 
to  its  top  10  revenue-producing  mar¬ 
kets.  No  market  or  individual  newspa- 
perfirst  time  in  memory,  Hertz  has  ini¬ 
tiated  small  changes  to  its  one-paper- 
per-market  (excluding  New  York) 
policy.  It  will  buy  both  newspapers  in 
Denver  and  has  added  San  Jose  to  its 
San  Francisco  buy.  Further  expansion 
may  come. 

Value  Rent  A  Car’s  budget  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  even  after  a  down  year.  Pro¬ 
motional  activity  in  newspapers  will 
target  the  “leisure”  market,  with  little 
effort  directed  toward  the  “business” 
traveler. 

UTILITIES/GAS  &  OIL 

CWO&O:  This  could  be  a  growth 
category  in  1995,  depending  on  how 
the  industry  addresses  increased  gov¬ 
ernment  standards  on  automobile  and 
gas  emissions.  Currently,  no  plans  have 
been  made,  but  the  issue  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  with  test  ads  on  a  select  basis. 
Broadcast  will  continue  to  be  the  pre¬ 
ferred  medium,  but  Texaco,  Shell  and 
Exxon  do  allocate  funds  for  individual 
promotions. 

Papert;  Oil  and  gas  fared  well  in 
1994.  Some  unexpected  one-half  page 
ads  from  Texaco  promoting  its  premi¬ 
um  gas  is  typical  of  what  might  occur 
in  1995.  This  category  may  be  down 
5%  to  10%  from  1994. 

SEW:  This  category  will  be  about 
even  with  1994.  Oil  companies  will  use 
newspapers  on  a  promotional  basis, 
and  newspapers  will  be  used  to  distrib¬ 
ute  coupons,  event  tie-ins,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  giveaways,  and  to  announce 
new  products  or  policies.  The  peak  dri¬ 
ving  season  of  summer  will  account  for 
most  of  the  advertising  activity. 

Newspapers  aren’t  planned  for  Amo¬ 
co,  but  could  be  used  in  the  short-term 
for  promotions  on  a  market-to-market 
basis.  Chevron  has  used  FSl  vendors 
to  reduce  out-of-pocket  newspaper 
costs  and  get  around  the  national  rate. 
If  this  strategy  is  deemed  successful,  it 
could  continue  for  1995. 

Exxon  ran  a  25-  to  30-market  sched¬ 
ule  late  in  1994  to  announce  their  new 


credit  price,  and  included  a  coupon,  i 
Hopefully,  the  results  will  encourage 
the  company  to  use  newspapers  again 
in  1995.  Mobil  has  its  op-ed  program 
running  in  very  few  markets  and  hasn’t 
done  anything  else.  Little  change  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  next  year.  Shell  has  been  a 
non-player  in  1994,  and  little  change  is 
expected. 

Sun-Times 

Continued  from  page  53 

the  purchase  of  Lerner  weeklies,  which 
then  had  about  280,000  in  combined 
circulation.  In  1986,  Pulitzer  added  the 
Daily  Southtown  Economist  and  News 
Marketer  in  a  deal  the  company  then 
valued  at  about  $40  million. 

The  combination  never  had  the  de¬ 
sired  impact,  however,  and  in  1993 
Pulitzer  unloaded  the  former  Lerner 
papers. 

“The  fact  is  that  our  Chicago  opera¬ 
tions  are  a  better  strategic  fit  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishing  than  they  are  for 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,”  Nicholas  Pen- 
niman  IV,  the  head  of  Pulitzer’s  news¬ 
papers,  said  in  a  prepared  statement. 
“This  is  one  of  those  deals  that  is 
clearly  beneficial  for  both  parties.” 

He  said  Pulitzer  would  continue  to 
seek  “attractive”  newspapers. 

1994’s  ups,  downs 
in  newspaper  stocks 

OF  ALL  NEWSPAPER  stocks.  Capital 
Cities/ ABC  Inc.’s  price  rose  the  most 
last  year,  American  Publishing  Co.’s 
dropped  the  most,  Gannett  Co.’s  was 
the  most  actively  traded,  and  Park 
Communications’  value  was  the  most 
volatile,  according  to  Newspaper  Stock 
Report. 

The  Riverside,  Calif.-based  newslet¬ 
ter  said  Cap  Cities/ ABC  lifted  its  price 
37.5%  by  year’s  end,  and  Park’s  price 
surged  33.3%  higher.  American’s  price 
dropped  17.4%,  and  Multimedia’s 
dropped  16.8%.  Newspaper  stock  prices 
on  average  dipped  1.5%. 

Gannett’s  9  million  shares  traded, 
quadruple  the  average  of  newspaper 
stocks,  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  41.6  million  shares  traded  in  news¬ 
paper  companies,  most  of  which  have 
interests  in  other  media. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  remained  the  high¬ 
est  valued  stock  in  relation  to  its  earn¬ 
ings,  with  a  price-to-earings  ratio  of  28, 
the  newsletter  said. 


Award  winners 

SEVERAL  NEWSPAPERS  WERE  hon¬ 
ored  recently  at  the  7th  annual  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Network  awards  lun¬ 
cheon  in  New  York. 

The  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
took  second  place  in  category  one, 
which  judged  coverage  of  a  community 
problem-solving  project  initiated  by  in¬ 
dividuals  or  non-profit  groups. 

In  category  two,  coverage  of  a  com¬ 
munity  problem-solving  project  initiat¬ 
ed  by  the  media,  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  took  third  place  honors. 

A  special  award  for  outstanding  solu¬ 
tions  to  multiple  community  social 
problems  on  a  continuing  basis  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Times  Union,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

The  Community  Action  Network  is 
a  nonprofit  ad  industry  service  that  col¬ 
lects  and  shares  solutions  to  communi¬ 
ty  social  problems.  The  awards  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  media  for  initiating  or  report¬ 
ing  solutions  to  community  social 
problems. 

Campus  ad  studies 
slip  as  PR 
gains  momentum 

FOR  THE  SECOND  straight  year,  col¬ 
lege  advertising  programs  declined  in 
popularity  as  public  relations  curricula 
gained  student,  according  to  a  new 
study. 

Research  by  Billy  I.  Ross  of  Louisiana 
State  University’s  Manship  School  of 
Mass  Communication,  and  Keith  F. 
Johnson  of  Texas  Tech  University’s 
School  of  Mass  Communication,  found 
the  number  of  degrees  awarded  in  ad 
programs  slipped  15.5%  to  5,300,  while 
public  relations  graduates  grew  2.3%  to 
4,600.  Enrollments  this  year  in  both 
programs  showed  similar  trends  —  ad¬ 
vertising  enrollments  off  6%  to  15,000 
while  PR  enrollments  gained  3.6%  to 
over  14,000. 

The  researchers  speculated  that  the 
trends  may  stem  from  mergers,  since 
advertising  and  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  each  declined  in  numbers,  while 
the  number  of  combined  programs 
jumped  to  121  from  75. 

Their  research  is  found  in  a  study 
called  “Where  Shall  I  Go  to  Study  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Public  Relations,”  avail¬ 
able  for  $5  from  the  nonprofit  group 
Advertising  Education  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  4164,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  79409. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Many  big  stories  in 
the  syndication  biz 

Two  of  the  biggest  events  last  year  were  the  end 
of  ‘The  Far  Side’  and  the  purchase  of  ‘Garfield’ 


by  David  Astor 

IT  WAS  ONE  of  the  most  newsworthy 
years  in  memory  for  the  syndication 
business. 

One  superstar  cartoonist  announced 
his  retirement  at  the  age  of  44.  Anoth¬ 
er  took  an  unprecedented  second 
nine-month  sabbatical.  A  third  be¬ 
came  the  mostly  widely  distributed  car¬ 
toonist  ever  to  switch  syndicates. 

The  syndicate  that  lost  this  last  cre¬ 
ator  also  shook  up  its  management 
ranks  and  laid  off  staffers.  Two  major 
dailies  fired  their  longtime  editorial 
cartoonists.  Some  dailies  welcomed, 
and  others  were  upset  by,  a  judge’s  pre¬ 
liminary  ruling  supporting  territorial 
exclusivity  for  features. 

And  those  were  just  some  of  the  big 
stories  in  1994. 

The  cartoonist  who  retired  was  “Far 
Side”  creator  Gary  Larson,  who  cited 
fatigue  and  a  fear  of  eventually  doing 
mediocre  work. 

Larson  certainly  didn’t  have  a 
mediocre  cartooning  career.  His  15- 
year-old  comic  appeared  in  nearly 
1,900  newspapers  —  making  it  the 
most  popular  syndicated  panel  ever  — 
and  in  numerous  bestselling  book  col¬ 
lections. 

While  Larson  this  fall  contemplated 
a  future  that  will  include  the  study  of 
jazz  guitar,  syndicates  eagerly  offered 
newspapers  other  offbeat  panels  to  fill 
the  cartoonist’s  many  slots.  No  panel 
was  the  dominant  choice  among  edi¬ 
tors  who  believe  “The  Far  Side”  is  the 
jewel  of  its  genre,  but  a  random  E&P 
poll  last  month  indicated  that  “Close 
to  Home”  by  John  McPherson  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  had  a  few  more 
takers  than  other  comics. 

As  Larson  left  the  funny  pages  Jan. 
1,  another  Universal  cartoonist  re- 
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turned  from  his  latest  hiatus.  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watterson 
came  back  to  a  client  list  of  more  than 
2,200  newspapers. 

Several  of  Universal’s  superstar  cre¬ 
ators,  including  Larson,  have  taken 
sabbaticals  over  the  years  to  recharge 
their  batteries.  Last  spring,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  announced  that  it  would  give  all 
its  comic  cartoonists  the  option  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  to  four  weeks  of  vacation  a  year, 
starting  in  1995. 

While  these  artists  are  away  from 
the  drawing  table.  Universal  will  dis¬ 
tribute  reruns  of  their  comics.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  many  papers  will 
pay  full  price  for  this  older  material. 

Universal  has  been  syndicating  new 
“Garfield”  material  to  more  than  2,400 
papers  since  Jim  Davis  made  his  much- 
publicized  decision  to  leave  United 
Media  last  spring. 

Davis,  whose  Paws  Inc.  company  is 


now  handling  the  huge  “Garfield”  li¬ 
censing  empire,  reportedly  may  have 
spent  as  much  as  $40  million  or  so  to 
buy  back  his  creation  from  United. 

Among  Davis’  reasons  for  leaving 
United  was  dissatisfaction  with  the 
many  changes  rocking  the  company 
since  1992.  Last  year,  these  changes  in¬ 
cluded  the  forced  resignation  of  a  se¬ 
nior  vice  president,  the  voluntary  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  vice  president/director 
of  comic  art,  the  layoffs  of  about  20 
staffers  and  the  dropping  of  a  number 
of  features. 

But  things  calmed  down  consider¬ 
ably  at  United  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  with  the  syndicate  even  introduc¬ 
ing  several  new  features.  And,  early  in 
1994,  United  itself  signed  a  well- 
known  creator:  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
political  cartoonist  Steve  Benson, 
whose  Arizona  Republic  work  was  pre¬ 
viously  distributed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services  (TMS). 

Two  other  editorial  cartoonists  lost 
their  jobs  within  a  two-week  span  in 
October,  which  exemplified  their  pro¬ 
fession’s  uncertain  job  security  at  a 
time  when  a  number  of  newspapers  are 
trying  to  save  money  or  run  less  con¬ 
troversial  content. 

One  of  the  cartoonists  was  Clay 
Bennett,  who  was  fired  by  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  after  13  years  but  re¬ 
mained  with  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS). 

The  other  was  Brian  Basset,  who 
was  let  go  from  the  Seattle  Times  after 
16  years.  The  former  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  (AAEC)  and  current  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  Universal-distributed 
“Adam”  comic  is  fighting  the  firing. 

Also  up  in  arms  is  the  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  Daily  Herald,  which  filed 
a  1993  lawsuit  against  two  Chicago 
dailies  and  eight  syndication  compa¬ 
nies  over  the  issue  of  territorial  exclu¬ 
sivity. 

Last  fall,  a  Chicago  judge  issued  a 
preliminary  ruling  stating  that  exclu¬ 
sivity,  which  is  often  used  by  larger  pa¬ 
pers  to  prevent  smaller  papers  from 
running  the  most  popular  comics  and 
columns,  doesn’t  violate  antitrust  laws. 
The  Daily  Herald  criticized  the  ruling, 
and  the  case  is  continuing. 

A  Buffalo-area  court  is  the  venue  for 
a  suit  filed  last  summer  by  Sullivan 
Graphics  against  a  new  competitor. 
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Koessler  Graphics,  which  has  key  per¬ 
sonnel  formerly  associated  with  Sulli¬ 
van.  Sullivan  prints  Sunday  comics 
sections  after  its  American  Color  pre¬ 
press  division  handles  such  duties  as 
the  computerized  coloring  of  strips. 

Speaking  of  computers,  a  number  of 
columns  went  online  last  year  —  in¬ 
cluding  offerings  from  United,  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  and  Whitegate  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  now  available  on  Com¬ 
puServe. 

Also,  TMS  increased  its  many  ties 
to  the  emerging  information  super¬ 
highway,  with  such  actions  as  creating 
the  “What’s  Online”  service  and  an¬ 
nouncing  that  College  Press  Service 
will  be  made  available  on  the  Internet. 

On  the  other  hand,  computer-soft¬ 
ware  billionaire  Bill  Gates  opted  to 
move  into  the  print  world  with  a  New 
York  Times  Syndicate  (NYTS)  column 
that  starts  this  month. 

Another  prominent  person  starting 
a  column  was  former  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle,  who  signed  with  Cre¬ 
ators. 

Syndicates  last  year  introduced  sev¬ 
eral  other  columnists  who  are  not 
white  males,  reflecting  a  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  to  diversify  opinion  pages.  The 
writers  included  Betty  Liu  Ebron  of 
TMS,  Ken  Hamblin  of  NYTS,  Saundra 
Smokes  of  United,  Linda  Bowles  of 
Creators,  and  Roberto  Rodriguez  and 
Patrisia  Gonzales  of  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Female,  Latino,  black.  Native  Amer¬ 
ican  and  gay  writers  are  among  the 
contributors  to  the  New  America  News 
Service  recently  launched  by  NYTS. 

And  Crain  News  Service  is  helping 
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to  diversify  male-dominated  auto  pages 
with  the  “Wheels  101”  column  by 
Jayne  O’Donnell. 

In  the  humor  area,  one  of  the  more 
interesting  1994  introductions  was  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s  “Laugh 
Lines”  feature,  which  is  written  by  a 
mix  of  professional  and  amateur  con¬ 
tributors. 

Among  the  most  popular  additions 
to  comics  sections  last  year  were  the 
“Magic  Eye”  3-D  feature  by  Tom  Bac- 
cei  of  Universal  and  two  King  Features 
Syndicate  strips:  “Mutts”  by  noted  il¬ 
lustrator  Patrick  McDonnell  and  “Mal¬ 
lard  Fillmore”  by  conservative  political 
commentator  Bruce  Tinsley. 

King  also  signed  the  “Baby  Blues” 
strip  by  the  former  Creators  team  of 
Jerry  Scott  and  Rick  Kirkman,  and  saw 
one  of  its  editorial  cartoonists  — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  staffer  Jim 
Borgman  —  win  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society’s  Reuben  Award  as 
“Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year.” 

Winning  the  1994  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
commentary  was  William  Raspberry  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  while  the  Pulitzer 
for  editorial  cartooning  went  to  Mike 
Ramirez  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Copley  News  Service. 

A  former  Pulitzer  winner,  Signe 
Wilkinson  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syn¬ 
dicate,  became  the  second  woman 
elected  president  of  the  AAEC. 

Another  editorial  cartoonist,  Mike 
Peters,  was  honored  last  fall  for  his 
25th  anniversary  at  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  his  10th  anniversary  of  do¬ 
ing  the  “Mother  Goose  and  Grimm” 
comic  for  TMS. 

Also,  “Barney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith”  cartoonist  Fred  Lasswell  was 
honored  for  six  decades  of  work  on  the 
75-year-old  King  strip. 

The  International  Museum  of  Car¬ 
toon  Art  celebrated  its  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  August  and  then  broke  ground 
on  its  new  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  building 
last  month,  while  the  Cartoon  Art 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  announced 
plans  to  move  into  a  bigger  space  next 
month. 

Reaching  the  end  of  the  road  was 
Columbia  Features,  which  went  out  of 
business  after  41  years. 

“Dennis  the  Menace”  creator  Hank 
Ketcham  of  King’s  NAS  announced  his 
retirement  at  the  end  of  1994  after  43 
years.  King  said  Ketcham  will  have 
some  sort  of  role  overseeing  the  two 
cartoonists  continuing  the  comic. 


King  also  lost  Atlanta  Constitution 
humor  columnist  and  bestselling  au¬ 
thor  Lewis  Grizzard,  who  died  of  heart 
disease  at  the  age  of  47. 

The  first-ever  comic,  “The  Yellow 
Kid,”  will  reach  the  age  of  100  this  year 
—  an  occasion  that  will  be  marked  in 
many  ways.  For  one  thing,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  unveil  and  sell 
stamps  honoring  20  classic  comics. 

That  alone  will  make  1995  a  news¬ 
worthy  year,  too. 

A  change  in  ‘Tune^ 

KIRK  NICEWONGER  HAS  replaced 
Jon  Burlingame  as  writer  of  the  “Tune 
in  Tonight”  television  column  distrib¬ 
uted  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Nicewonger  has  covered  TV  for 
more  than  10  years  in  articles  pub¬ 
lished  by  papers  such  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Houston  Post  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  His  profile  subjects  in¬ 
clude  Jerry  Seinfeld,  Angela  Lansbury, 
Connie  Chung,  Aaron  Spelling  and 
Carol  Burnett. 

Burlingame,  who  handled  “Tune”  for 
six  years,  plans  to  write  books  and  do 
film  scores. 


HOP  INTO 
READERS'  HEARTS 


Spring  is  on  its  way,  and  so  is 
a  full  calendar  of  holidays. 
They're  all  part  of  our  Spring 
Holiday  Sptecial  Feature 
Package.  It’s  15  stories  on 
Valentine's  Day,  Mother's  Day, 
Father's  Day,  Easter  and 
Passover.  And  all  the  best  in 
gifts  and  entertaining. 

Spring  Holiday  is  available  via 
AP  DataFeatures  high-sp>eed 
wire,  on  disk  or  camera-ready 
by  mail.  Also  order  our 
supplementary  color  photos. 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 
today  for  a  sample,  or  fax  this 
ad  with  your  name,  address 
and  phone  number  to  (6 1 9) 
297-0537. 
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Billy  the  kid  cameo 

A  BILL  AND  a  Bil  got  together  re¬ 
cently  to  put  a  Billy  in  one  of  their 
King  Features  Syndicate  comics. 

The  Billy  character  from  “The  Fami¬ 
ly  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  made  a  guest 
appearance  in  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by 
Bill  Griffith. 

Mags  for  Wilkinson 

SIGNE  WILKINSON  HAS  joined 
Working  Woman  magazine  as  con¬ 
tributing  editor,  and  Organic  Garden¬ 
ing  magazine  as  editorial  cartoonist. 


Some  Keane  insights  in  a  recent  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  strip 


A  Working  Woman  cartoon 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  continues 
as  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  and  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate,  and  as  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists. 


Two  sued  in  comic 

IN  A  SEQUENCE  that  started  Dec. 
26,  the  title  characters  in  “Herb  &  Ja- 
maal”  got  mugged  —  and  then  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ice 
cream  shop  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the 
apprehended  thief. 

Stephen  Bentley,  who  does  the 
comic  for  Tribune  Media  Services, 
said  the  story  addresses  the  increase 
in  litigation  and  rising  frustration  with 
the  legal  system  in  America. 


Tast  Food^  feature 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Fast  Food  for 
Thought”  has  been  introduced  by 
Aman  Motwane. 

Motwane  described  the  feature  as  a 
“bulletin-board-in-a-newspaper,  where 
readers  interact  with  each  other  as  well 
as  their  newspaper  through  11  separate 
‘forums.’” 

The  column  discusses  such  topics  as 
jobs,  money,  relationships  and  movies. 

Motwane  —  based  at  1308  Broad 
St.,  Suite  45,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
93406  —  has  written  columns  and  ar¬ 
ticles  for  numerous  newspapers,  and 
authored  six  books. 

He  was  vice  president/general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fairchild  Aerospace  Fasten¬ 
er  Division  before  resigning  to  start  the 
Cyncigetics  publishing  and  seminar 
company. 

A  cinematic  column 

A  NEW  COLUMN  called  “Cinema 
Uprising”  is  being  self-syndicated. 

Stephen  Evans’  weekly  feature  takes 
an  irreverent  look  at  the  appeal  and 
sociopolitical  impact  of  bad  films. 

Evans  —  based  at  19349  Jonesboro 
Rd.,  Abingdon,  Va.  24211  —  has  writ¬ 
ten  numerous  newspaper  and  magazine 


articles  on  movies,  pop  culture  and 
politics. 

Idiotic  management 

A  LOT  OF  employees  think  they  work 
for  incompetents,  according  to  a  poll 
conducted  by  “Dilbert”  cartoonist 
Scott  Adams  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

When  “Dilbert”  readers  were  asked 
to  pick  their  top  workplace  complaints, 
“management  by  idiots”  got  the  most 
votes  (22%)  from  the  1,500  respon¬ 
dents. 

Puzzling  availability 

THE  DAILY  AND  Sunday  crossword 
puzzle  distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  is  now  available  via 
NewsCom,  an  electronic  communica¬ 
tions  service  headquartered  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Robbins  dies  at  77 

FRANK  ROBBINS,  WHO  created  the 
aviation-themed  “johnny  Hazard” 
comic  for  King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
died  of  heart  failure  in  Mexico  at  the 
age  of  77. 
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‘Herb  &  Jamaal"  takes  a  look  at  a  litigation-crazy  society. 
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livery  people. 

As  occurred  with  the  health  care  is¬ 
sue,  the  IRS  rules  for  independent 
contractors  went  nowhere,  but  Sturm 
said  he  thinks  the  IRS  would  still  like 
to  negotiate  a  different  set  of  tests  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

“I  don’t  think  health  care  is  going  to 
be  a  problem  for  us,”  Sturm  said. 
“Whatever  they  do  will  be  largely  in¬ 
surance-based  reforms,  not  anything 
approaching  what  we  saw  last  time.” 

Independent  contractors,  however, 
are  a  separate  issue. 

“The  IRS  clearly  would  like  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  a  different  set  of 
tests  for  independent  contractors  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  They’ve  told 
us  that.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
[the  industry  is]  receptive,”  Sturm  said, 
explaining  that  the  IRS  cannot  rewrite 
the  regulations,  but  it  can  negotiate  a 
settlement. 

“From  a  legislative  standpoint,  it’s 
hard  to  say  what’s  going  to  happen  in 
the  tax  area  overall,”  he  added,  refer¬ 
ring  to  independent  contractors,  ad¬ 
vertising  deductibility,  and  other  is¬ 
sues. 

“I’m  not  sure  what  the  agenda  will 
be,  other  than  popular  proposals  .  .  . 
but  one  thing  is  for  sure:  They  will  be 
looking  for  money,”  Sturm  said.  But  he 
added,  that  it  “seems  unlikely  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  going  to  get  into  the  area  of 
business  deductions.  But  I  don’t  know.” 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  NNA  is 
the  last  Congress’  repeal  of  regulations 
requiring  federal  banks  to  publish 
quarterly  notices  of  their  financial  sit¬ 
uation. 

Repealed  at  the  end  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  without  any  bearing,  the  notice 
statute  led  NNA  to  go  back  and  look 
at  what  purposes  the  notices  served 
and  what  value  they  had  for  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“We  have  come  back  with  what  I 
think  is  going  to  be  a  better  end  result,” 
Rush  said. 

Regarding  the  measure  calling  for 
federal  banks  to  report  what  they  have 
done  for  local  development,  NNA  is 
“seeing  whether  we  can  redesign  con¬ 
tent  to  be  more  relevant  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  more  responsive  to  the  leg¬ 
islation,”  she  said. 

Another  immediate  concern  is  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  Fair  Housing  Act,  which  pe¬ 
nalizes  newspapers  that  carry  discrimi¬ 


natory  housing  ads. 

“One  problem  is,  as  an  industry,  we 
always  take  issue  when  the  advertising 
medium  is  forced  to  carry  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  content  of  the  message,” 
Rush  said.  “It  should  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  content”  creator. 

“The  second  thing  is  the  way  it 
works,”  she  said.  “When  a  complaint  is 
filed,  settlements  tend  to  happen  at 
the  conciliation  table  before  anyone 
has  determined  that  the  newspaper  is 
in  the  wrong.” 

For  smaller  papers,  there  is  no 
choice  between  settling  early  or  paying 
legal  fees  for  protracted  hearings  that 
could  end  up  penalizing  the  paper,  any¬ 
way. 

A  third  problem.  Rush  explained,  is 
that  there  are  no  tangible  guidelines 
for  what  newspapers  are  not  allowed  to 
do,  such  as  running  apartment  ads  that 
say  “no  kids.” 

After  holding  discussions  with  offi¬ 
cials,  Rush  said  she  expects  “to  see 
HUD  make  some  affirmative  responses 
within  its  own  bureaucracy.  It’s  not  go¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  problem,  but  it  may 
clear  up  some  of  the  gray  areas.” 

Rush  noted  that  she  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  “anything  wrong  with  the 
housing  policy  ....  Newspapers  ought 
not  to  be  the  ‘word  police.’  If  they  [ad¬ 
vertisers]  intend  to  violate  the  housing 
law,  they  ought  to  be  accountable,  not 
the  newspaper.” 

Sturm  called  administration  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  “ripe  for  some  serious 
oversight  and  rethinking. 

“The  smaller  newspapers  have  been 
getting  huge  fines  for  noncompliance 
that  are  wholly  out  of  relationship,”  he 
said,  noting  a  paper  might  be  fined  “a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  five-dollar  ad 
they  knew  nothing  about.  The  smaller 
market  papers  do  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  police  all  these  things.” 

In  the  larger  markets,  Sturm  ex¬ 
plained,  one  or  two  errors  —  “and  they 
do  slip  through  from  time  to  time”  — 
can  cause  “all  kinds  of  problems  for  the 
allegedly  offending  newspaper.” 

This  is  “creating  a  cottage  industry 
in  litigation.  That’s  not  what  the  act 
was  designed  to  do,”  Sturm  said, 
adding,  “at  some  point,  this  area  de¬ 
serves  some  attention.” 

Some  form  of  rule  making  awaited 
for  next  year  should  come  from  the 
Federal  Reserve,  which  is  expected  to 
hear  arguments  from  all  sides  about 
whether  TV  and  print  ads  must  include 
all  the  fine  print  about  auto  leasing  of¬ 
fers.  Radio  was  excluded  last  year. 


“The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  get 
them  to  open  up  the  proceeding,” 
Sturm  said.  “We’ll  file  our  views  —  we 
and  the  members  will  make  our  views 
known  —  that  what’s  good  for  the 
goose  ought  to  be  good  for  the  gander. 

“We  have  a  good  public  policy  argu¬ 
ment,”  he  added,  noting  that  “the  indi¬ 
cation  is  that  will  open  it  up.  That’s  a 
good  sign.” 

When  it  comes  to  opening  things 
up.  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-  Vt.)  has 
been  pushing  an  electronic  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  years,  and  last 
Congress  it  got  as  far  as  passing  a  floor 
vote.  A  companion  bill  in  the  House 
went  nowhere. 

“It’s  pretty  noncontroversial,”  Sturm 
noted.  “I  think  the  prospect  is  for  get¬ 
ting  it  through  sometime.  We  have  to 
see  who  has  authority  over  it  in  the 
House  and  push  for  it.” 

Other  issues  of  openness,  such  as  re¬ 
leasing  the  aggregate  budget  for  the 
CIA,  “are  not  at  the  top  of  its  list,” 
Sturm  said  of  the  Congress.  “Those 
kinds  of  issues,  if  they’re  going  to  be 
considered  at  all,  will  be  way  off  in  the 
distance.” 

One  loss  in  the  103rd  Congress  was 
an  amendment  to  the  Crime  Bill  that 
closed  off  access  to  driver  information 
from  the  state  motor  vehicle  agencies. 

“That  was  no  one’s  happiest  mo¬ 
ment,”  Sturm  said.  “So  often  in  this 
game  you  have  to  play  with  the  cards 
you  were  dealt.  That  was  a  joker  that 
came  out  of  the  deck.” 

States  now  have  a  three-year  win¬ 
dow  in  which  to  adopt  an  opt-out  poli¬ 
cy  that  keeps  the  information  open  un¬ 
less  people  choose  to  have  themselves 
excluded. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  and  others  are  spearheading  at¬ 
tempts  at  the  state  level  to  protect  ac¬ 
cess  to  this  information. 

“There  is  talk  about  reopening  the 
Crime  Bill,  but  I’m  not  sure  there  will 
be  any  opportunity  to  change  that,” 
Sturm  said.  “We  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can.” 

Also  at  the  state  level,  NNA’s  Rush 
said  she  expects  to  see  the  Uniform 
Correction  or  Clarification  of  Defama¬ 
tion  Act  introduced  in  four  or  five 
state  legislatures. 

The  main  concern,  she  said,  is  how 
the  measure  will  look  when  the  legisla¬ 
tors  get  through  with  it. 

“If  it  starts  to  go  through  in  two  or 
three  states  uniformly,  we’ll  be  less  wor¬ 
ried,  but  I  don’t  know  how  it’s  going  to 
look  at  the  end,”  Rush  said.  BE^P 
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Usher  Pamela  Meals. 

Other  journalists,  however,  think 
public  journalism  is  just  so  much  hype. 

“Too  much  of  what’s  called  public 
journalism  appears  to  be  what  our  pro¬ 
motion  department  does,  only  with  a 
different  kind  of  name  and  a  fancy, 
evangelistic  fervor,”  Washington  Post  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Leonard  Downie  said  at 
this  year’s  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  (APME)  convention. 

Similarly,  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
editorial  page  editor  Richard  Aregood 
argued  that  it  is  journalists  —  not  pan¬ 
els  of  readers  —  who  are  responsible  for 
producing  newspapers. 

“We  are  abandoning  a  piece  of  our 
own  jobs  if  what  we  are  doing  is  asking 
people  what  we  should  do,”  Aregood 
said.  “Are  we  to  draw  up  panels  of  our 
readers  and  ask  them  what  they  want 
and  put  them  in  the  newspaper?  We 
may  as  well  go  into  the  mirror  business.” 

In  another  sometimes  controversial 
approach  to  increasing  press  credibility, 
APME  in  1994  finally  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  new  ethics  code  after  reject¬ 
ing  a  detailed  and  restrictive  proposal. 

Strength  in  ‘Unity’ 

There  was  much  more  agreement  in 
the  industry  about  the  need  to  develop 
a  diverse  workforce. 

And  if,  in  1994,  there  was  no  dramat¬ 
ic  increase  in  numbers  of  minorities 
working  in  newspapers,  there  was  a  pal¬ 
pable  sense  of  pride  and  hope. 

The  main  reason  was  the  stunning 
success  of  Unity  ’94,  the  first-ever  joint 
meeting  of  the  major  minority  journal¬ 
ists’  groups:  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists,  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association  and 
the  Native  American  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

More  than  5,000  journalists  attended 
the  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  late  July  — 
and  at  times  in  the  sprawling  job  fair  it 
seemed  as  if  an  equal  number  of  re¬ 
cruiters  were  pursuing  them. 

Not  long  after  Unity  ’94,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  met  on  its  own  —  attracting  400 
journalists  and  signing  up  its  1,000th 
member. 

Not  all  progress  was  smooth  along 
these  lines,  however. 

For  instance,  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row,  the  New  York  Daily  News  found 
itself  the  recipient  of  the  “Thumbs 


Down”  award  from  the  black  journal¬ 
ists’  group. 

NABJ  was  irritated  at  the  tabloid’s 
treatment  of  former  columnist  Earl 
Caldwell,  who  either  resigned  or  was 
fired  after  the  paper  killed  a  column  al¬ 
leging  a  white  police  officer  was  a  serial 
rapist  who  had  victimized  six  black 
males.  And  the  Sacramento  Bee  apolo¬ 
gized  for  using  the  word  “nigger”  in  a 
Feb.  4  editorial  cartoon  that  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  anti-racist. 

Natural  forces 

It  was  not  only  winds  of  change  that 
buffeted  newspapers  in  1994,  however. 
Real  wind  —  and  earth  and  fire,  too  — 
caused  problems. 

Natural  disasters  hit  early  and  often 
in  1994.  On  Jan.  17,  an  earthquake  that 
registered  6.6  on  the  Richter  scale  and 
was  centered  in  California’s  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  disrupted  newspapers 
throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Damage  to  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  headquarters  in  Woodland  Hills 
and  its  production  facility  in  Santa 
Clarita  Valley  was  so  severe  that  edito¬ 
rial  and  production  staffs  were  forced 
out. 

The  Pasadena  Star-News  opened  its 
newsroom  so  Daily  News  reporters 
could  cover  the  quake.  Power  was 
knocked  out  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Simi  Valley  Enterprise  and  the 
Thousand  Oaks  News-Chronicle. 

La  Opinion,  the  Spanish-language 
paper,  lost  electrical  power  and  the  mi¬ 
crowave  link  to  its  production  facility. 

The  year  ended  with  a  battering  in 
South  Florida  by  tropical  storm  Gor¬ 
don,  which  caused  floods  that  disrupted 
delivery  at  numerous  papers. 

On  the  go 

There  were  some  major  personnel 
changes  at  newspapers  in  1994. 

Joseph  Lelyveld  succeeded  Max 
Frankel  as  the  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  1,  and  the 
Times  surprised  some  by  naming  news¬ 
paper  legend  Eugene  Roberts  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Newsday  announced  the  departure  of 
its  longtime  publisher,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Robert  Johnson, 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  released  figures  showing 
the  Long  Island  tabloid  and  its  New 
York  version  had  the  steepest  circula¬ 
tion  drop  of  the  nation’s  biggest  papers. 

Gannett  Co.  removed  Frank  Vega 
from  its  Gannett  Newspaper  Operating 
Committee  after  the  executive  paid 


more  than  $98,000  to  settle  federal  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  (SEC)  charges 
that  he  and  another  Gannett  executive 
used  illegal  insider  information  to  make 
a  profit,  trading  on  the  stock  of  an  up¬ 
state  New  York  bank. 

However,  Gannett  retained  Vega  as 
head  of  Detroit  Newspapers,  the  joint 
operating  agency  that  runs  the  business 
and  production  operations  of  Gannett’s 
Detroit  News  and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Gannett  placed  the 
other  executive,  Gannett  News  Media 
Group  president  Thomas  J.  Farrell,  on 
administrative  leave.  The  SEC  charged 
that  Farrell,  an  outside  director  of  the 
bank,  initiated  the  insider  trading 
scheme  by  tipping  off  ftiends. 

In  Warren,  Ohio,  newspaper  reporter 
Lisa  Abraham  wound  up  in  jail,  but  for 
far  nobler  reasons  than  insider  trading. 

Abraham,  a  reporter  at  the  Tribune 
Chronicle,  was  jailed  for  three  weeks  for 
refusing  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury 
investigating  a  county  official.  She  was 
released  when  the  grand  jury’s  term 
lapsed. 

Curmudgeon 

Continued  from  page  29 

Richard  Steyn  resigned  from  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Johannesburg  Star  on  the 
heels  of  the  paper’s  takeover  by  the 
new  American  owner,  Heinz  honcho 
Tony  O’Reilly  ...  Is  the  White  House 
Travel  office  still  perk  heaven  for 
White  House  reporters  as  it  once  was? 

.  .  .  How  lucky  it  was  for  Newt  Gin¬ 
grich  that  the  press  let  him  off  as  a 
one-day  story  after  he  charged  that  a 
quarter  of  the  White  House  used  ille¬ 
gal  drugs  within  the  four  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  unnamed  source.  Makes  you 
feel  sorry  for  what  happened  to  the 
late  Joe  McCarthy  .  .  .  How  sensible  to 
see  a  major  regional  newspaper,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  cover  the  White 
House  irregularly  instead  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  round-the-clock  coverage  by 
competent  wire  services  .  .  .  And  isn’t 
New  York  Post  Hilton  Kramer’s  weekly 
potshot  at  the  New  York  Times  getting 
a  bit  tiresome? 

Correction 

BECAUSE  OF  A  typographical  error, 
Newspaperdom  (E&P,  Dec.  31,  p.  7)  in¬ 
correctly  referred  to  the  “Charles 
Chapman/Joan  Barry  paternity  suit”  in 
1944.  It  should  have  said  the  “Charles 
Chaplin/Joan  Barry”  suit. 
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Censorship  In  The  Name 
Of  Morality 

National  right-wing  group  is 
pressuring  Sacramento  retailers  to 
stop  letting  an  alternative  weekly 
newspaper  be  distributed  through 
their  stores. 

Wisconsin  Newspapers 
Join  Battle  To  Stop 
Ad  Services  Tax 

Newspapers,  broadcasters  and  ad 
agencies  say  an  ad  tax  would 
adversely  impact  their  businesses, 
leading  to  lost  jobs  and  lower 
advertising  revenues. 

Covering  Kids 

Children’s  advocacy  group  head 
says  many  newspapers  are  devoting 
too  much  space  to  stories  about 
youth  violence. 

Choosing 

An  Interactive  Partner 

Rocky  Mountain  News  and  U.S. 
West  execs.  Times  Mirror  and 
Prodigy  chiefs,  tell  why  they  are 
made  for  each  other. 

Reporters  Keep 
In  Touch  With  Students 
Via  Online  Service 

Newspaper  in  Education  program 
involves  Orange  County  Register 
and  three  schools. 


Young  Adult  Sunday 
Magazine  Sets  Launch 

Jilt  is  scheduled  in  April  to  debut 
its  distribution  via  newspapers  in 
seven  major  metro  markets. 

Has  Journalism  Run  Amok 
In  Sensationalism? 

Two  veteran  newsmen  believe 
important  stories  are  often  ignored 
in  favor  of  titillating  scandal,  and 
there’s  too  much  coverage  of  jour¬ 
nalists  talking  to  other  journalists. 

To  Print  Or  Not  Print 
An  Alleged  Victim's  Claims 

South  Carolina  editors  say  that 
while  blacks  have  every  right  to  be 
angry  the  press  unknowingly 
published  a  bogus  description  of  an 
alleged  kidnapper,  they  shouldn’t 
be  up  in  arms  because  the  media 
was  simply  doing  its  job. 


One  Solution  To  Copyright 
Problems  In  Cyberspace: 
Unique  Digital  Names 

A  major  computer  scientist  says 
there  is  a  solution  to  copyright 
problems  in  cyberspace  -  and 
newspapers  should  be  acting  now 
to  ensure  their  own  protection. 

Election  Coverage 
Tops  Public  Interest 

More  than  three-quarters  of 
Americans  closely  followed  the 
outcomes,  according  to  the  Times 
Mirror  News  Interest  Index. 

Wal-Mart  Chairman 
Ponders  More  Ads  In 
Newspapers 

Tells  business  writers  and  editors 
that  the  chain  has  ‘probably’  cut 
back  newspaper  ads  further  than  it 
should  have. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&R 


Editori^Publisher 

The  (My  Independent  Weekly  Journal  ofNewspapering 

Start  your  own  subscription  —  deUvered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ASTROLCXjY 


Daily-Weekly-Monrtily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  Irivia/hislory.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SEaiON  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Autoniotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modem 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


CARTOONS 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
wildlife,  ecology,  recreation 
for  samples:  216-251-1389 


COMIC  PANELS 


3  GREAT  Cartoon  Features- $7.  Week 
Free  Trial-  GAGS,  12380  Palm  Drive 
A-1 ,  Desert  Hot  Springs,  CA  92240 


HEALTH  &  FITNESS 


EXPAND  YOUR  PUBUCATKDN 
INCREASE  READERSHIP-BUIID 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE-Publish 
Your  Own  Health  &  Fitness 
Newspaper  or  Insert. 
Protected  Terrilories-Major 
AAorkets  Avoibble-CR  Material 
on  3.5'  disk,  via  modem  or 
mail.  Support  provided.  Low 
monthly  license  fee.  For  free 
kit  and  video  call  1  (800) 
NEW  LIVING  OR  (51 6)  981  -7232 


K's  a  classified  Secret- We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box 
bolder.  If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an  attache  note  listing  the  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
ansvitering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Medio  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Flail  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Crilsb,  1  Annette,  Boreman,  MT 
59715,  (406)  586-6621 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.Engbnd-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Cbussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Bruce  Lant2-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 


When  you  are  at  sea,  keep  clear  of 
the  land. 

Publilius  Syrus 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sab  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Coll  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Soles  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-01 70. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Fbrd  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Managemen^Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  VYhitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P’s 
Icirculation  Department! 


(212)  675-4380 


LOST  IN  CYBERSPACE 
A  weekly,  500-700  word,  humor  col¬ 
umn  on  the  amusing  people,  places 
and  things  on  the  Internet.  Written  by 
an  award-winning  humorist.  Call 
Wendy  at  (516)  764-1031.  e-mail 
waron9panix.com 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  PO  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fax  (91 4)  692-831 1 . 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGEI  (21 2)  755-4363 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dalbs,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  in  isolated 
market.  Nice  building  and  pbnt.  Gross 
sales  $565,000  and  $153,000  cash 
flow  to  owner.  Terms. 

SOLID  FREE  WEEKLY  in  metro 
neighborhood  grossing  $980,000. 
Cash  flow  $135,000.  Major  advertisers 
the  same  (or  20  plus  years. 
$1,1 50,000.  Terms. 

NICE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  AND 
SHOPPER.  Profitable  and  growing  in 
exciting  upscob  market.  Priced  at  gross 
of  $6^,CkX).  Terms. 

Rickenbocher  Media  Co. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dalbs,  TX  75205 
(214)520-7025 


AWARD-WINNING  Midwest  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  to  add  poid  newspa¬ 
pers  to  its  group  of  fine  publications. 
Large  down  payments  or  all-cash  avail¬ 
able.  Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circubtion  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confi¬ 
dential.  Reply  to  07148,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


newspapers  toft 

ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ods.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Aijstin,  TX  78703.  (51 2)  476-3950. 


Life  is  not  complex.  We  are  complex. 
Life  is  simple  and  the  simple  thing  is 
the  right  thing. 

Oscar  Wilde 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (41 7)  451 -1520 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661 ,  fax  (714)  644-0283 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


•PAPER  PUBUSHING 
•NICHE  PUBUCATIONS  •  SHOPPERS 
Find  out  more  about  the  exciting  free 
paper  industry  by  subscribing  to  Free 
Paper  Publish^  magazine.  To  receive  a 
free  sample  copy,  call  614-681-1660 
or  fax  your  request  to  614-681-1657 
today! 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 
REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Guard  well  your  spare  moments. 
They  are  like  uncut  diamonds. 
Discard  them  and  their  value  will 
never  be  known.  Improve  them  and 
they  will  become  the  brightest  gems 
in  a  useful  life. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Ipal  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  1  800  821-6257 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


PREPRESS 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


PRESSES 

SINGLE-\MIDTH 

1 0-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 982/ 68  with 
5  stacked  sets  of  units,  22  3/4". 

1 0-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
and  upper  former 

5-unit  Goss  Community,  available 
immediately. 

SC  folder  with  upper  former,  22  3/4". 
Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin- 

v!^  Leader  mono  unit,  Quadracolor 
unit  &  Web  Leader  folders. 

10-unit  Color  King  2000,  1989  vin¬ 
tage. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin- 
toge. 

5-unlt  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
LXDUBLE-WIDTH 

13-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4"  - 
1974/84  vintage.  Available  June 
1996. 

10-unlt  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4"  - 
1 971  -  Available  Sept.  1 996. 

8-unit  AAAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo, 

23  9/16' 

3  Goss  'Cosmo-style'  GAM  double 
width  units. 

1  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fox  (91 3)  492-621 7 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPRINT  INCREASES  SQUEEZING 
THE  BUDGET?  Consider  publishing  a  new 
and  valuable  profit-center  -  a  telephone 
directory  for  your  market.  We'll  show 
you  how.  Contact  Michael  Sewell,  Ga- 
zette  Directories,  (704)  864-3291 

CIRCULATION  AUDITING 

Circulation  Verification  Council 
Recognized  circulation  auditing  and 
verification  for  dailies,  shoppers  and 
TMCs  at  sensible  prices.  For  info 
package  call:  (800)  262-6392. 

I  ORDER  BLANK  ON  PAGE  79!  1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6^  1 

Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation 
products.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postal  (616)  324-1008 _ 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
_ (609)  822-3701 _ 


PUD  ^TART*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


If  time  be  of  all  things  most  precious, 
wasting  time  must  be  the  greatest 
prodigality,  since  lost  time  is  never 
found  again. 

Benjamin  Franklin 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  \ME  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


EOT 


The 

communication 
link 
of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEAAARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 

_ Our  26th  Year _ 

SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUALITY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 
TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 

Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  migotion  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 

(800)554-3091. 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Finonciol 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 

(813)969-3388 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1  -800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fox. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEAFJING  PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


ACADEMIC 


Q; 


UinnipiacAcollege 

Department  of  Mass 
Communications 


1  m  uinnipiac  College  has  an  enrollment  of  3,000  full-time  undergraduate  and  2,000 

graduate  students  in  its  nationally  recognized  Schools  of  Business,  Health  Sciences, 
Liberal  Arts  and  Law.  The  Golle^  is  al^  home  to  several  nationally  and 
internationally  recognized  Institutes,  including  the  National  Institute  for  Community  Health 
Education,  the  Quinnipiac  College  Polling  Institute  and  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Institute  for  the 
Humanities  at  Quinnipiac  College. 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts’  Department  of  Mass  Communications  is  undeigoing  significant 
growth  and  development  Undergraduate  Mass  Communications  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  two  years,  and  a  new  Master’s  degree  in  Journalism  is  presendy  under 
study.  Over  $2  million  in  equipment  was  recendy  added  in  two  broadcast-quality  television 
studios,  a  radio  studio  and  a  print  journalism  laboratory,  all  part  of  the  College’s  new  Ed 
McMahon  Mass  Communications  Center.  New  faculty  recendy  hired  include  Bill  McLaughlin, 
who  worked  as  a  Broadcast  Journalist  for  over  25  years  at  CBS  Television,  and  Lou  Adler,  who 
worked  as  a  Broadcast  Journalist,  Vice  President  and  News  Director  for  over  25  years  at  CBS 
Radio  and  WOR  Radio. 


PH.D.-MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 


JOURNALIST 


We  are  seeking  a  Generalist  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
Mass  Communications  and  solid  experience 
teaching  a  range  of  introductory  and 
intermediate  Mass  Communications  theory 
courses.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
who  can  teach  courses  in  media  and  society, 
media  structures  and  economics,  and  media 
ethics  and  law.  A  specialization,  based  on 
research  and  course  implementation,  in  new 
communications  technologies  and/or 
international  communication  is  ^irable. 


We  are  seeking  a  Journalist  with  substantial 
experience  as  a  working  Journalist  for  a  major 
newspaper  or  magazine.  A  Master’s  degree  is 
preferred;  teaching  experience  desirable. 
Responsibilities  will  include  teaching  courses 
in  print  journalism  and  other  formats, 
providing  leadership  for  the  print  journalism 
concentration  within  the  undergraduate 
program,  contributing  to  the  anticipated  MS 
program,  and  serving  as  the  faculty  advisor  to 
the  student  newspaper. 


A  normal  teaching  load  for  nine  months  is  four  courses  per  semester.  Course  reductions  for  research 
are  possible.  Committee  work  is  expected,  especially  since  the  department  is  in  the  process  of 
exploring  a  graduate  program. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  February  6, 1995,  and  will  continue  imtil  the  jx)sitions  are  filled.  For 
confidential  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to:  Raymond  Foery,  Chair  ot  Mass  Communications 
Deportment,  (juinnqnac  College,  Mount  Carmel  Avenue,  Hamden,  CT  06518. 

QuarnipkK:Ck)Ue^  has  a  ^rong(xmlmUm^^U  to  dK  principles  muipmctkxsqfdKersity 
dmu^ujutthe  college  community.  Women,  mmorities  and  discMedMivkbMls  are  invited 
and  encouraged  to  consider  dus  opportunity  and  to  appty. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  specializing 
in  journalism.  Full-time  tenure-track 
position  contingent  upon  state  funding. 
Qualifications:  Doctoral  degree 
required  (ABD  considered  at  instructor 
level).  Professional  experience  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  evidence  of  scholarly 
activity  required.  Interest  in  multimedia 
technology  helpful.  Responsibilities: 
Teach  theory  and  practical  courses  in 
journalism,  including  television  journal¬ 
ism.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
or  curriculum  vitae,  three  letters  of 
recommendation  and  official  graduate 
and  undergraduate  transcripts  to:  Dr. 
Ronald  J.  Motion,  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Speech  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication,  Towson  State  University, 
Towson,  MD  21 204-7097. 

The  Department  of  Speech  and  Mass 
Communication  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  region  with  more  than  1 ,000  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  as  majors.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  offers  a  number  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  journalism, 
including:  Introduction  to  Journalism, 
Newswriting,  Feature  Writing,  Broad¬ 
cast  Journalism,  News  Editing,  News 
Reporting,  Photojournalism,  Journalism 
Ethics,  Newspaper  Management,  Spe¬ 
cialized  Reporting,  Freelance,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  and  the  Press. 

Salary  is  competitive.  All  applications 
must  be  received  by  February  14, 
1995.  An  Equal  Oppartunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  M/F/D/V. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
CHICO  -Professional-in-Residence,  full¬ 
time,  nontenure  track.  1-year  contract, 
renewable  to  3  years.  Duties:  adviser 
for  award-winning  student  weekly 
newspaper;  teach  media  writing  or 
other  journalism  course.  Required: 
significant  media  writing  experience. 
Preferred:  experience  in  advising  stu¬ 
dent  publications  and  in  leaching.  Start¬ 
ing  Aug.  21,  1995;  salary  range 
$29,940  -  $39,360.  Apply  by  Feb.  1, 
1995.  Send  cover  letter,  vita  and 
names,  phone  numbers  of  three 
references  to  Katherine  J.  Milo,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism,  School  of 
Communication,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chico,  CA  95929-0600. 
CSU,  Chico  is  an  AA/EOE/IRCA 
employer.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

If  a  man  harbors  any  sor*  of  fear,  it 
percolates  through  all  his  thinking, 
damages  his  personality,  makes  him 
landlord  to  a  ghost. 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas 
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DIREaOR  OF  PROGRAMS 
The  Maynard  Institute  for  Journalism 
Education  seeks  applicants  for  Director 
of  Programs,  a  full  time  position. 
Responsible  for  newspaper  editorial 
and  marketing  curriculum  planning  and 
development.  Applicants  must  nave 
minimum  of  3  years  experience  in  daily 
journalism,  preferably  in  editorial  and 
marketing  departments.  Application 
deadline:  January  23,  1995.  Cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  Maynard  Institute, 
1211  Preservation  Park  Way,  Oakland, 
CA94612.  (510)891-9202 


DIREaOR,  STUDENT  MEDIA 
Student  Media  Company,  Inc.  seeks 
director  for  an  independent  company 
serving  the  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity  community  with  newspaper, 
yearbook,  directory  and  other  media 
services.  Candidates  must  have  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  management 
experience  in  college  media.  Master's 
degree  desirable,  balary  negotiable. 
Position  begins  June  1 ,  1 995.  Applica¬ 
tions  due  February  1,  1995.  Send 
qualifications  and  list  of  three 
referetKes,  including  addresses  and  tel¬ 
ephone  numbers,  to  Student  Media 
Smrch  Committee,  ATTN:  Jim  Caswell, 
203  Perkins  Administration  Bldg., 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
TX  75275.  SMU  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  magazine  is  look- 
if^  (or  an  Area  Sales  Manage  (or  our 
Single  Copy  department.  The  right 
person  will  be  responsible  (or  increas¬ 
ing  single  copy  volume  by  marketing 
and  merchandising  the  Tribune  News¬ 
papers.  They  must  improve  sales  per 
location  and  overall  market  share, 
recruit,  supervise,  develop  single  copy 
wholesalers  and  maximize  sales  by 
route,  ensuring  accuracy  in 
administrative  data  including  but  not 
limited  to  daily,  weekly  ancT monthly 
reports.  Must  nave  sales  marketing 
and/or  merchandising  experience 
required.  Understanding  of  contracts 
and  working  relation^ip  between 
independent  contractors  and  company 
pref^red.  Interpersonal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  required,  PC  experience 
preferred.  Good  benefit  and  salary 
package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/D.  ff 
interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1ST.  AVE, 
MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/ 
MR 


OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR:  We  are  a 
combined  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  plant  located  in  the  east.  Plant 
IS  non-union  situation.  We  print  our 
own  products,  weeklies  and  shoppers, 
and  we  compete  in  the  tough  eastern 
commercial  printing  market  for  other 
newsprint  products.  Must  hove  strong 
press  management  backgrouncT 
Compensation  package  will  consist  of  a 
base  salaiy  in  the  upper  five  figures 
plus  incentives.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box 
071 98,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBUCATKDNS,  INC., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
and  the  Value  Clipper  Magazine  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  a  Single  Copy  Sal»  Manager  to 
be  responsible  (or  all  Single  Copy  and 
Transportation  functions  including 
single  copy  promotions  regarding 
market  development  with  dealers  and 
sub-contractors.  Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  dock  and  transportation 
functions  alone  with  supervision  of  dock 
repair  shop.  The  right  candidate  must 
have  at  least  three  years  of  single  copy 
management  experience  with  a  BA  in 
marketing  preferred.  Needs  to  have 
knowledge  of  competitive  market.  Must 
be  a  team  player  and  have  proven 
team  leadership  skills.  Must  have  the 
ability  to  implement  programs  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  inspect  and  evaluate 
current  programs.  Good  benefit  and 
salary  package  included.  EOE  M/F/V/ 
D.  if  interested,  send  resume  to: 
TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1ST 
AVE,  MESA,  AZ  85210.  Attn:  Jana 
Crowe/MR 


MANAGING  PARTNER  for  growing 
national  trade  newspaper  Tor  inn¬ 
keepers.  Strong  writing,  editing  skills 
needed.  Computer  skills  a  plus. 
Opportunity  to  become  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  publishing.  Compensation  in 
salary,  commissions  and  stock 
ownership.  Office  is  one  block  from 
Metro  station.  Send  resume  to  The  Inn 
Times,  2101  Crystal  Plaza  Arcade, 
Suite  246,  Arlington,  VA  22202-4600. 


PUBLISHER  to  take  established  weekly 
to  bi-weekly  and  eventually  daily  in 
fast-growing  Florida  market.  Must  be 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  complete 
operation  from  day  one.  Top  salary 
plus  performance  bonus  for  profit 
production  and  product  quality. 

Box  07209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


7mm?. 


AD  DIREaOR  FOR  GAY  PAPER 
Weekly  gay  newspaper/magazine 
based  in  Miami  seeks  dynamic,  nighly- 
organized  selbstarting  salesperson  who 
can  sell  and  inspire  others  to  do 
likevrise.  If  you're  the  top  salesperson  at 
your  paper,  but  want  the  added 
responsibility  of  leading  others  while 
you  enjoy  the  freedom  of  being 
yourself,  move  to  South  Floridal  Salary 
based  on  override,  plus  commission  on 
your  own  accounts.  Insurance  and 
benefits  available.  Send  resume:  The 
Weekly  News,  901  NE  79  Street, 
Miami,  FL  33138,  or  call  (305)  757- 
6333. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  For  large 
weekly  shopper  group  located  in  the 
mid-west  in  highly  competitive 
marketplace.  Report  to  Publisher.  Must 
have  prior  advertising  management  in 
a  competitive  environment.  Weekly 
experience  a  PLUS.  Compensation  in 
the  mid  five  figures  plus  incentives. 
Send  resume  to  Box  07196,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


AMPERSAND,  the  Network  for  Media  Information  seeks  V.P.  of 
Operations:  Entrepreneurial  professional  to  oversee  finance,  administration 
and  personnel.  Track  internal  budgets  purchasing  and  staff  petformance. 
Requirements:  Strong  track  record  of  successful  company  start-ups,  strong 
background  in  electronic  info,  services  and  Media/Advertising  Industries. 
MBA  a  plus.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to  M.  Radelfinger,  Editor  & 
Publisher/Ampersand,  11  W.  19th  St.,  NY,  NY  10011. 


AD  SALESPERSON  wanted  for  small 
Midwestern  daily  that  rewards  success. 
Salary  and  commission,  excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  promotion  opportunities. 
Please  include  resume  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  your  soles  accomplishments,  state 
present  earnings.  Minimum  two  years 
experience.  Write  Box  07202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Trade  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  city 
(or  a  little  sand  in  your  shoes.  Oregon 
Coast  daily  located  in  beautiful,  historic 
Astoria,  OR  has  an  opening  (or  a  pro¬ 
ven  advertising  manager.  Qualified 
applicants  will  possess  a  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  managing  advertising  sales  and 
design  departments  in  a  Macintosh 
environment.  As  part  of  the  manoge- 
ment  team  you'll  be  charged  with 
increasing  od  sales  ond  market  share. 
Salary,  incentive  and  benefits  package 
available.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  cover  letter  to  George  Potter,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  The  Daily  Astorian,  PO 
Box  210,  Astoria,  OR  97103. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for 
award-winning,  fast-growing,  mid- 
Michigan  morning  daily  with  strong 
TMC  products.  Must  be  experienced  in 
all  oreas  of  retail,  classified,  and 
national  advertising;  show  ability  to 
develop  new  business,  train  staff,  pro¬ 
mote  newspaper.  Sales,  distribution, 
news  and  technical  orientation  a  must. 
Attractive  compensation/benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Fax  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Marketing  Director  at 
(517)  773-0382. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVE  wanted  for  growing  national 
trade  newspaper  (or  innkeepers.  Flexi¬ 
ble,  part-time  hours  available.  Conve¬ 
nient  location  one  block  from  Metro. 
Send  resume  to  The  Inn  Times,  2101 
Crystal  Plaza  Arcade,  Suite  246,  Arl¬ 
ington,  VA  22202-4600. 


ATTN  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Increase  Auto  Ad  Revenue  w/15  Mthly 
Car  Revues  specifically  designed  for 
dealer  ad  use.  Games  &  tips  columns 
included.  Also  available  Qtny  &  Wkly. 
From  $40.  Kemper  Publication. 

Fax  800-238-931 2 


MISSCXJRI  daily  seeks  aggressive,  well- 
organized  self-starter  to  manage  and 
lead  staff  of  4.  Salary,  incentives,  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  to  Box  07205,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Interested  in  building  on  a  strong  foun¬ 
dation?  Progressive  Medio  General 
metro  paper,  92K  daily  seeks  an  out¬ 
side-sales  oriented  CAM  with  5+  years 
classified  experience.  Lead/motivate 
department  of  30  while  working 
effectively  with  our  Relators,  Home 
Builders  and  Auto  Dealers  groups. 
Send  resume  and  salary  to:  Tim  Maoy, 
Advertising  Director,  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  3159,  Winston 
Salem,  NC  27102. 


PUBLISHER  of  fast  growing  10,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  and  eight 
weekly  publications  are  looking  (or  an 
individual  to  manage  our  staff  of  10  out¬ 
side  sales  representatives.  This  is  a  new 
position.  Located  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  ArizorKi  on  the  Col¬ 
orado  River,  this  area  has  much  to  offer 
with  great  year  round  weather,  skiing, 
fishing,  hunting,  watersports  and 
tremendous  growth.  This  position  has  a 
salary  of  $30,000  over  year  plus 
bonus.  Opportunity  abounds  for  the 
right  candidate  who  will  be  on  a  fast 
track  to  Advertising  Director.  We  seek 
on  individual  who  has  a  proven  track 
record  which  should  include  major 
account  sales  and  management,  field 
coaching,  sales  training,  successful 
sales  dewslopment  and  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing.  Great  benefits  package  includes 
profit  sharing.  If  this  sounds  like  an 
opportunity  you  would  like  to  explore 
send  a  cover  letter  ond  resume  to: 
Director  of  Advertising,  P.O.  Box 
21 209,  Bullhead  City,  Arizona  86439 


SOUTHERN  Ohio  publisher  of  four 
small  newspapers  seeks  ad  sales  pro  to 
lead  marketing  efforts  by  teaching  and 
motivating  sales  staff,  developing  sales 
presentations,  calling  in  person  on 
accounts,  coordinating  promotions  -- 
plus  promote  classifieds  and  circulation. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
1 ,000-word  essay  on  how  you  would 
approach  this  job  to  Publisher,  Jackson 
Publishing  Co.,  295  Broadway  St., 
Jackson,  OH  45640.  Deadline:  Jan. 
30. 


THE  TOWN  CRIER  a  direct  mail  free 
circulation  weekly  publication  serving 
south  west  MA  and  Rhode  Island  is 
seeking  an  experienced  telemarketing 
sales  manager.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  proven  track  record  with  the 
ability  to  train  and  motivate  a 
telemarketing  staff  of  8  to  10.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefit 
pockoge.  Please  send  resume  to  Human 
Resource  Dept.,  Town  Crier,  25  Market 
St.,  Swansea,  MA  02777  E.O.E. 


cwo&o 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  REP  HRM 
seeks  positions: 

SALES  MANAGERS 
Baltimore/Washington  office;  Atlanta  office 

CATEGORY  MANAGERS/SALES 
New  York:  Recruitment  Advertising;  Travel  advertising 

Response  to:  Harlan  Evans 
•866  Third  Avenue,  Ne'w  York,  NY  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

THE  CRESCENT-NEWS  of  Defiance, 
Ohio  is  seeking  display  advertising 
manager  applicants.  The  current  man¬ 
ager  will  retire  at  the  end  of  March  and 
leoves  o  strong  team  of  four  outside 
sales  people.  Our  1 7,500,  six  day  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  publishes  Sunday 
through  Friday  and  covers  the  north¬ 
western  Ohio  counties  between  Toledo, 
Ohio  and  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  We're 
looking  for  the  best  possible  candidate 
to  join  our  management  team.  If  you're 
good  with  people,  like  to  sell  and  want 
to  work  and  live  in  a  clean,  safe,  col¬ 
lege  town  environment  send  a  letter  of 
application  and  resume  to  Steve  Van- 
Demark,  General  Manager,  The  Cres¬ 
cent-News,  P.O.  Box  249,  Defiance, 
Ohio,  43512. _ 

THE  TOWN  CRIER  a  direct  mail  free 
circulation  weekly  publication  serving 
south  west  MA  and  Rhode  Island  is 
seeking  an  experienced  outside  sales 
manager.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  a 
roven  track  record  with  the  ability  to 
ire,  troin  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  of 
1 2  to  20.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefit  package,  with  unlimited 
growth  opportunity.  Please  send  resume 
to  Human  Resource  Dept.,  Town  Crier, 
25  Market  St.,  Swansea,  MA  02777 
E.O.E 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

San  Juan,  PR 

Puerto  Rico's  most  diversified  publishing 
and  direct  marketing  company  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  qualified  person  to  join  our 
winning  team  as  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  eight  business  and  consumer 
publications.  Position  requires  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  possesses  at  least  three 
years  of  circulation  management  expe¬ 
rience  in  magazines  and  periodicals 
with  strong  computer  skills.  Experience 
in  oil  areas  of  circulation  including 
sales  and  marketing,  subscription  pro¬ 
motion,  single  copy  sales,  fulfillment 
customer  service,  data  entry  systems 
management,  planning  and  budgeting, 
ABC  audits  and  U.S.  Postal  Service 
secor<d  class  regulations.  Fluency  in  con¬ 
versational  Spanish  is  a  big  plus.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

CASIANO  COMMUNICATIONS 
Human  Resources  Department 
PO  Box  12130 
San  Juan,  PR  00914 
or  Fax  to:  (809)  268-1001/728-7325 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  20,000  independently  owned 
Midwest  daily.  V/e  need  someone 

Xienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation: 

,  staff  motivation  and  manage¬ 
ment.  We  offer  attractive  benefits,  com¬ 
pensation  and  incentives.  Send  your 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  Street,  La 
Salle,  IL61301.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  For 
medium  size  daily  located  in  the 
western  states  in  a  highly  competitive 
metro  market.  Must  have  prior  home 
delivery  experience  in  major  market. 
Salary  in  the  fifties  plus  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Medium  circulation  sized  newspaper  in 
an  attractive  midwestern  city  has  an 
opening  (or  a  circulation  manager  who 
has: 

Demonstrated  ability  to  conceptualize 
and  execute  effective  sales  efforts  in 
circulation; 

Team  playing  skills  as  both  leader  and 
follower; 

Strong  customer  service  focus;  and  the 
energy  and  determination  to  make  the 
right  things  happen. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  part  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  team  that  affords  professional 
development  and  challenge.  Box 
0721 5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RACING  NEWSPAPER,  Published 
Doily,  N.Y.  Metro  Area,  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  person  to  coordinate 
with  wholesalers.  Fax  Resume:  516- 
484-6749  Or  Write:  P.O.  Box  4437, 
Great  Neck,  NY  1 1023 


SINGLE  COPY  METRO  ZONE  MGR. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  &  News  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  single  copy  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  is  well  organized, 
tenacious,  creative  and  possesses 
excellent  leadership  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  This  position  is  very  pivotal  in 
the  restructuring  of  our  single  copy 
operation.  Ideal  candidate  should  have 
a  Bachelor's  degree  ond  at  least  four 
years  experience  in  single  copy  as  a 
middle  manager.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  that  will  be  challenging, 
rewarding  and  provide  the  experience 
of  working  with  unions  and  two  metro 
daily  newspapers  at  the  same  time. 
Please  reply  with  resume  along  with 
cover  letter  explaining  your  manage¬ 
ment  style,  single  copy  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  salary  history  to:  Bryan 
Sturgeon,  Single  Copy  Circulation 
Manager,  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 

EDITORIAL 

20,000  circulation  AM  daily  in  beauti¬ 
ful  northwest  New  Mexico  has  openings 
for  reporters.  Experience  preferred. 
Mail  resume  to:  Julio  Duin,  City  Editor, 
The  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  450,  Farm¬ 
ington,  NM  87499. 


A-1 

REPORTER 

Your  clips  show  success  in  depth  report¬ 
ing  and  records-bosed  reporting.  We 
offer  a  GA  beat  with  a  focus  on  hard 
news.  Respond  to  Steve  Pradarelli,  City 
Editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  PO  Box 
2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Award-winning  North  Carolina  tri¬ 
weekly  needs  experienced  newsperson 
to  help  oversee  and  manage  reporters, 
report  key  local  stories,  design  and  lay 
out  pages  on  computer  and  assist  in 
long-range  planning.  Good  opportunity 
on  paper  looking  to  expand.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  07211,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Packer,  the  leading  business  news¬ 
paper  covering  the  $60  billion  fresh 
produce  industry,  is  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor.  At  least  three  years 
reporting  and  editing  experience 
required;  experience  in  business  jour¬ 
nalism.  This  key  assigning  position, 
based  in  our  Kansas  City  offices,  backs 
up  the  news  editor  and  oversees  content 
planning  (or  the  newspaper's  series  of 
enterprise  news  sections.  A  proven 
ability  to  meet  deadlines  and  challenge 
reporters  to  develop  the  best  story  possi¬ 
ble  is  essential.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
work  samples  ond  salary  requirements 
to  Vance  Publishing-AE  10901  W. 
84th  Terr,  Lenexa,  KS  6621 4. 


AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  daily  has  opening  (or  a  general 
reporter.  Previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  helpful.  Sena  clips  and  resume 
to:  Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune, 
426  S^ond  Street,  La  Salle,  IL  61301. 
EOE. 


BOOK\MRITER/CRITIC 

We  are  looking  for  a  reporter  who  can 
cover  the  books  beat  with  intelligence, 
grace  and  originality.  We  want 
thoughtful  reviews,  but  we  also  want  to 
be  on  top  of  breaking  news.  And  we 
want  to  have  fun  with  the  beat.  We 
care  about  books,  and  we  think  our 
readers  do,  too.  We  are  seeking  a 
writer  who  can  give  them  the  best 
books  coverage  in  a  highly  competitive 
market  -  one  who  can  make  them  smile 
and  also  make  them  think.  Please  send 
a  resume,  clips,  a  brief  description  of 
how  you  would  ever  cover  beat  and  at 
least  five  sample  story  ideas  to:  The 
Detroit  News,  Attention:  Marty  Fis- 
chhoff,  615  W.  Lafayette,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226. 


BUREAU  REPORTER 

Aggressive,  growing  Western  daily 
se^s  versatile  journalist  to  handle  news 
reporting,  sportswriting,  some  photog¬ 
raphy,  in  satellite  bureau.  If  you're  a 
talented  rookie,  or  a  proven  weekly 
journalist  ready  to  jump  to  a  daily,  this 
could  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
you.  Competitive  pay  and  benefits.  Live 
near  some  of  the  West's  best 
undiscovered  skiing,  other  outdoor 
activities.  Send  resume,  clips,  reference 
list  to  Box  07212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Growing  Southern  California  daily 
seeks  experienced  business  reporters  to 
cover  a  growing  region  recovering 
from  the  end  of  the  aerospace  L>oom. 
Looking  for  someone  with  ideas,  good 
writing  skills  and  graphic  awareness. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Andy  McCue, 
Business  Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


COPY  CHIEF  for  4  person  desk 
Copy  editor  with  ot  least  2  years  expe¬ 
rience  (or  20,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  3  near  metropolitan 
area.  National  newspaper  group.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  07186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
newspaper  experience,  good  news 
judgement  and  language  skills.  Pagina¬ 
tion  on  Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  calls  please. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
daily  se^s  experienced  copy  editor  (or 
its  night  news  desk.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  seasoned  wordsmith  with 
a  sharp  eye,  a  keen  wit,  dedication  and 
solid  design  skills.  Quark  XPress  skills  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  examples  of 
work  to  Box  07210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS  -  Award-winning  WA 
state  company  is  creating  copy  desks  to 
handle  weeklies  and  twice-weeklies  at 
central  plants  on  Whidbey  Isl  & 
Bainbridge  Isl.  A  flair  for  page  design 
and  community  journalism  skills  a  must. 
Familiarity  with  QuarkXPress  and 
pagination  also  helpful.  Tearsheets  & 
resume  to:  H.R.,  Sound  Publishing, 
7689  NE  Day  Rd.,  Bainbridge  Is.,  WA 
98110 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  for  its  last-paced  universal 
desk.  The  successful  applicant  needs 
two  years'  daily  experience,  a  passion 
for  writing  inventive  headlines,  and  a 
relentless  approach  to  accuracy.  Send 
resume,  five  headline  samples,  brief 
essay  on  role  and  importance  of  copy 
editing.  To:  Michael  Les,  News  Editor, 
Albuquerque  Journal,  PO  Drawer  J, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

DYNAMIC  OPPORTUNITY  for 
aggressive  business  reporter.  The 
Wichita  Business  Journal,  a  division  of 
American  City  Business  Journals,  seeks 
energetic  newsbreaker  to  work  with  a 
team  of  like-minded  people.  Business 
writing  experience  a  plus  but  not 
necessary.  Good  salary,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  career  opportunities.  Send 
resume  and  clips  no  later  than  Jan.  31, 
1995  to:  Kevin  Bumgarner,  Managing 
Editor,  Wichita  Business  Journal,  1 1 0 
S.  Main,  Suite  200,  Wichita,  KS 
67202.  No  phone  colls. 


GOLF  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

GOLFWEEK  needs  an  aggressive 
Business  Editor  to  oversee  our  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  golf  industry:  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing,  apparel 
makers,  real  estate  developers,  etc. 
This  is  not  a  sports  writing  job,  but 
the  perfect  opportunity  for  a  5- 
years-plus  experienced  business 
journalist  who  would  like  to  meld  his¬ 
/her  professional  background  with 
a  passion  (or  ^If.  We  are  a  grow¬ 
ing,  nationally  circulated  weekly 
newspaper  that  covers  professional 
and  amateur  golf  at  all  levels,  pro¬ 
bes  issues  that  affect  the  game,  and 
is  widely  recognized  by  golf's  mov¬ 
ers  ancf  shakers  as  THE  source  for 
industry  news.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  cover  letter  to:  Dave  Seanor, 
Editor,  GOLFWEEK,  7657  Com¬ 
merce  Center  Drive,  Orlando,  FL, 
32819.  EOE  M/F/D/V 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

New  Northern  New  England  Weekly 
seeks  experienced,  hands-on  editor  to 
lead  staff  to  successful  Spring  '95  start¬ 
up.  Great  opportunity  for  a  creative 
journalist.  Competitive  solary  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  right  person.  Reply  to  Box 
07214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  coll  (310)  792-131 3. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Join  the  editorial  department  of  our 
fast-growing  publishing  company.  If 
you  are  a  strong  writer  with  several 
published  pieces,  hove  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  are  well-liked  by  your  peers  and 
have  a  desire  to  succeed,  please  apply 
by  sending  your  resume  to: 

Communication  Resources 
Attn:  Stan  Purdum 

4150  Belden  Village  Street,  4th  Floor 

Canton,  OH  4471 8 

Communication  Resources  publishes 
materiol  for  churches.  Depending  on 
experience  and  skills,  salary  will  range 
from  $35K-$40K  plus  benefits. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  7-day  daily  with  circulation  of 
29,000  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Be  part 
of  a  community-based  team  of 
reporters  covering  o  four-county  region. 
Experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
three  writing  samples,  including  at  least 
one  narrative  story,  to:  Dave  Hilliard, 
The  Doily  Item,  200  Market  Street,  Sun- 
bury,  PA  17801.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. _ _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER: 
The  Herald  Journal,  a  14,000  daily  at 
the  northern  tip  of  the  state  in  Logan, 
Utah,  seeks  a  bright,  aggressive 
reporter  to  cover  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  environment  and  religion 
beats.  Our  community  is  a  town  of 
35,000,  includes  a  university,  and  is 
located  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  rivers 
and  lakes.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
refererKes  to  City  Editor  Jennifer  Hines, 
The  Herald  Journal,  PO  Box  487, 
Logon,  UT  84323-0487;  phone:  (801) 
752-2121 ,  Fax:  (801)  753-6542. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  Editor  position  open  (or  six 
suburban  weeklies.  Minimum  of  5- 
yeors  in  the  profession  and  editing  skills 
required.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  Gene  Johnson, 
Press  Publications,  4779  Bloom  Ave, 
VYhite  Bear  Lake,  MN  55110. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Medio»Administration»Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 


A  life  of  action  and  danger  moderates 
the  dread  of  death.  It  not  only  gives 
us  fortitude  to  bear  pain,  but  teaches 
us  at  every  step  the  precarious  tenure 
on  which  we  hold  our  present  being. 

William  Hazlitt 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Central  Penn 
Business  Journal,  biweekly  soon  to  be 
weekly.  Candidate  must  have  strong 
business  reporting  and/or  editing 
background,  excellent  writing  skills  and 
ability  to  guide  (our  enterprising  reporters. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Editor 
Beth  Molbrd,  409  S.  Second  Street,  3-D, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17104. 


AWARD-WINNING  78,000- 
circulation  newspaper  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  with 
reputation  for  aggressive 
reporting  has  several  openings: 

BUSINESS  EDITOR:  If  you  love 
business  journalism  and  your 
skills  are  finely  honed,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  Tell  us  what 
separates  an  excellent  section 
from  the  pedestrian.  Minimum  5 
years  experience. 

BUSINESS  WRITER:  We're 
seeking  a  clear-thinking,  crisp¬ 
writing  and  aggressive  reporter 
who  knows  good  coverage  is 
more  than  the  ability  to  analyze 
an  annual  report. 

ASST  NEWS  EDITOR:  Talented 
editor  sought  to  serve  as  #2 
person  on  copy  desk.  Must  have 
it  all  -  editing  and  design  skills, 
superb  headline  writing  and 
management  ability.  Minimum  5 
years  experience. 

CHIEF  BUREAU  REPORTER: 
Direct  daily  operations  of  a 
three-person  bureau.  Candidates 
should  have  a  storehouse  of  story 
ideas,  the  ability  to  juggle 
assignments  and  writing 
and  reporting  skills  that  set  a 
standard  for  other  reporters. 

EDUCATION  REPORTER:  Take 
on  the  challenge  of  balancing 
coverage  of  teachers,  taxpayers 
and  scnool-board  politics. 
Candidates  should  be  able  to 
write  compelling  stories  that  tell 
parents  what  goes  on  in  their 
children's  classrooms. 

Minimum  3  years  experience 
unless  specified.  Send  resume, 
letter,  clips,  tearsheets  and  salary 
history  to  Cliff  Schechtman, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times 
Leader,  15  N.  Main  St., 
Wilkes-  Barre,  PA  18711. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

EditoPT  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Major  monthly  non-fiction  children's 
magazine  seeks  individual  with  strong 
editing  skills  ond  equally  strong  man¬ 
agement  skills.  Responsibilities  include 
creative  input  into  all  areas  of  maga¬ 
zine  planning,  hands-on  editing, 
supervising  research  staff,  and  oversee¬ 
ing  workflow  to  meet  deadlines. 
Requirements  include  7  years'  experi¬ 
ence  writing,  editing,  and  managing 
(or  print  media,  preWably  for  the  chil¬ 
dren's  market.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  works  well  as  port  of  a 
creative  team,  is  imaginative,  has  a 
strong  visual  sense,  ana  is  familiar  with 
traditions  and  trends  affecting  chil¬ 
dren's  preferences.  Familiarity  with 
desktop  publishing  and  marketing 
experience,  knowledge  of  childhood 
development,  or  academic  or  pro¬ 
fessional  exposure  to  natural  history, 
ecology,  science,  archaeology,  or 
exploration  a  plus.  Position  located 
Washington,  DC.  Mail  resume  with 
cover  letter  and  no  more  than  two  non¬ 
fiction  editing  or  writing  samples  to  Box 
07207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  RESEARCH  CHIEF 

The  Contra  Casta  Times,  an  award¬ 
winning  daily  in  the  San  FrarKisco  Boy 
Area,  is  looking  for  a  News  Research 
Chief.  Candidates  must  hove  extensive 
daily  newspaper  library  management 
experience,  on-line  search  expertise  in 
a  wide  variety  of  databases,  os  well  as 
solid  experience  in  setting  up  on 
electronic  library  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
ject  research. 

Duties  will  include  setting  up  electronic 
library,  organizing  and  monoging  new 
system  and  staff,  developing  in-house, 
on-line  services  and  fee-generating  ser¬ 
vices  (or  the  public.  Also  responsible  for 
training  editorial  staff  in  library  use,  on¬ 
line  searches  and  research  techniques, 
assisting  editorial  reporting  and  editing 
teams  on  stories/ projects.  Please  cover 
letter  and  resume  to: 

Susan  CattarK)  -  H.R. 

Contra  Costa  Times 

2640  Shodelands  Drive 

Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598 

REPORTER.  Gannett's  first  newspaper 
(35,000  daily/50,000  Sunday)  seeks 
an  aggressive  reporter  with  at  feast  two 
years  of  daily  experience  to  cover  city 
and  county  government.  The  right  can¬ 
didate  already  knows  how  to  go  into 
the  community  ond  write  at^out  gov¬ 
ernment  in  terms  of  real  people.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets  of  one  entire  recent 
week's  stories,  plus  other  samples  of 
best  work  to  Charles  Nutt,  Editor,  Star- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  Street,  Elmira,  NY 
1 4901  .The  Star-Gazette  and  Gannett  are 
equal  opportunity  employers.  We  value 
the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  especially  encourage 
those  who  share  our  vision  to  apply. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  for  35,000  daily 
paper  converting  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication  in  April.  Award-winning  paper 
looking  for  leader  who  knows  wire 
news  but  can  co-exist  with  local-driven 
content.  Macintosh  experience  a  bonus. 
Deadline  to  apply  January  17.  Contact 
Jeff  Fairbanks,  Editor,  Telegram- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1 2,  San  Luis  c5bispo, 
CA  93406. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

OMBUDSMAN 

Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  position 
available.  Ombudsman  for  European 
and  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  newspa¬ 
pers.  Office  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
Extensive  journalism  knowledge  and 
proctical  experience  required;  cnility  to 
establish  and  maintain  effective  wark- 
ing  relationships  with  individuals  and 
groups;  ability  to  conduct  training 
seminars,  evaluate  readership  surveys, 
and  lead  discussions  on  newspaper 
editorial  operations  and  policies;  know¬ 
ledge  of  commercial  news  media 
employee  relations,  negotiations,  and 
arbitration;  knowledge  of  DoD,  Military 
Services,  and  Unified  Command 
structures  and  operational  concepts  is 
desirable.  Serves  as  principal  reviewer 
of  allegations  of  censorship  or  news 
management  of  Stars  and  Stripes;  pre¬ 
pares  reports  to  Congress;  writes  peri¬ 
odic  columns  (or  the  newspapers;  and 
sponsors  professionol  seminars.  Salary 
range  $71,664  to  $93,166.  Contact 
Washington  Headquarters  Services, 
(703)  614-4066  to  obtain  copy  of  DoD 
job  announcement  number  190-A-94- 
323-PB.  Job  announcement  closes  and 
applications  must  be  received  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1995.  DoD  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

REPORTER  -  Take-no-prisoners,  42,000 
daily  newsroom  seeks  experience  and 
devotion  to  telling  the  whole  story  with 
facts,  figures,  insight.  Data  base, 
spread  sheet  skills  a  must.  Write  or  fax 
resume,  samples  to  Jennie  Phipps, 
Editor,  Burlington  County  Times,  Rt. 
130,  Willingboro,  NJ  08046.  (609) 
871-0490.  Women,  minorities  urged  to 
apply. 


REPORTER 

100,000  PM  daily  looking  (or  experi¬ 
enced,  self-motivated  reporter  to  tackle 
the  competitive,  highly  energized  news 
environment  in  northeastern  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  If  you've  got 
solid  reporting  and  writing  skills  artd  an 
interest  in  melding  words  with  graphics 
and  pictures,  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Anthony  G.  Poglio,  Senior 
Regional  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO 
Box  780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501- 
0780.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER:  The  News-Pilot,  a  Copley 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  in  San  Pedro, 
Ca.,  seeks  aggressive  police/court 
reporter.  Need  team  player  who  con 
also  handle  features  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Minimum  two  years  experience 
on  a  daily.  Fluency  in  Spanish  desira¬ 
ble.  SencI  clips,  resume  to  Philip  Son- 
field,  Managing  Editor,  The  News-Pilot, 
P.O.  Box  191,  San  Pedro,  CA  90733. 
EOE 


If  you  knew  how  cowardly  your 
enemy  is,  you  would  slap  him. 
Bravery  is  knowledge  of  the 
cowardice  in  the  enemy. 

Edgar  Watson  Howe 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

SENIOR  COPY  EDITOR 
SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

The  Caribbean's  leading  business 
newspaper  lor  the  past  1 8  years  seeks 
an  experienced  copy  editor,  a 
wordsmith  committed  to  accuracy  and 
teamwork.  We  ore  an  English- 
language  newspaper  with  a  top-notch 
Stan  of  associate  Mitors  and  reporters; 
they  write  in  English  but  their  first  lan¬ 
guage  is  Spanish.  Strong  rewriting  skills 
required  in  an  inspired  style.  Headline 
writing  skills  necessary.  Minimum  five 
years  joumalism/copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  an  award-winning 
weekly  tabloid,  circulation  44,000. 
Send  a  cover  letter  explaining  how  your 
skills  meet  our  needs,  with  references, 
salary  history  and  samples  of  your 
work.  Spanish  communications  cap^rbil- 
ily  a  plus. 

Editor  In  Chief 
CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS 
PO  Box  6253 
San  Juan,  PR  0091 4-6253 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  individual 
with  a  degree  in  Journalism  or  English 
with  at  least  two  years  of  accurate  wriF 
ing,  editing,  layout  and  Macintosh 
experience. 

Responsibilities  include  interviewing, 
writing,  layout  and  editing  for  a  variety 
of  special  section  publications.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  participate  in  devel¬ 
opment,  promotion  and  enhancement 
or  new  and  existing  sections  while 
ensuring  coordination  vrith  other  markeF 
ing/od^rtising  personnel.  Our  candi¬ 
date  must  be  organized,  able  to  handle 
and  coordinate  multiple  projects  and 
meet  demanding  deadlines.  Deadlines 
are  tight,  and  accuracy  is  a  must  in  this 
position.  Marketing  and  promotion 
experierKe  are  a  plus. 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  is  a  part  of 
Knight-Ridder,  Inc.  and  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  along  with  a  generous 
benefit  package  which  includes 
medical,  dental  and  vision  insurance, 
stock  purchase  plan  and  an  investment 
savings  plan. 

For  confidential  consideration  send 
your  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to; 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Human  Resources  Division 
600  West  Main  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

m/f/h/v 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

STAFF  WRITER 

Are  you  tired  of  writing  celebrity  pro¬ 
files,  or  of  trying  to  ^  a  comment  from 
the  parents  of  a  freshly  murdered 
teenager?  Hove  you  had  it  vrith  scrambl- 
ing  for  rent  money  while  pitching 
creative  stories  to  editors  who  insist  on 
telling  you  they  get  a  million  creative 
ideas  every  day?  One  of  the  nation's 
largest  and  fastest-growing  alternative 
weeklies  is  looking  to  hire  ambitious, 
sophisticated,  reliable  staff  writers.  The 
people  we  hire  are  expected  to  produce 
a  stream  of  major  stories  uncovering 
what's  really  happening  in  Philadelphia 
and  stimulating  debate  among  our 
readers.  In  return,  they  earn  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits,  they  get  to 
do  the  stories  they  want,  they  have  a 
prominent  voice  in  the  life  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  they  are  key  members  of  a 
small,  dynamic  staff.  Three  years' 
steady,  news-writing  or  magazine¬ 
writing  experience  required.  Wit, 
alternative-weekly  experience,  know¬ 
ledge  or  love  of  Philadelphia  are  all 
most  welcome.  Send  three  writing  sam¬ 
ples,  three  story  ideas  and  cover  letter 
to:  William  Warner,  editor,  the 
Welcomat,  1701  Walnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA  19103-5222.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


ZONE  EDITOR 

News-hungry  editor  needed  to  produce 
two  weekly  zoned  editions  targeted  to  a 
booming  area  north  of  Baltimore  for  the 
York  Daily  Record,  a  42,000  AM 
newspaper.  Management  pasition 
demands  quality  story  development, 
editing  and  design  skills.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  M.E.,  York  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  1 201 5,  York,  PA  1 7402.  EOE. 

FREELANCE 

FREE-LANCE  WRITERS  wanted  for 
national  trade  newspaper  for  inn¬ 
keepers.  Business  writing  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  tvw>  dips  to  The  Inn 
Times,  2101  Crystal  Plaza  Arcade, 
Suite  246,  Arlington,  VA  22202-4600. 

MAILROOM 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  a  30,000  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  seeks  a  Mailroom 
Manager.  Experience  with  automated 
inserting  equipment  a  must.  Candidates 
must  possess  strong  supervisory/ 
communication  skills.  Mail  resume  to: 
Circulation  Director,  PO  Box  1 937, 
Salisbury,  MD  21 802 


Turn  resolutely  to  work,  to  recreation, 
or  in  any  case  to  physical  exercise  till 
you  are  so  tired  you  can’t  help  going 
to  sleep,  and  when  you  wake  up  you 
won't  want  to  worry. 

B.C.  Forbes 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  seeks  a 
Marketing  Research  Manager. 

Key  skill  required  is  media  sales  know¬ 
ledge  (newspaper  preferred)  and  pro¬ 
ven  ability  to  create  salesperson/ 
customer-friendly  research  pres¬ 
entations. 

Qualifications:  B.S.  degree  and  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  marketing  or 
research  experience  needed.  IBM,  Mac, 
word  processing,  database  manage¬ 
ment  and  statistical  analysis  skills  all 
desired. 

Bakersfield  is  worth  a  look  -  a  friendly 
western  town  with  very  affordable  hous¬ 
ing,  two  hours  to  snow  skiing  and  two 
hours  to  the  beach! 

Send  us  a  sales  presentation  that 
represents  your  best  work. 

Send  this  information,  plus  your  resume 
to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Attn:  Nancy  Manes 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 
EEO/MF/H 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  Head 
Pressman  needed  (or  1 2,000  circ  daily 
in  Colorado.  Must  be  organized, 
budget  minded  manager  with  a  head 
lor  growing  commercial  print  business. 
Call  J.  Duffy  at  303-925-2220. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  Pressman  wanted 
for  S.E.  Indiana  daily  newspaper. 
Darkroom  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume  or  apply  in  person  to  Ralph 
Thomas,  c/o  Greensburg  Daily  News, 
135  S.  Franklin  St.,  Greensburg,  IN 
47240.  No  phone  calls. 

FOREMAN 

To  run  the  night  shift  pressroom  at  a  7- 
doy  morning  newspaper  located  in  cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut.  Must  have  10  years 
double  width  offset  press  experience 
and  5  years  supervisory  experience. 

This  is  a  honds-on  position  requiring 
strong  communication  skills  and  proven 
quality  reproduction  knowledge  and 
experierKe. 

Send  resume  to  Patricia  Nagle,  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Waterbuty  Republican- 
American,  PO  Box  2090,  Waterbury, 
a  06722. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THE  SAVANNAH  (Georgia)  NEWS- 
PRESS  has  immediate  opportunity  for  a 
Pressroom  Superintendent.  Attributes 
desired  include  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  at  least  three  years 
supervisory  experience  in  a  pressroom 
with  a  double  width  press  and  ability  to 
handle  applicable  administrative  duties. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  standard 
operating  procedures  and  strategic 
objectives.  Other  responsibilities  include 
developing  training  programs,  purchas¬ 
ing  materials,  scheduling  crews  and  con¬ 
trolling  waste.  The  job  does  necessitate 
the  ability  of  the  successful  candidate  to 
be  flexible  in  working  as  needed  to 
operational  needs.  Please  send  your 
resume  Lou  Barnes,  Employment 
Manager,  Savannah  News-Press,  PO 
Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


TKHNICAL/NEW  MEDIA  EDITOR 

Editor  &  Publisher  seeks  NYC  based  technology  editor  for 
information  superhighway  beat.  Position  will  also  include 
editorial  overseeing  of  E&P's  On-Line  Network  for  Media 
Information,  Ampersand.  Resume,  salary  requirements, 
references  a  must.  Please  fax  (21  2)  929-1259, 
Attn:  Colin  Phillips  or  mail  to  1 1  W.  1  Slh  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  neecb  a  Composing  Man¬ 
ager  to  help  lead  us  out  of  a  paste-up 
and  proprietary  ad  make-up  environ¬ 
ment  to  MAC -based  ad  composition 
with  news  and  classified  pagination. 
This  position  offers  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  potential  to  general  production 
management. 

The  ideal  applicant  has  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  administration  or  a 
related  field;  knowledge  of  managing 
an  imaging  system  in  a  postscript 
environment  using  Multi-Ad  and 
Quark;  at  least  five  years  of  manage¬ 
ment  experience;  and  experience  in 
managing  technological  transition. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Wichita  Eagle 
Human  Resources  Department 
P.O.  Box  820 
Wichita,  KS  67202 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  -  Missouri 
printer  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
production  manager  with  hands-on 
knowledge  of  both  pre-press  and  web 
offset  printing.  Some  travel  is  involved. 
Salary  begins  at  $50,000  and  will 
increase  with  your  ability  to  manage 
cost,  waste  and  personnel.  401 K  and 
profit  sharing,  plus  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  health  insurance  (or  your  family 
paid.  SerxJ  resume  to  PTS,  Inc.,  PO  Btw 
3204,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35403. 


THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER 
needs  a  night  machinist  (or  mechanical 
maintenance,  breakdown  repairs  and 
equipment  installation  on  all  newspaper 
building  and  production  equipment. 
Four  years  experience  on  newspaper 
production  equipment  or  a  machinist 
apprentice  required.  Machine  shop 
skills  a  must.  Experience  on  Goss  units/ 
folders  desirable.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  E.  Arnold,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  100  Midland  Avenue, 
Lexington,  KY  40508.  EOE  M/F 

SCANNER  OPERATOR:  Our  com¬ 
posing  room  has  an  opening  for  F/T 
Desk  Top  Scanner  Operator, 
the  individual  we  select  must  have 
Scanning  &  Macintosh  experience. 
Forward  letter  of  interest  &  resume 
to  Bill  Landmesser,  Composing  Room.  The 
Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  1 871 1 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for 

foibwing  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
Friday  5pm  (ESI)  8  days  prior 
to  publication 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  rrxjst  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.3S  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weel<s-$5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4,50  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  CM  on  additional  Hne  In  ccspy.  Count  cm  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ED  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  lllustrortkans,  IcsgcM.  etc.,  on  cICMsIfled  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  Insertion;  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times.  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  ecsch  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

PUBUSHER/CEO/GM/COO 

Over  17  years  of  successful  newspaper 
management  experience  including  10 
years  as  publisher  of  20,000-60,000 
award-winning  dailies.  Innovative  and 
persuasive  leader  committed  to  quality 
journalism  and  community  service. 
Extensive  labor  and  le^l  background. 
Box  07204,  Editor  &  Publisher 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  major  wire 
service  seeks  return  to  sports.  Over  7 
^rs  experience  from  high  schools  to 
horse  racing.  Zones  2,  3,  4. 

908-636-0771 

CANADIAN  seeks  copy  editing/layout 
position  in  homeland.  Creative  pagina¬ 
tion,  great  heads,  professional  editing. 
CallTanalee  (801)229-1905. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATOR:  Single  Copy,  Home 
Delivery,  Good  Motivator,  Shirt  Sleeve, 
Goal  Oriented.  20  years  exp.  Results! 
Zone  1 .  Box  0721 3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIFTEEN- YEAR  veteran  is  looking  (or  a 
new  challenge  after  going  from 
reporter-copy  editor  to  present  job  of 
editor  at  award-winning  newspaper.  1 
am  demanding  of  staff  to  produce  a 
quality  product  that  sensitive  to  readers' 
needs.  Excellent  in  people  skills,  orga¬ 
nization,  Quark  XPress  pagination  and 
customer-driven  marketing.  Reply  to 

Box  07206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  New  York 
City  and  suburbs.  Available  for  Market¬ 
ing  Services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis.  (516)  588-2735. 

COLUMNIST 

LOUDMOUTH  SEEKS  VOICE  -  Notional 
award-winning  columnist  on  medium 
Zone  1  metro  seeks  excellence  and 
lar^  circulation  in  right  city.  Versatile, 
able  to  reach  at-risk  readers  and 
localize  national  issues.  If  you  don't  like 
reader  reaction,  don't  call. 

(203-377-6095) 

HIGH  TECH  is  my  business.  Former 

NASA,  Pentagon  reporter,  Silicon 

Valley  bureau  chief,  17  years 
freelance,  writer  (or  IBM,  Hughes,  Lit¬ 
ton.  What's  your  toughest  job?  John 

Rhea  (703)  459-2499  Fax  459-2489 

1  DO  whimsical  illustration  (or  Los 

Angeles  area  papers  how  about  for 

EDITORIAL 

you  feature  pages?  On  disk  for  Mac. 

(213)  482-8940. 

A  HARD  WORKER,  with  over  one  year 
of  doily  freelance  reporting/photo/ 
obits/t^setting  experience,  sews  util¬ 
ity  position.  Any  zone,  rural,  suburban 

SPORTS  REPORTER  -  5  Years  Experi¬ 
ence  covering  pro  football,  baseball, 
hockey,  gold,  NASCAR.  Call  Tom  at 

preterred.  Andrew  (215}  o2V-y2y/. 

(/ 1  v|  A/  0“v/U  1  or  (6v/}  /  /  o~22oo> 

AWARD-WINNING  Features  Writer 

PROOFREADING 

with  5-years  experience  at  dailies 
wants  to  work  in  mid-size  or  large 
morket.  Religion-writing  experience.  I'll 
let  my  clips  say  the  rest.  Call  Dale 
Emch,  (803)  261-0696. 

I'LL  CATCH  YOUR  MISTAKES 

Excellent  proofreader  seeking  freelance 
assignments  in  Zone  2.  Call  Kira  (201) 

447-8924  Fax  (201 )  447-8996. 

For  quicker  placement,  you  con  Fox  your 
Positions  Wonted  ad  along  with  your 
Viso/MosterCord  number 
and  expiration  dote  to  (21 2)  929-1 259. 


The  4th  Estate  1994  Year  in  Review 

Doug  Borgstedt 


BiLL-wAKr  i;p( 

someone's  shooting 

AT  THE  WHITE  HWSr 

aoaihJ _ ^ 


•  REMEMBER  THE  QOOD  61D  PAY5 
WHEM  O.J,  STOOD  !=OR  OKAHQE  aUlCE-?" 


"  IN  WHAT  OTHEH  XP  COULD  I  “  AHP  OM  TOP  OF  AU  THAT, 
MPn  HoaYWOOD  5TARS.  5EF  tV<  W-  UHE  OH  THr 
qUBTlOH  5EMTOR5  i  O.EO.s,  FRONT  PA6E }  -  ®IISS 
CROSS  POLlCrUNES,  QO  TO  ^  I'LL  STAY  AFTER  ALL-' 
WHrrr  HOiisf  NEWS  coHttmcB  iy 


"THIMK  I LL  (?UIT  THIS  Job  -  QOTTA  APMIT  THE  XB  WAS 
BEING  A  REPORTER  DOESNT  PRETTY  EXCITING  IN  -fHt 

GET  YOU  ANY  RESPECT-  ON  THE  01Q  FLOOD,  THE  EARTHQUAKE; 
OTHER  HAND  CONGRESSMfW  THFO.  J.  TRIAL.  THE  MG  G.O.P 
GET  EVEN  LESS  RESPECT  _«  ELECTION  VlCTOKY'* 


m 

^Ks 
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■FACTS' 

Signs  of  the  Times. 


Rotary  Process: 
Variodisc  System. 

Rotary  Process: 

Inserting  Drum  System. 

Rotary  Process: 

Rollpack  System. 

Rotary  processing  from  FERAG. 

Fast,  simple,  space-saving. 

Economical  and  efficient. 

Upgrades  your  downline  processing. 

We  set  the  standards. 

•F'E'R'A'G' 

FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 

190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 
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TWo  good  reasons  readers  look  to  us 
for  news  about  Northwest  business. 

Boeing  is  big  news  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  At  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  we 
have  made  it  our  business  to  keep  readers  informed  about  the  region’s  biggest  employer 
and  the  nation’s  biggest  exporter. 

Two  business  reporters,  Karen  West  and  Imbert  Matthee,  cover  Boeing’s  commercial 
airplane,  computer  service,  defense  and  space  operations.  They  have  helped  make  our 
business  pages  vital  morning  reading  for  people  all  over  the  region. 

It  takes  a  special  effort  to  cover  a  company  like  Boeing — and  do  it  well.  We  make  the 
same  effort  in  covering  international  trade  and  the  timber,  software,  medical  research, 
retail  and  finance  sectors.  It  takes  the  combined  efforts  of  some  of  the  best  people  in  the 
news  business  to  make  a  great  newspaper  happen. 

The  way  the  people  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  cover  business  news  reflects  a 
company-wide  commitment  to  excellence  in  journalism.  Our  readers  deserve  that. 

Seattle  j^Qgt-JnteUigencer 


VOICE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  SINCE  1863 


Hearst  Netvspapers 


Business  reporters  Imbert  Matthee  and  Karen  West  on  the  flight  line  at  Boeing  Field. 


News  and  features  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  are  available  to  subscribers  of  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 
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